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ANADITVA OR. BEGINNINGLESSNESS IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 
i BY- 
FERNANDO TOLA & CARMEN DRAGỌNETTI 


One of the most important theories of Indian philosophy, in the Hindu 
as well as in the Buddhist area, is without any doubt the theory that many 
entities, processes, facts, phenomena have not had a temporal beginning 


It seems to us that, although the anāditva theory is referred to 
frequently by the authors who write about the different subjects of Indian 
philosophy, it has not been properly stressed on the great importance that 
the anaditva theory has in the philosophical and religious thought of Iudia, 
not only because of its constant presence in the various systems, in which that 
thought manifests itself, but also because of the primordial function which 
that theory has in the solution of many theoretical difficulties of those systems. 
Besides that, all the cases, to which this theory is applied, have not been 
related among themselves l | l l > 


We indicate in this article. some cases to which the andditva theory is 
applied and some texts which refer to it. Of course, many other cases and 
many other texts could be added; they would only corroborate the impor- 
tance that this theory possesses y 


As it will be seen by the following exposition, not only the Supreme 
Principle! is conceived by many philosophical schools of India as a beginning- 








1 Sometimes the Supreme Principle is conceived as an impersonal, neutral indefinable ` 
Absolute, sometimes as a personal Being 


2 . Annals BORI, LXI ( 1980) 


less entity, but also the empirical reality ( samsdra ) in its totality and in many 
of its manifestations. It happens so that the Supreme Principle and the 
empirical reality are opposed as two entities without temporal beginning, 
which are different fundamentally by the fact that the Supreme Principle can- 
not be abolished, whilst the empirical reality can be abolished. 


Brahman and dtman : 


The Upanisads? give a definitive form in Indian thought to the thesis 
that we can call substantialist as they postulate the existence of two entities, 
«Brahman and atman, who exist in se et per se, without any element in them 
of relativity or conditionality, eternal, inalterable, whose essence is being, 
consciousness and happiness. Buddhism will oppose to this substantialist 
position, a radically relativist and conditionalist. position : there are only 
dharmas, factors or elements of all what exists, insubstantial, conditioned, 
impermanent and painful, but there is not either a soul or a Supreme God. 


Among the epithets attributed by the Upanisads to Brahman and Gtman 
sometimes we find the adjective anadi. Cf. Kathaka IT, 15; Maitri V. 1; 
Svetasvatara IV, 4; Amrtabindu 9. See also Bhagavad-Gita X, 3; XI, 19, 
XIII, 12 and 31, which speaks of the beginninglessness of the supreme and 
imperishable atman. 


More frequent is the use of the epithet aja, which we can consider as 
equivalent to anadi, though with some anthropomorphic shade. Cf. Brhad- 
aranyaka IV, 4, 20, 22 and 24; Kathaka IT, 18 ; Maitri II, 4, VI, 17, VII, 1; 
Mundaka YI, 1,2; Svetasvatara I, 9, II, 15. See also Bhagavad-Gita II, 21, 
IV, 6, VII, 25, X, 3 and 13 etc. 


We do not take into consideration the adjective nitya attributed many 
times by the Upanisads to Brahman and atman, because it is probable that in 
these texts it is employed with the meaning of “constant”, * permanent xt 
that is to say, it refers only to a permanency or eternity in the future, without 








? Godsin Rg. Veda have been born at a determined moment, that means that they 
have had a beginning in time, See A, A. Macdonell, The Vedic Mythology, Vara- 
nasi 1963 ( Indological Book House > pp. 11-14. Nevertheless in some hymns (1, 67, 
5-6; I, 164, 6; VIII, 41, 10; X, 82, 6 ) we find the conception of a being who is depri- 
ved of birth (aja), that isto say without temporal beginning, endowed with an 
exalted hierarchical position and creator's functions. 


.8 See F.-Tola and C, Dragonetti, * La doctrina de los dharmas en el Budismo ? in 
Boletin de la Asociación Espaiiola de Orientalistas ' Año XIII, 1977, pp. 105-132, 
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taking into account the past. Such is the meaning that nitya has in Rgvedic 
Sanskrit! and in Pali na 
The philosophical schools, which come forth in our era, several 
centuries after the constitution of the Upanisads in the form in which we have 
them now, and which accept the existence of Brahman and atman, maintain 
for both the characteristic of beginninglessness. They utilize for both, although 
not frequently, the adjectives anadi and'aja. Cf. Atmasvarüpa, Prabodhapari- 
Sodhini , p. 31 ( anadi ); Bhartrhari, Vakyapadi ya Y, 1 (anadi ); Gaudapada, 
Agamasastra I, 16, IIT, 19, 33, 47, IV, 95, 100 and Prakasananda Sarasvati 
Svàmi, Mitaksara@ and Sankara, Bhasya ad locum (aja); Sankara, Viveka- ` 
cudamani 464 ( anadi ), 512 ( ādyantahīna ); Sankara, Upadesasahasri II, 10, 
“1-3 (aja), 7 (anadi); Sureśvara, Brhadaranyakopanisadbhasyavartika, 
Sambandhavartika 1 (aja). £ 
More frequency has, in the commentaries and treatises of these schools, 
the adjective nitya in relation to Brahman and Gtman. In these schools the 
word nitya has without any doubt the value of * eternal ', with reference ‘so 
much to the past as to the future. And it is with this meaning that it is 
-applied to Brahman and ütman. Cf. Badarayana, Vedantasütra IL, 3, 17 (16) 
and 18 (17) and Annambhatta, Brahmasutravrtti, Mitaksara, Braja Nath 
Bhatta, Brahmasütravrtti, Maricika, Nimbarka, Vedantaparijatasaurabha and 
Srinivasa, Vedantakaustubha, Ramanuja, Sribhasya, Vedantasüra and 
Vedantadipa (only at the second sutra), Ramananda Sarasvati, Vedanta- 
darsana, Saükara, Bhasya, Satkarananda, Brahmasutradipikà, Vacaspati 
Misra, Bhamati ad locum; Gautama, Nyayasütra IIT (1), 19-27 ( anadinidha- 
naprakarana); Narayana, Manameyodaya, p. 197, paragraph 95; Sadananda, 
-VedantasGra, p. 29; Sarvajfiatma, Samksepasariraka Y, 173 Sankara, Atma- 
bodha 34, Bhāşya of the Vedantasutra ad Y, 1, 4, p. 42, ad II, 1, 14, p. 403 


Srinivasadasa, Yatindramatadipik@, p. 70, cf. p. 83, lines 9-11 ( infinitude of 
Isvara regarding time, space etc. ) 


Among these authors, Raminuja, Vedantadipa, expresses that the 
thesis which attributes a birth to ātman is exposed, among others, to the 
following absurd consequences : obtainment by the atman of what has not 
been done ( akrtabhyágama ) by him.and partiality (vaisamya ) and cruelty 


4 See H. Grassman, Wörterbuch zum Rig Veda, Wiesbaden 1955 ( Otto Harrasso- 
Witz), sub voce हि 

See The Pali Text Society's Pali-English Dictionary, sub voce 

This is evident from many of the texts we :quote in this and the following sections, 

See in special form Annambhatta, Brahmasttravriti, Mitaksara ad I, 3,17 

. (nityatvin notpattisambhava ityarthah ) ; Dharmaraja Achvarindra, Vedünta- 
paribhasa, p. 85 (vedo na nityah, utpattimattvat ) (ed. 1971, The Adyar Library 
and Research Centre); Harivrsabha, Vritz to I, 23 of Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya, 
p. 58. b 
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«(nairghrnya) of the Creator. The idea expressed by Ramanuja is the following 
one: if dfman be created in some moment by God, the happinesses and 
‘sufferings, which he would happen to experience in the human condition in 
“which he may be born, would not have antecedents or causes, which could 
explain and justify them; they would be-gratuitous happinesses and sufferings 
and, as all the atmans thus created would not receive the same and identical 
amount of happinesses and sufferings, but each one would have a different 
fate, good or bad, this fact would mean an unequal treatment by God, would 
Mean an injustice committed by Him; and the sufferings experienced by the 
atmans thus created would be a capricious manifestation of cruelty by God, 
because those sufferings are not the consequence of actions done before by 
the átmans and deserving such a punishment. This same thought is deve- 
loped not only by Rāmānuja but also by other authors when they comment 
sutras II, 1, 34-36 of Badarayana. See the section referring to samsara in 
this same article. EE 
Puruga and prakrti : ; | 

The Samkhya system is clearly dualistic. It maintains the existence of 
two autonomous and opposed principles, purusa-( or purusas ) and prakrti. 
Both have absolutely different natures : prakrti-is the first cause, purusa is 
neither cause nor effect; prakrti is active, purusa is inactive; prakrti is un- 
conscious, purusa is conscious; prakrti is in constant mutation, purusa is 
immutable; prakrti is the object of knowledge, purusa is the jsubect of know- 
ledge. Purusa incarnated in an individual, comes into contact with the 
material world through the mind, which is also a product of prakrti. This 
one produces the material empirical reality through an evolutive process. 
Purusa and prakrti, as well as Brahman and atman are beginningless entities. 
Cf. Bhagavad-Gita XIII, 19 and Madhustidana Sarasvati, Vyakhya, and 
-Ramanuja, Bhasya, ad locum; I$varakrsna, Saàmkhyakarika 3 and Gaudapada, 
Bhasya, Vacaspati Misra, Tattvakaumudi, and Yuktidipika, ad locum: Kapila, 
Sdamkhyasttra T, 67 and Aniruddha, Vrtti, and Vijfianabhiksu, Bhasya, ad 
‘locum. Besides these texts the fact that association of purusa With prakrti; to 
"which we shall refer later on, is also without a beginning, compels us to the 
"conclusion that both are also beginningless. ` 

हे AEN Em : 
"Samsáraz ^ A 
The belief in the reincarnations (samsara)' has existed in many . 

Primitive societies or in the first periods of their. cultural evolution; In the 








-1 See F. Tola and C. Dragonetti, * Samsara, anüditva and nirvana." which is going 
to be published in Boletin de la Asociación Espanola de Orientalistas, AñO 
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Rg Veda, the most ancient text of India, this belief in reincarnations does not 
appear. So we-can think that the Indo-Europeans or Aryans who invaded India 
about 1500 B.C. did not bring with themselves this belief. and that they 
borrowed it from the aboriginal peoples of India. Anyhow, we find this 
belief firmly established in the Brühmanas and in the Upanisads and incor- 
porated into the moral area. The reincarnations have become the instrument 
for moral retribution of the human actions: the man who behaves well, will be 
reborn in good conditions, the man who behaves mischievously, in bad ones 


. Since then the belief in reincarnations belongs not only to the religious 

doctrines, but also to all the philosophical Buddhist or Hinduist, systems 
which begin to appear in India in the VIth century B.C.— depurated of courge 
from its more coarse elements and provided with arguments which try to 
prove the existence of transmigration. Besides that it is postulated that the 
series of reincarnations, through which every man has passed has had no 
temporal beginning, is eternal a parte ante. ' 


The importance of this belief thus conceived is of first order in Indian 
thought. The religious, moral or philosophical systems arẹ built on the basis 
of this belief, iù the same way as, in other cultures, they are built on the 
‘basis of the belief in an immortal soul or in God 


The word * samsara’, which originally means the reincarnations’ series, 
designates also, enlarging its meaning, the empirical reality. This new 
meaning is.perfectly valid, because the empirical reality manifests itself not 
under the form of existence, but under the form of re-existences. Therefrom 
the samsara’s anüditva is the basis or condition of the anaditva of the entities 
processes etc., to which.we shall refer in the next sections because those 
entities, processes etc. are mere manifestations of samsara 


We have said that átman is eternal and inalterable, and that his essence 
is being, consciousness and happiness, in their utmost degree of purity. But 
ütman, by causes, to which we shall refer afterwards, can appear enchained to 
the.reincarnations’ cycle ( samsdra ), condemned to transmigrate, submitted 
consequently to error and suffering. ‘It is what can be called the samsaric ot 
empirical condition of the atman RU 


The series of reincarnations, which aman has suffered in the past has 
been eternal, has not had a temporal beginning. And it would be eternal in 
the future, if one does nof adopt the salvation's methods which Hinduism 
offers to its adepts and which are the only able to put an end to it. This possi- 
bility attenuates the pessimist vision which Hinduism has of human condition. 
About the samsara’s anáditva in Hinduisim ‘cf. Aryabhata, Aryabhatiya III 
11 and Bhaskara, Bhasya ad locum; Badarayana, Vedantasitra Il, 1, 34-36 
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„and Annambhatta, Brahmasitray;tti, Mitaksara, Braja Nath Bhatta, Brahma- 
Sütrav'tti, Maricika, Nimbarka, Vedantaparijatasaurabha, and Srinivasa, 
Vedantakaustubha, Ramanuja, Sribhasya, - Vedantadipa -and Vedantasara, 
Saükara, Bhasya, Sankarananda, Brahmasutradipikà, Sütrürthamrtalahari, 
Vacaspati Misra, Bhamati, ad locum; Gautama Nyayasütra III (1), 1927; 
Kapila, Samkhyasütra II, 46 and Vijfianabhiksu, Bhasya, ad locum, ITI, 62 and 
Aniruddha, Vrtti and Vijianabhiksu, Bhdsya, ad locum: Sankara, Bhasya 
ofthe Vedantasütra ad I, 3, 30, pp. 267-270, ad II, 2, 28, and 30, p. 499 and 
P. 507; Saükara, Tattvopadesa 47, Upadesasahasri Y, 1, 12; Srinivasadasa, 
_Yatindramatadipika, p. 76; Sure$vara, Taittiryopanisadbhasyavartjka य, 33, 
‘P. 93; Vacaspati Miéra, Bhamati, p. 6, ad I, 3, 30, p. 334. 


jon Badarayana II, 1, 34-36 and the above quoted authors who comment 
him utilize the principle that samsaára has had no beginning to absolve the 
‘Creator from all accusation of partiality and cruelty. This accusation is 
based, on one side, in the fact that the world presents, among the beings who 
Jive in it, so many differences in relation to the happiness and the suffering 
which fall to each one’s lot, and on the other side, based in the fact of the 
annihilation of all beings in each of the periodical destructions which befall to 
the world according to Indian thought. The Creator cannot be accused 
either of partiality or of cruelty, because, in each of the periodical creations 
which He performs, each being receives the destiny which he deserves 
according to the good or bad actions which he carried out in his previous 
lives — that is to say: which he deserves according to his karman. It is not 
possible to argue that the beings, that were born in the first creation, did 
not have karman, because, according to Indian thought, there was: not a 
first creation; there has been an infinite number of creations that have 
been following one another in an eternal process without beginning; and 
also because, since samsdra is equally eternal and without beginning, there 
Was never a moment in which any being could find himself without karman, 
without actions performed in previous lives with deferred good or bad 
consequences to be realized in new existences. Each time that God created 
‘OT, better to say, re-created the world, he did it according to the karman of 
the beings that were to be reborn in that world in order to receive the reward 
or the punishment they deserved. The world thus created once and again 
‘was not the best possible world, but the only possible world under the inflexi- 
ble karmic causality. Thus the theory of a samsara without beginning gave 
the solution to the eternal problem of evil in the world. n 


Among these authors Sankara and Annambhatta (ad II, 1, 36) explain 


that there cannot be a body.without karman (because the body is born 
1954 deferred effect of the actions carried out in a previous life ) and that there 
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is no karman without a body (because without a body there cannot be actions 
which, accoding to their moral nature, require new reincarnations in which’ 
the deserved rewards or punishments will be received). -We should have 
the logical defect of itaretaraSraya, if we accept that the samsarahas had a 
beginning, because if the samsüra began with a body, this would suppose a 
karman and if it began with a karman, this would suppose a body. But this . 
defect does not present itself, if we accept that the samsara had no temporal 
beginning by application of the norm called “the seed and the sprout”. 
( bijankura ). According to this norm one cannot ask whether the seed or 
the sprout was first, because the alternative relation which unites them ( one 
is born from the other and vice versa) has had no temporal beginning. So 
the questions about the first cause and about when and how was produced 
the first manifestation of the karman or the body are eliminated, because they 
are irrelevant questions. Cf. in Sankara, Upadesasahasri II, 1, 3-4, the 
description of a similar cyclic mechanism : actions-body-pleasure and pain- 
attraction and aversion-actions-merit and demerit-body 


The characterization of purusa according to Samkhya, that we have 
given previously, offers his essential and authentic nature, but as atman can 
manifest himself enchained to the empirical reality ( samsara ), in the same 
manner, by causes which we shall indicate afterwards, purusa can appear: 
enchained to prakrti and, consequently, obliged to transmigrate, under the 
sway of error and suffering, in the. samsaric or empirical sphere. 


This condition of purusa has had no beginning. Since a beginningless. 
eternity purusa has always been enchained to prakrti. Cf. for the beginning- 
lessness of this relation. between purusa and prükrti Kapila, Samkhyasutra 
III, 62, VI, 67-69 and Aniruddha, Vrtti and Vijianabhiksu, Bhasya, ad 
locum; Mallisena, Syadvddamafijari, p. 99, lines 17-20; Ramanuja, Bhàsya 
of the Bhagavad-Gita XIII, 19; Sankara, Bhasya of the Vedantasutra ante I 
1, 5, p. 69.8 : 

Buddhism does not accept, as we have already said, the existence of 
an individual soul, the atman. For Buddhism man is only an aggregate of. 
insubstantial and impermanent dharmas, a series of consciousnesses which 
follow one another in a constant and swift flowing; it does not exist behind. 
the dharmas, as a nucleus which agglutinates them, any eternal and inalterable 
principle. But nevertheless Buddhism emphatically affirms that the reincar-. 








8 We understand the word ‘xitydnumeya’ employed by Sankara in.the sense of : 
“inferable as eternal”, “regarding which it is possible to infer that it is eternal,” 
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nations exist. Buddhism presents us the paradox of a transmigration without 
a transmigrator.® 


As Hinduism, Buddhism affirms also that the reincarnations’ cycle 
(samsara ) has had no beginning, but one can put an end to it by means of 
the salvific doctrines and practices which it affords. Cf. regarding the 

: anaditva of samsara in Buddhism! Buddhaghosa, Atthasalini, p. 10 (8 25) 
(= pp. 10-11 ed. P. T. S.), p. 177 (8 471 ) (=p. 216 ed. P. T. S. ), p. 191 
(8515) (= p. 235 ed. P. T. S.), p. 192 (§ 519) (=p. 236 ed. P. T. S.), 
p: 265 (§ 34) ( = p. 357 ed. P. T. S. ); Divyavadana, p. 122, lines 18-20 
C= p. 197 ed. Cowell-Neil ); Lankavatarasütra II, verse 151 ; Mahavastu II, 
p. 264 (strophe 45), IIT, p. 34 ( strophe 4), p. 396 ( strophe 2 ) and p. 499 
(Strophe 3); Samyutta Nikaya II, pp. 178-182, TII, pp. 149, 151 ( quoted 
in Kathüvatthu, p. 29), V, pp. 226, 441; Santideva, Bodhicarydvatara IT, 28 
and Prajfiakaramati, Panjika ad IX, 12, 32, 33, 84, 118, 124; Santideva, 
Siksdsamuccaya, p. 170, line 2; Vasubandhu, Abhidharmakosa III, 19, p, 435. 
See also Nagarjuna, Mülamadhyamakakárikás XI, 1 and 8 and Candrakirti, 
Prasannapada ad locum. 


The Pratityasamutpada : 


The Pratityasamutpada is one of the fundamental theories of 
Buddhism in the different epochs of its history, but this term has not always 
expressed the same conception. i 


The word * pratityasamutpada? signified originally a lineal series of 
twelve members, each of which is cause or condition of the following one. 
These twelve members are avidya, samskara, vijfiana, namarüpa, sadayatana, 
sparsa, vedana, trsnü, upadàna, bhava, jati, Jaramarana, This series tried 
only to explain how birth, death and suffering are produced. ° 


S Afterwards the pratityasamutpada experiences a profound transforma- 
tion. It is represented as a wheel divided in twelve segments, which corres- 
pond to each of the twelve members mentioned before. The pratityasamut- 
pada in its new formulation continues explaining, through the causal conca- 
tenation of its members, the origin of birth, death and suffering. Developing 
the wheel’s image, under which the pratityasamutpdda is now represented, 
Buddhist masters teach now also that the Pratityasamutpdda, as any wheel, 
turns round, and this turning round is the symbol of the reincarnations which 
conform human existence, following one another ( samsara ). 





9 Cf. our article “Samsara anaditva and nirvana," Y 
10 We have been unable to find in the ‘oldest Upanisads references to the samsüra's 
- anüditva, So it is possible to think that the idea of the samsüara's beginningless- 
ness is of Buddhist origin. 


re 
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According to the Hindu as well as Buddhist belief that the samsara 
has had no beginning, they teach also that the pratityasamutpüda's wheel 
“has turned round since a beginningless eternity and‘ will go on turning round 
as long as it is not stopped through the help of Buddhist teachings. - The 
pratityasamutpüda ‘has transformed itself from a simple explanation of the 
production of birth etc. into a symbol of human existence. Now the pratitya- 
samutpada is also designated by another word which expresses ‘clearly the 
new conception : * bhavacakra’.- Pratityasamutpada and bhavacakra are now 
synonyms of samsara. About the beginninglessness of the pratityasamutpada 
and the constant turning round of the bhavacakra cf. Buddhaghosa, Visuddhi- 
magga, p. 494 (8 273), p. 495 (8 280), p. 496 (8 288 ) and p. 498 ( 8 298); 
Milindapafiha, pp. 50-52 ; Salistambasütra, p. 83 ( anadikalapravrtto, tib? 
thog. ma. med. pahi dus nas ugs pa); Vasubandhu, Abhidharmakosa Ul, 
19, pp. 434-435. 


m |. - 
Adhyasa, Gropa or samaropa : न 


Adhyàsa ( Gropa, samaropa ), literally : “ superimposition ”, is a basic 
' notion in the philosophical school of the Advaita Vedanta. It is an erroneous 
‘act of the mind, which grasps an object under a form different from that 
which it really is, perceives that object as ‘another one, attributes. to it a 
nature and qualities which it does not possess. The example given by the 
treatises of the school is well known : we see in the darkness a rope and. we 
think it is a serpent. The serpent has been superimposed on the rope. The . 
mechanism is the same in the methaphysical level: atman — consciousness, 
supreme happiness, free from time, space and causality, eternally liberated— 
is grasped under a form which is not his own one, as an empirical entity, as 
the physical and psychological ego, dominated by nescience and suffering 
limited, enchained to the reincarnations’ cycle; the empirical ego has been 
taken for atman; the nature and the qualities of the empirical ego have been 
attributed to &tman; the empirical ego has been superimposed on .@tman. 
As a consequence of the adhyása men think that they are their empirical ego, 
composed by the body and the mental and emotional life; they identify 
themselves with that ego and perform actions which are inspired by that false 
conception and which, as a consequence, maintain them enchained to the 
reincarnations’ cycle. The adhyasa can take place also regarding Brahman, 
who is perceived under a form different from that which he truly is, asa 
personal god, as the world; the image of something that Brahman is not has 
been superimposed on him. The adhydsa is a congenital activity of the mind 
an essential characteristic of man, an inevitable sequel of human condition. i 
2I Annals, BORI] 
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l The adhyasa has had no beginning; it has existed in all the infinite 
reincarnations of the past and it will exist in the reincarnations of the future 
till the definitive liberation takes place. Cf. Akhandananda Muni, Tattva- 
dipana, p. 52; Madhusüdana Sarasvati, Siddhantabindu, p. 41 ; Padmapada, 
Paficapadika, pp. 159-160; and Atmasvariipa, Prabodhaparisodhini, p. 27; 
PrakaSatman, Paicapadikavivarana pp. 61-62 and Citsukhacarya, Tatparya- 
dipika, p. 61 and Nrsimhasrama, Bhavapraküsikà, p.61; Ramananda 
Sarasvati, Vivaranopanyasa, p.11; Sankara, Bhasya of the Vedantasütra, 
p. 18; Vacaspati Misra, Bhamati, p. 17; Vidyaranya, Vivaranaprameyasam- 
graha, pp. 43-44. : 


e Each adhyàsa leaves in the individual some latent impressions ( sams- 
‘kara ), which actualize themselves and provoke new adhydsas, which at their 
turn produce new impressions and so on in an alternating process which lias 
had no beginning. Cf. Nrsimhasrama, Bhavaprakasika, p. 61; Ramananda 
Sarasvati, Vivaranopanyasa, p. 11, Vidyaranya, Vivaranaprameyasamgraha, 
pp. 43-44. See also Madhusiidana Sarasvati, Siddhantabindu, p. 41. 


Vacaspati Misra, p. 17, and Vidyaranya, pp. 43-44, think that, in 
order that an adhyàsa be produced, it is necessary that the idea or representa- 
tion ( pratiti) of what is to be superimposed exists previously in the mind; 
and that, in order that the idea or representation of what is to be superimposed 
exist in the mind, it is necessary that an adhydsa has been previously produced, 
If we apply this reasoning to @tman and the empirical ego, we must understand 
that, in order that the empirical ego be superimposed on aman, it is necessary 
that the idea or representation- of the empirical ego exists previously in the 
mind; and that, in order that the idea or representation of the empirical ego 
exist in the mind it is necessary that an adhyasa has been previously produced, 
because, if there has not been previously an adhyasa, we should have only - 
ütman in his absolute oneness, without anything different from him, and the 
idea or representation of the empirical ego could not exist. Vacaspati Misra 
and Vidyaranya express that this reasoning cannot be accused of incurring in 
the logical defect of parasparasraya, because the process that unites the idea 
of the empirical ego, which is superimposed, and the-adhasya on atman, which 
is the'support for that superimposition, has been beginningless — as happens 
in the case of the seed and the sprout, as Vacaspati Misra comments. 


Prakasatman, pp. 61-62, expresses that the superimposition on atman 
ofthe condition of enjoyer or experiencer depends on the superimposition 
of the agent's condition, because the person who does not act cannot 
have the condition of enjoyer; that the superimposition on atman of the 
agent's condition depends on the superimposition on him of the union with 
desire and hate, because a person who is free from desire and hate cannot 
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have the agent’s condition; that the union with desire and hate. depends on. 
the enjoyer's condition, because desire and hate cannot appear in relation to, 
anything which has not been experienced or enjoyed or which cannot be so 
Prakasatman affirms that wé have here a succession of causes ( hetuparam- 
parà) which is beginningless, similar to the case of the seed and the sprout 
Cf. Vidyaranya, p.43 : 

The adhyasa is the form under which the avidyz, to which we shall 
refer now, manifests itself.!t 


Avidya, mithyajfana, maya, aviveka : 

In Sankara, avidyà, mithyajfana and maya can be considered as syno-, 
nymsJ? From the philosophical point of view, they signify essentially the 
same thing : the ignorance of Brahman or atman, the erroneous knowledge of 
their true being, the act of perceiving them falsely, not as they really are 
As we have already said, the avidyd expresses itself fundamentally through 
the adhyása, through the mental process which superimposes on thèm some: 
thing that they are not. When the adhydsa is not produced regarding 
Brahman or ütman, both are perceived as they truly are and, therefore, there 
is no avidya or it comes to its end. The effects of avidya are many. Among 
them it is necessary to mention specially Gtman’s samsara. Cf. Sankara, 
Bhasya of the Vedantasttra I, 1, 1, p. 25, I, 1, 4, p. 51 and p. 60, I, 2, 11, 
p. 162, II, 3, 50, p. 613 Sankara, Upadesasahasri Y, 2, 110; Sure$vara, 
Brhadaranyakopanisadbhasyavartika, Sambandhavartika, 17, p. 13, 1087 
p. 336 i : 

The Vedanta thinks that the avidya, which enchains atman and does 
not allow him to see the true reality, has had no beginning. On this point see 
Atmasvarüpa, Prabodhaparisodhini, p. 27; Gaudapada, ‘dgamasastra I, 16 
and Sankara, Bhasya ad locum; Madhusüdana Sarasvati, Advaitasiddhi, 
p. 544, Siddhantabinbu, p. 18; Sankara, Atmabodha 14 ( anadyavidyà); 
Sankara, Svatmaprakasika 33; Sure$vara, Taittiri yopanisadbhasyavartika 








11 Sometimes it is thought that adhydsa is caused by avidya. See Padmapada, 
Paficapadika, pp. 29-30; Sankara, Bhasya of the Vedantasttra, p. 12 ३; 
avivekena ...mithyajiananimittah ...lokavyavaharah; Vacaspati Misra, Bhar. 
mati, p. 16: mithyajiánam adhyüsah tannimittah ; Vidyaraaya, Viveranapra- 
meyasamgraha, p. 48. But Sankara, Bhasya of the VedantasUtra, p. 14, expres- 
ses that in the bandits’ opinion adhytsa is vidya. Cf. Sankara Upadesasühasrr 
1,2, 51 

Some authors, who come after Sankara. and belong to his school, establish several 
distinctions between avidya and maya, attribute special functions to each other 
and are inclined to transform maya into an autonomous entity, similar to an evil’s 
principle, which endangers the non-duality affirmed by the school and whose rela- 


tion with Brahman proposes theoretical difficulties 
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T, 49, p. 76; Sure$vara, Brhadaranyakopanisadbhasyavartika, Sambandhava- 
rtika:1091, p. 337; Vidyaranya, Vivaranaprameyasamgraha, p. 48. E 


We have said before that for the Samkhya system purusa is united 
enchained to prakrti since a beginningless eternity. The cause, which pro- 
duced this union or enchainment, according to the Samkhyasütra I, 55 and 
VI, 68 and Vijiianabhiksu, Samkhyapravacanabhasya ad locum, is aviveka, 
which consists in not differentiating what purusa is ftom what prakrti is 
This concept is very similar to the avidya f 


Aviveka, as avidya, has had no` temporal beginning. €f. Kapila, 
Samkhyasutra VI, 12, 68 and Aniruddha, -Vriti and Vijñānabhikşu, Bhasya 
ad locum 


For Buddhism, avidyā, which, as the first element of the pratitya- 
samutpada, produces the eternal turning round of the bhavacakra, is also 
beginningless. See Anguttara Nikaya V, ७. 113; Buddhaghosa, Visuddhi- 
magga, p. 447 (§ 37); Milindapafiha, p.51, lines 32-33; Nettipakarana, ` 
pp. 86, 109, 112. Cf. also Ratnakirti, Sthirasiddhidisana, p. 127, line 25 


If itis asked why, how and when, atman, pure etc. fell under the 
avidya's sway, was pushed into the samsaric condition and was enchained to 
the transmigrations' cycle — or why, how and when purusa, pure etc. was 
subjugated by the aviveka, united to prakrti and dragged along the reincarna- 
tions — or why, how and when the bhavacakra began to turn round — the 
anáditva of avidyà and aviveka allows us to discard these’ questions as irre- 
levant. It is absurd to ask why, how and when started a process which has 
had no beginning, which has always existed, as it would be an absurdity to 
ask why, how and when was born God or the &tman or purusa or prakrti 
which did not have a temporal beginning ` 
d ` * m z ʻa X IV j B 
The Veda:: ku, da UT ee 

Excepting some schools, as those of the materialists and Buddhists 
who deny the supernatural origin and value and the eternity of the Vedic 
texts, the philosophical'and religious schools of India agree in the fact that 
those texts possess a supernatural character because of their origin, because 
of their unshakable validity as absolute norm of truth, and because of the 
éternity that in some- way or.other is attributed to them. 


For the old Mimamisa, the Veda -is eternal, has always existed, has” 
had no initial moment and will last for ever. It has not been created by 
some being, either god or man (apauruseya). It has been transmitted from 
age to age, from teachers to.disciples, in a continuous and not interrupted 
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tradition which comes from an eternity without beginning and will last for an 
eternity without end, in a world that has always. existed and will exist for 
ever. The. Veda is inalterable, always the same in its absolute and total per- 
fection, without error, confusion, contradiction or fraud. It constitutes the 
only and exclüsive criterion of truth. In relation to the Veda’s eternity in the 
Mimamsa see Apadeva, Mimamsanyayaprakasa, pp. 7-8 with the commen- 
tary of Vasudev Shastri Abhyankar; Jaimini, Mimamsasütra I, 1, 27-32 . 
and Bhasya of Sabara ad locum ; Kumirila, MimamsaSlokavartika,, 
Vakyadhikarana, verses 365-369 and Vedanityatadhikarana; Laugaksi 
Bhaskara, Arthasamgraha, p. 15; Narayana, Manameyodaya, p. 107, para- 
graph 17; Madhava, Sarvadar$anasamgraha, pp. 119-123; Mallisena, 
Syadyadamanjari, pp. 69-70 ; Parthasarathi Misra, Sastradipika ( Tarkapada) 
eighth Adhikarana especially pp. 468-470 ; Sankara, Sarvasiddhanta- 
Samgraha, pp. 32-33, strophes 15-23. See also the exposition and criticism 
of the thesis of the Veda’s eternity and the arguments for the opposite 
doctrine in Bhasarvajfia, Nyayasára, 2nd part, pp. 7-16 and Apararkadeva, 
Nyayamuktavali, pp. 8-16; Jayanta Bhatta, Nyāyamañ jari, pp. 213-220. 


The Advaita Vedanta agrees with the Mimamsa in the fact that the 

Veda is eternal? and beginningless and has not been created by any being, i 
. but affirms that the world’s creations have followed and will follow one 
another in a continuous succession without beginning and without end. At 
the first moment of each creation the Veda is remembered by God or by some 
god. There is not any difference among the successive manifestations of the 
Veda. The Veda remains in a latent and potential state between a creation 
and the following one. The Veda is the model or archetype according ` 
to which the creator realizes his demiurgic work, because the Veda indicates 
jn a more or less explicit form, which are the social structures, the moral 
norms, the gods, the rites etc. which must existin the world to be created. 
The Veda at the beginning of each creation is revealed by the Supreme 
Principle, God or some god to the first’ rgis and then is transmitted from 
teachers to disciples in an uninterrupted tradition. The relation between the 
Veda thus conceived and God presents difficult problems regarding God's 
autonomy, independence and omnipotence, to which each school gives diffes 
rent answers and to which we cannot refer now. In relation to the Veda's 








13 Nevertheless Dharmaraja Adhvarindra, Vedantaparibhasa, pp. 85-88 ( quoted edi- 
tion ), though a Vedantist author, expresses that in his opinion the Veda is not eter- 
nal and has had a temporal beginning, because it has been created by God, but he 
adds'that God creates the Veda, at the beginning of each creation, exactly identical 
to the Veda of the.former creations. According to Dharmaraja, the pauruseyatua 
consists in having as contents formulations independent from other formulations of 
the same nature. . 
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eternity in the Advaita Vedanta see Anandanubhava, Nydyaratnadipavall, 
pp. 13-33; Padmapada, Pahcapadika, p. 315; Prakasatman,. Paitcapadika- 
vivarana, pp. 677-692 ; Sankara, Bhasya of the Vedantasütra ad I, 3, 28, 
P. 259, ad I, 3, 29, ad IT, 1, 11, p. 390; Srinivasadasa, Yatindramatadipika, 
p. 25; Vacaspati Misra, Bhamati ad I, 1, 3, p. 99, ad I, 3, 29-30; Vidya- 
tanya, Vivaranaprameyasamgraha, pp. 715-733, specially p. 729. 3 


Commenting Vedantasütra 11,2, 38, Sankara, referring to some 
schools'* which, in opposition to his own, sustain that-the Veda has been. 
created by an ommiscient being, expresses that, for these schools, God's 
omniscience is established by means of the Veda ( because the knowledge 
regarding God's nature can only be obtained through the Veda ) and that the 
Veda's authority derives from its author's omniscience, and so they incur in 
the logical defect of itaretarasraya. Cf. Jayanta Bhatta, Nyayama jari, 
p.215(the last two verses); Apararkadeva, Nyayamuktavali YI,-p. 14, 
lines 17-19 ; Vidyaranya, Vivaranaprameyasamgraha, p. 719, lines 9-10; 
Prakasatman, Paficapadikavivarana, pp. 678-679, lines 22-2. l 

l Vacaspati Mista, Bhamati, commenting also VedGntasitra II, 2, 38 in 
fine, declares that this logical defect does not exist in the Vedanta school, 
which affirms that both, the Lord and the Veda, are beginningless, although ~ 
he observes —the Lord is the origin of the Veda. 


` The Veda’s eternity and, as a consequence of it, its absolute and 
inalterable identity through the infinite creations, its independence and auto- 
nomy are the guarantee of the absolute character of the moral laws that find 
their expression in the Veda : good has been always good in itself, bad has 
been always bad in itself and not as the product of the decision of some 
omniscient and omnipotent being : the moral law has in itself its fundament 
and justification. Cf. Jayanta Bhatta, Nyayamafijari, p. 188, line 22; 
Vacaspati Misra, Bhamati ad I, 1,3, p. 99, ad I, 3, 50 in fine, p. 336. 


The word and its relation with the object it designates : 


" 
T. 


One of the most discussed themes in the philosophical schools of India 
Was the eternity or non-eternity of the word and of the relation between the 
word and the object it indicates. If some of these schools, as the Nyaya 
and Vaisesika, sustain that the word is not eternal, for other ones, like the 
Mimamsa and the Advaita Vedanta, the word is eternal, has always existed 
and has not been created by ahy being, and, moreover, the relation that 





- schools mentioned in his commentary of the previous sure. The Nyaya postula- 
ted also the existence of an omniscient author for the Veda. 
35 This point is treated in general together with the word's eternity, 


14° Sankara is referring specially to the Samkhya, ( theist ) Yoga, Saiva and Vaisesika 
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unites the word with the object is also eternal, non-conventional, not decided 
-by any person. The eternity of the word and of its relation with the object 
was for these schools thes fundament of the Veda’s eternity. In fact, it is 
impossible to affirm that the Veda, an aggregate of words atranged in a 
‘certain way, is eternal, if we do not admit first that these words are eternal 
and, in order that the Veda does not become an aggregate of sounds without 
meaning or with variable meaning (which would endanger its archetypal 
function and the moral law’s immutability ) it is equally necessary that the 
word's relation with the object be eternal and immutable. When we consider 
these speculations about the word, we must think that they understand that 
it represents an universal concept and not an individual object. In this way 
these speculations get in Indian philosophy the same hierarchy that has üt 
‘Western philosophy the realism and nominalism problem. 


About the eternity of the word and of its relation with the object it 
designates see Bhartrhari, Vakyapadiya l,23 and Harivrsabha, Vrtti ad 
Jocum specially pp. 56 and 58 and III, 29; Anandanubhava, Nyayaratnadipa- 
vali, pp. 13-15, 17-25, and 26-27; Jaimini, Pürvami mamsasütra I, 1, 523 
and Sabarasvamin, Bhasya ad locum; Kumaürila, Mimamsáslokavartika, 
Sabdanityatadhikarana Madhava, Sarvadar$anasamgraha, p. 121, line 20 
p. 123, line 11; Parthasarathi Misra, Sastradipika, (Te rkapāda), pp 
379-430; Sankara, Bhasya of Badarayana’s Vedantasutra I, 3, 28 ; Vidya- 
ranya, Vivaranaprameyasamgraha, p. 724. See also, for an exposition and 
criticism of the theory of the word’s eternity and a fundamentation of the. 
opposite doctrine, Bhisarvajiia, Nydyasara, 2nd Part, pp. 16-32 and 
Apararkadeva, Nyayamuktavali, pp. 16-32; ; Gautama, Nyayasütra II, 2 
13-39 and the commentary of Vatsyayana; Jayanta Bhatta, Nyayamañjari, 
pp. 188-213 and pp. 220-225; Kanada, Vaisesikasütra II, 2, 26-37. 


V 
The experience of diversity : 


The primitive and Hinayana Buddhism adopted a naive realistic posi- 
tion : dharmas, the factors or elements of existence, are real, although they 
are unsubstantial and impermanent; the world, produced by the union of 
these dharmas, is also real and our senses and our reason can give us a true 
and exact knowledge of the-world. Mahayana Buddhism, in general, and 
specially its two principal schools, the Madhyamika and the Yogacara, adop- 
ted an idealistic and critical position : the dharmas and the world are unreal, 
illusory, mere creations of the human mind, conditioned by the mind's 
peculiar form of being, and our senses and our reason cannot give us a valid 
knowledge of the world. Besides these common postulates, both . schools 
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present fundamental differences : the Madhyamika considers that conscious- 
ness participates of unreality, of the illusory nature of everything, whilst 
the Yogacara affirms the real and ultimate existence of consciousness. The 
latter school conceives consciousness under two forms, aspects or states’: in 
its absolute form — püre, limpid, without,contents, one and alone; and in 
its empirical state — divided into the illusory duality of a knowing illusory 
subject and of an illusory world, opposed to him as the knowledge's object 
. this world is characterized by the plurality and variety, which of course are 
also illusory : 


One of the objections adduced frequently against the Yogicaras by 
the Hinduist authors, who criticize and contradict them, refers to the duality 
and the plurality and variety : consciousness, they affirm, cannot create the 
illusion of a knowing subjéct and of a plural and 'diversified world, if it has 
not had before the experience of the duality of the knowing subject and of 
multiple world, because any one who imagines sometbing illusory must have 
had previously the experience. of the illusory thing or of the elements 
that constitute it. Cf. Madhava, Sarvadarsanasamgraha, 121; line 12 
Sthiramati, Tikd, p. 15, lines 16-17; Vasubandhu ad Vimsatika 16. These 
authors think that they establish in this way the real and true existence 
of knowledge, its subject and its object. See the following: Hinduist authors 
among others, for the indicated criticism Aniruddha, Vrtti of Samkhyasütra 
ad 1, 42; Jayanta Bhatta, Nyayamaijari II, p. 112, line 28 p. 114, line 10. 
cf..p. 106, lines 6-11 ; Kumarila, Mimamsaslokavartika, Nirülambana 
vada, verses 178-201 and Sünyavada, verses 15-17 and Parthasarathi Misra, . 
commentary of the quoted passage. of section Sinyavada; Madhava 
Sarvadar$anasamgraha, pp. 14-15; Sankara, Bhasya of the Vedantasiitra ad 
IT, 2, 28, p. 499 


The Yogacaras answered the objection by means of the vasanas’ and 
anaditva's theories. According to the vāsanās theory each act leaves in the 
mind a sign, an impression, a mark, which in certain conditions is reactuali- 
zed giving birth to a new similar act. The illusion, the imagination of the 
subject-object duality and of the multiplicity and variety of the world are due 
to the reactualization of the vasanas left by previous acts, which consisted in 
the perception by the mind of the ‘illusion (created by the same mind ) of a 
subject-object duality and of the multiplicity and variety. And at their turn, 
the acts which originated the vdsanas which are actually reactualized, are due 
to the vasands left by other previous acts, and so on successively in an alter- 
nating backwards process, experience-vasana-experience-vásanà etc. which, 
has no temporal beginning. About this process see A$vaghosa, Ta tch’eng k 
sin louen ( Mahayanasraddhotpada.), Taisho XXXII, 1667 9. .584, c, lines 
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8-9 and p. 586, a, lines 11-14 ( =T. Suzuki, The Awakening of Faith, pp. 56 
and 78); Dignaga, Alambanapariksa 6-8; Hiuan Tsang, Tch'eng wei che 
louen ( Vijfiaptimatratasiddhi ),: Taisho XXXI, 1585, p. 2. a, lines 9-11, p. 6 
c, lines 26-29, p. 8, b, line 6 up to p. 8, c, line 3 (= L. de la Vallee Poussin, 
La Siddhi de Hiuan Tsang, p. 16 ( Atmagrahavibhanga ), p. 80, ( Dharmagra- 
havibhanga ) and pp. 105-107 ( Nanda et Srisena, Dharmapala ); Lankava- 
türasütra, p. 18, lines 9-10, p. 20, lines 4 and 14-15, pp. 38-39 Prajfiaka- 
ramati, Panjika ad IX, 32, 33, 84; Sthiramati, Tika of the Bhasya of Vasu- 
bandhu to the Karikas of Maitreya ad I, 2, p. 10, lines 14-17; ad I, 4, p. 15, 
lines 15-16 and p. 16, lines 13-14; ad T, 7, p. 20, lines 10-12, and ad III, 13, 
p. 100, lines 21-29; Sthiramati, Bhasya of the Triméika of Vasubandhu 
ad l, p.98. See also the exposition of this doctrine in the above quoted 
Hinduist authors 


VI 
Other cases of anaditya : 
Without entering into details, we indicate other cases of anaditva : 


Citta and caittas. See Sthiramati, Tika of the Bhasya of Vasubandhu 
of the Karikas of Maitreya ad I, 2, p. 11; Kambala, Navasloki, 7 (11), in 
Tucci, Minor Buddhist Texts Y, p. 217 


Alayavijüana. See Hiuan Tsang, Tch'eng wei che louen ( Vijnaptima- 
tratasiddhi), Taisho XXXI, 1585, p. 12, b, line 28-p. 12, c, line 15 ( = L. der 
la Vallee Poussin, La Siddhi de Hiuan Tsang, pp. 156-157). 


The union of the soul with passion. See Vatsyayana, Bhasya of the 
Nyayasitra of Gautama IIT, 1, 24 (in fine ). : 

The series of creations and destructions of the world. See Sankara, 
Bhasya of the Vedantasütra of Badarayana ad II, 1, 36. 


The series of masters who have taught the Veda. See Vacaspati Misra, 
Bhamati, p. 99; Anandanubhava, Nydyaratnadipavali, p. 32, line 2. 
Dosasambandha. See LankG@vatarasiitra II, verse 156 


The series of diverse effects and of their diverse causes, in which each 
effect is cause and each cause is effect. See Prajnakaramati, Pafijika ad 
IX, 118. | न 


The series of knowledge's ** seed " and knowledge's act, in which each 
* seed " has been produced by a previous knowledge's act and each know- 
ledge's act by a previous “seed”. See Dignaga, Alambanapariksü 6-8. 
Sünyatà See Mahavyutpatti 943; Dharmasamgraha 41 


Bijas. See Hiuan Tsang, op. cit., p. 8, a; line 20-p. 8, b, line 6 (=L 
de la Vallee Poussin, op. cit., pp. 102-104 ( Candrapala ) 
8 [ Annals, BORI] 
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3 Time. See Aryabhata, ‘Aryabhatiya YII, 11 and Bhaskara, Bhasya ad 
locum. ; = 


Isvara ( Acyuta). . See Jayakhyasamhita, p. 46, verse 73, p. 177, verse - 
275. | i 


We hope that the quoted texts and the annotations we have done are 
sufücient to show the importance of the anaditva theory in Indian thought. 
We think that the anaditva is a most necessary postulate in the great majority 
of the Indian philosophical systems; it allows giving a rational answer to 
many of the difficulties that present themselves in these systems. 


. If together with the anāditva theory we think that for Indian thought 

the number of universes, scattered in an unlimited space, is infinite, then we 
can affirm that one of the most characteristic features of Indian culture is its 
desire of infinitude 
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AN ATTEMPT TO RECONSTRUCT A * LOST" WORK 
OF RAJASEKHARA 
ts 
LUDWIK STERNBACH 


Well known Works of RajaSekhara 


1.1. Itis a well known fact that RajaSekhara who belonged to the 
Yayavara family and lived between the last quarter of the ninth and the fisst 
quarter of the tenth century! left four dramas : the Viddhasalabhaf jika, the 
Balaramayana, the Pracandapandava (or Balabharata), the Karpuramai- 
jari and a treatise of poetics, the Kavyamimarisa. ' 


1.2. Itis perhaps less known that Rajasekhara left also a mahāpraban- 
dha called Haravilasa ( for the completion of which he got the position of a 
mahakavi ) ; the Bhuvanako$a,-a treatise on world geography; and a lexicon 
of synonyms of Siva. 


Less known Works of RajaSekhara 


2.1. The Haravilasa is not extant; it is mentioned six times by name 
as a work of Ràja$ekhara.? Additionally, fourteen fragments of the Hara- 


vilasa are found in different sources.? र 


2.2.1. The Bhuvanakosa is also not extant ; it is mentioned by Raja$e- 
khara himself at the end of his Kavyamimanisa ( KavR ) ( 17. 48 ). There, after 
having dealt in detail with the description of Jambudvipa and Bharatavarsa, 
he wrote about “ my kosa” s 


gi देशविभागो मुद्रामात्रेण सूत्रितः सुधियाम्‌ | 
यस्तु जिगीषत्यधिकं Ter मद्भुवनकोशमसौ ॥ 








1 Cf. L. Sternbach, Rajasekhara and his Unknown Verses, footnote 1 

2 Hemacandra’s Kavydnusasana 401.12-9 ; 401.21-2; Sarvananda’s Tikasarvasva on 
Amarakoga 2.63; Ujjvaladatta, Unadisutra ad 2.28; "V. Raghavan, Srigarapra- 
kasa (508 ), pp. 790, 791 -z 

8 Vidyavinoda Narayana’s Commentary on the Amarakoga (MS. R.3645; MS 
Library, Madras ), pp. 331 and 423; Sarvananda’s Tikasarvasva on Amarakosa 1.170 
and 2.318; Sarasvatikanthabharana of-Bhoja ad 2.138-9 (387; p. 306); 2.109 (275 
3-4), ad 2.110 (313; pp. 281 and 314); Jalhana’s Suktimuktavalr 103. 6-9; V. 
Raghavan, Srhgaraprakasa pp. 790, 791; anonymous (an.) Commentary on the 
Amarakoga (MS. R. 3356 of the MS. Library, Madras; p. 128 ); -Ujjvaladatta 
Unadisutra ad 2,76, 
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2.2.2. Not all historians of Sanskrit literature are convinced that the 
Bhuvanakoéa really existed as a distinct work. L. Renou in his translation 
into French of the Kavyamimanisa was definitely of the Opinion that Bhuva- 
nakoSa was a distinct work of RajaSekhara and said about the Bhuvanakosa 
titre d'un ouvrage perdu de Ràjasekhara lexique de termes géographiques 
( p. 259; footnote 281) and d'autres oeuvres sont perdues .. sans doute; 
aussi le Bhuvanakosa, un léxique géographique auquel renvoie un passage de 
Kavyamimamsa (XVII. 281) (p. 2). P. V. Kane, however thought that 
Rajasekhara in the seventeenth adhyaya-of the Kavyamimanisa, when 
mentioning the Bhuvanako$a, referred only to the last part of the first 
adhikarana of the Kavyamimümsa.* The latter argument does not seem to 
be convincing in view of the very clear reference to the Bhuvanakoéa as “ my 
kosa " at the end of the seventeenth adhyaya of the Kavyamimanisa 


2.3. The lexicon of synonyms of Siva written by RajaSekhara, also not 
extant, is mentioned in the Unadisitra of Ujjvaladatta Ujjvaladatta quotes 
there a line'from RajaSekhara about synonyms of Siva and says (ad 2. 76 ) 


चण्डीकान्तो भगाछे च लेलिहानो वृषध्वजः ॥ _ 


2.4. In addition, a nafika, called Ratnamafijari ( E. V. Viraraghasa- 
carya Andhra Pattrika 1930 ; p. 78) and the Astapatradalakamala ( mention- 
ed by Bhoja ) are cited as other works of Rajasekhara 


2.5. We finally find in classical and other subhasita-sanigraha-s one 
hundred and fifty-seven detached verses attributed to RajaSekhara, so that it 
seems to be reasonable to subscribe to the statement of the editor of the third 
edition of the Kavyamimanisa® that it appears that RajaSekhara was an exten- 
sive writer and might have written more works than hitherto known. , In 
any case the one hundred fifty-seven verses which are quoted in anthologies 
specifically attributed to RajaSekhara and which do not occur in his extant 
and known works, must have been culled either from his hitherto unknown 
writings or have been composed ad hoc and belonged to the .muktaka poetry 
of RàjaSekhara." 








* History of Sanskrit Poetics 3, pp. 207-8 Kavyamimamsa in GOS. 13, Introduction 
a, Bealls s 
5 They are edited and described in L. Sternbach’s Rüjasekhara and his Unknown 
ग Verses, Annex I. S. Konow in his study on Rajagekhara (HOS. 4) noticed only ten 
. such verses. . . . oe 
.8 GOS. 13; Introduction p. xxxiii 
* With the exception of twenty verses which were probably culled from Rajasekhara’s 
Haravilasa, (See para 3) 
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Detached Verses Attributed to RajaSekhara and quoted in Subhasita-sasingraha-s 
3. These one hundred. and fifty-seven verses, mentioned above, can be 
divided into three groups : : 

(a) twenty verses ( or fragments thereof, or prose passages ) probably 
culled from the Haravilasa; - 

(b) forty-three laudatory or appreciative verses (“ memorial 
verses ? ) about some poets and about the theory of poetics : - 


(€) ninety-four other verses, mostly lyrical, devotional, mythological 
and other detached verses, probably composed by Raja$ekhara when he 
stood at the apex of his literary activity. These verses, in particular, prove 
the subtleness and elegance of RajaSekhara’s expression; exceptional skill if 
the portrayal of the phenomena of nature ; beauty and unparallelled grace in 
painting different moods ; sensibility in the description of adolescence, sepa- 
ration of lovers; and excellent handling of Sanskrit metres, etc. All 
that proves that Rajasekhara was’a great poet and his detached verses can 
be regarded as poetical gems not only of Sanskrit, but also. of world 
literature. 


Laudatory and Appreciatory detached Verses of RajaSekhara 


4. 1. The present study will concentrate, however, on group ( b) only, 
i. e. on the forty-three laudatory and appreciatory verses, for it seems that these 
verses form a distinct part ( or even contain perhaps in extenso ) an unknown 
yet and not yet discovered RajaSekhara’s work which could be either an 
unknown short treatise on poetics or a collection óf memorial verses, a 
Kavyavimars$a or a Kavikavyaprasamsa. 

4.2. The question is not new, for it is known for a long time that 
Bhagavadatta Jalhana’s Suktimuktavali ( JS ) contains in chapter 4 called 
Kavikavyapra$amsa numerous verses attributed to RajaSekhara which are 
laudatory verses of different poets. However, at present, with new studies made 
on Harikavi's Subhasitaharavali ( SH ) ( which contains most of the laudatory 
verses also included in the Süktimuktavali ) and detached verses quoted in 
other anthologies than the Süktimuktüvali and the Subhasitaharavali,? 
particularly the Sarügadhara-paddhati (SP ), it seems quite probable that it 
is possible to come to the conclusion that a short treatise of poetics by 
Rajasekhara mostly containing laudatory verses, really existed and can, on 
the basis of subhasita-samgraha-s be reconstructed. 


5. Itis possible to reconstruct forty-three verses of this ** treatise ", of 
which thirty-eight are laudatory verses, four verses are suitable to be 





8 Both these subhüsita-samgraha-s are interrelated. See L. Sternbach, The Main 
Sources of Harikavi's Subhasitaháravali in ABORI. 58-59, Pp.,349-363. 
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included in any treatise on poetics and one verse can be considered as an 
“introductory verse which lists sixteen or seventeen Sanskrit poets who were 
considered by Raja$ekhara as the greatest poets of India in, or before, his 
times 


The Greatest Poets of India according to RajaSekhara: 


6. The greatest poets of India ( in alphabetical order ) were according 
to Rajasekhara (No. 1 of the Annex): (Kanta), Kalidasa, Ganapati, 
Tarala, Dandin, Divakara, Bana, Bharavi, Bhasa, Mentha, Ratnakara, 
Ramila, Vararuci, Sahasanka, Subandhu, Somila and Skand(h)a.? Of these 
poets, generally, not well known were Tarala, who belonged to the Yayavara 
family and was a friend of RajaSekhara, Divakara and Skand(h)a. Whether 
Rajasekhara enumerated also Kanta as a poet, otherwise unknown, is not 
certain, for kànta in the context could mean either a name of a poet or an 
attribute of Ratnakara - charming Ratnakara. 


Detached Verses on the Theory of Poetics according to RajaSekhara 


7.1. The four verses which could suit any treatise of poetics and are of 
general character are verses Nos. 2 to 5 of the Annex. They say: “ I praise 
the mind of poets ; they swim in the water of mind,!? where like hanisa-birds 
are the world's fourteen." (This verse could have been put as one of the 
introductory verses of the treatise); the other three verses say : sometimes, 
when the plot is big it should be dealt in few words for reason of effect, 
but if the plot is small, the treatment should be expanded and in some 
others, words should be employed as if weighed on a balance ; thus, in these 
three ways, the words and meanings should be employed by poets; though 
a poem should have depth of meaning, it should have a variety of pleasing 
sounds for without them bells, even attached to an elephant, do not strike 
one when (tbe elephant) is walking; and a poem censured by the wicked 
must be meritorious for thieves do not bore holes in the wall of a house of’ 
one who is devoid of riches.!? 


7.2. The last of these verses of general character, proves that these 
verses had been really composed by Rajasekhara, for they reflect clearly 
RajaSekhara's writings full of proverbial expressions, a feature so characte- 
ristic to his writings.!? 


9 About each of these poets see L. Sternbach, Rajasekhara and his Unknown Verses, 
part III. 
10 Pratibhambhas synonyms of the Manasa lake on mount Kailasa where Siva and 
Kubera had their paradise. 
u L. H. Gray's translation. (No, 2 of the Annex ). 
1? Nos.3, 4 and 5 of the Annex respectively. 
18 Cf, L. Sternbach, Rajasekhara and his Unknown Versés, paragraph 17. 
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Characteristic Features of Memorial Verses of RajaSekhara 


8. The remaining thirty-eight verses, which:form the bulk of theun- 
known treatise of poetics by Rajasekhara, if it éver existed, are appreciatory’/, 
Jaudatory or * memorial verses." ' They are wiitten in a style quite different 
from Rajasekhara's other compositions. Generally, these verses are of double 
entendre where either the name of the author, or the title of his work, or both 
are woven ingeniously into the -text of the verse with a double.or hidden 
meaning ( cf. Nos. 13, 26, 35 of the Annex ). Rajasekhara’s Kavyavimarsa 
is, thus, a collection of artificial punning verses. . - i xe 


Other Collections of Memorial Verses 


9. The preparation of collections of-memorial verses was quite popular 
in India in the tenth century onwards. And so; ‘we find such. collections of 
memorial verses, to enumerate only few, in Soddhala’s Campükatha Udayas 
sundari ( first and eighth ucchvasas ), in Mafkha's Srikanthacarita, in Dhana- 
pala’s Tilakamafijari, in Some$vara's Campükavya Kirtikaumudi, Devas 
candra's Prakrit Santinathacaritra or even Bana’s Harsacarita, as well as.in 
early, classical subhasita-samgraha-s, where the respective chapters are called 
kavistutikavya (in Vidyakara's Subhasitaratnakosa), or kavikavyapraSamsa 
in Bhagavadatia Jalhana's Süktimuktavali and ( Vallabhadeva's Subhasita-- 
vali [ VS ] ), or kavyaprasamsa ( in the Sarigadhara-paddhati ) or similarly. 


Theories on Inclusion of Memorial. Verses in Different Works of RajaSekhara 


10.0 It was suggested before, that the collection of memorial verses by 
Rajasekhara formed, an integral part of the Kavyamimamsa or of the 
Haravilasa and was not an independent work of RajaSekhara. Although 
these suggestions cannot,be dismissed out of hand, they are not likely to be 
accepted for the following reasons i : 


10.1. In its beginning, the Kavyamimamsa enumerates the eighteen 
subject matters ( astadasadhikaranani ^ with which the whole treatise will 
deal with the fifteen topics ( prakaranas y? with which the only extant chapter 
of the Kavyamimamsa will be considered and in these lists none of the 
subject matters nor topics concerning the praise of poets would fit.16 


10.2. We know too little about the Haravilása to be-able to say anything 
about its contents, in addition to a presumption that it, dealt with Siva’s 
destruction of some Asura!? and some reference to às? and anka; it does not 





14 441.1 
15 1.16 

16 So also introduction to the Kavyamimamsa (GOS. 1.)!-as quoted in GOS. 3; p. xxxvi, 
17 Cf. V. Raghavan, Srigarapraküsa pp. 791-2 
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seem reasonable to assume; therefore, that à chapter with laudalory verses on 
poets would fit this mahaprabandha. In any-case, the hypothesis of some 
historians of Sanskrit literature that a collection of appreciatory verses was 

included “ in the beginning of the Haravilasa ११०9 is a pure guess-work, not 
-substantiated at all 


thee 


11. On the contrary, since we know that RajaSekhara was a prolific 
author, who wrote two different kosa-s, wrote an extensive treatise of poetics 
— the Kavyamimanisa,?® it is'probable that he wrote also another shorter 
work on poetics where he included the appreciatory memorial verses, the 
more so as that work contained also general rules dealing with poetics? ( see 
also the Annex; Nos. 1-5).and the composition of such a work was very 
popular at the time when RajaSekhara lived.?t : 


"Importance of the Collection of the Memorial Verses 


a 


£ 12. Thistreatise of poetics containing memorial verses, if it ever existed,22 
is important for historians of Sanskrit literature, for we find there precious 
information about poets and poetesses unknowr or little known ( e.g. Avanti, 
Drona, Gonandana, Kadambarirama, ( Kanta® ),.Skand(h)a, Surananda; 
poetesses Prabhurdevi and Subhadrà ) and titles of works they have written 
which are otherwise unknown (e.g. Bhima's Svapnadàsanana and Trilocana's 
Parthavijaya ) 


13, The memorial/laudatory verses which, as is likely, were included in 
the hitherto unknown Rajasekhara's work, give us some information, in 
addition to the main poets of India, enumerated in verse 1 of the annex 
‘and the four general verses dealing with the theory of poetics ( verses Nos. 2 
‘to 5'of the annex ) about the following poets and poetesses ( in alphabetical 
order ): Akalajalada ( Nos. 6-7 of the Annex ); Avanti ( No. 8 of the Annex ); 
:Anandavardhana ( No. 9 of the Annex ); Kadambaririma ( No. 7 of the 
Annex 4); Kanta;?. Kalidasa ( No. 11; see also Nos. 1, 8 and 38 of the 


18 See introduction to the Kavyamimamsa (GOS. 1)3; p. xxxiii and footnote 1 on p. xvi 
repeated by P. V. Kane in his History of Sanskrit Poetics ; p. 205 ; footnote 3 
gi? See paragraph 2.5 
20 See paragraph 7.1 
791 See paragraph 9 
“22 If we do not accept the theory of the existence of an independent work containing 
memorial verses belonging to group (c) of paragaph 3, we must consider them as 
detached verses composed by Rajagekhara. 
?3 See above paragraph 6 - 
24 This is not a laudatory verse for Kadambarirama but for Akalajalada who belonged 
* 0 the Yayavara “ family “ to which also Rajasekhara belonged 
25 See paragraph 6 - 
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Annex); Kumaradasa (No. 12 of the Annex); Kulasekhara (No. 13 of the: 
Annex );. Ganapati ( No. 14; see also No. 1 of the Annex ); Guoadhya ( No.- 
15 of the Annex); Gonandana (No. 16 of the Annex); Tarala ( No. 17; see: 
also No. 1 of the Annex ); Trilocàna ( No. 18 of the Annex ); Dandin ( No; 
19; see also No. 1 of the Annex ); Divakara; ( No. 20; see also No. 1 of the 
Annex ); Drona ( No. 21 of the Annex ); Dhananijaya ( No. 22 of the Annex );: 
Panini ( No. of 23 the Annex ); Pradyumna ( No. 24 of the Annex y; Prabhur-: 
devi ( No. 25 of the Annex ); Bana ( No. 26 and 27; see also Nos 1 and 20 o£ 
the Annex ); Bharavi (No. 28; see also Nos. 1 and 32 of the Annex ); Bhasa 
( No. 29; see also No. 1 of the Annex); Bhima ( No. 30 of the Annex ); 
Mayüra ( No. 31; see also No. 20 of the Annex ), Magha ( No. 32; see also 
No. 28 of the Annex ); Mayuraja ( see No. 33 of the Annex ); Mentha (see 
No. 1 of the Annex ); Ratnakara ( No. 34; see No. 1 of the Annex ); Ramila. 
( No. 35; see also No. 1 of the Annéx ); Vararuci (No. 36; see also No. 1: 
of the Annex ); Vikatanitamba ( No. 37 of the Annex ); Vijayanka (see No. 
38 of the Annex ); Sankara (No. 39 of the Annex); Sátavahana or Satavahana 
(see No. 40 of the Annex ); Silabhattarika (No. 41 of the Annex ); Sdhasanka 
(No. 1 of the Annex); Subandhu ( No. 1 of the Annex ); Subhadra ( No: 
42 of the Annex ); Surinanda ( No. 43 of the Annex ); Somila ( No. 1 of the 
Annex ) and Skand(h)a ( No. 1 of the Annex ). M 


14. Of these forty-two poets only five are not mentioned among the 
most important poets of India ( see No. 1 of the Annex), viz. Kanta (D, 
Mentha, Sahasaüka, Skand(h)a and Subandhu, while some others are men-. 
tioned more than once. i i 


Sources of the Laudatory Verses - "s s xm 


15. In the first place the laudatory verses are mentioned in Bhagavadatta. 
Jalhana’s Siktimuktavali and in Harikavi's Subhasitaharavali and some times 
also in the Sarngadhara-paddhati. Verses attributed to RajaSekhara which 
appear only in the Süktimuktavali are Nos. 2, 5, 8, 11, 12 (the verse is also 
quoted anonymously in Vidyakara's Subhasitaratnakosa [ SkV ] ) 13,16, 26 
(the verse is also quoted anonymously in the Süktiratnàvali of Vaidyanatha ), 
21, 29,36, 39 and 41(the verseis also quoted anonymously in the Sarügadhara- 
paddhati); verse which only appears in the Subhasitabaravali is No. 3 (in 
the Suktimuktavali it is quoted anonymously ); in the Siktimuktavali, Subhas 
sitaharavali and the Sarhgadhara-paddhati appears verse No. 19 which is, 
(attributed to RajaSekhara ), while it is quoted anonymously in the Sükti- 
ratnavali of Vaidyanatha; verses Nos. 20 and 21 are attributed to Raja- 
Sckhara in the Suktimuktaval and the Sarügadhara-paddhati; to different 





?6 See paragraph 6. 
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authors are.attributed verses Nos. 1 (attributed to RajaSekhara in the Sarnga+ 
dhara-paddhati ‘and to Dhanáda in Subhasitaharávali, while it is quoted. 
anonymously in the Süktimuktavali ); No::31 ( attributed to Rajasekhara in 
the Süktimuktavali and to Trilocana in the Subhasitaharavali); No. 32 attri-: 
buted to RajaSekhara or Dhanàpala in the Suktimuktavali and to Dhanapala 
in the Subhasitaharavali ); No. 37 (attributed to RajaSekhara in ‘the Sükti- 
muktavali and to Vikatanitamba in the Sübhasitaharavali ) and No..42 ( attri- 
buted to RajaSekhara in the.Süktimutavali and to Subhadra in the Subhasita- 
' haravali ) 


16. Probably only. one verse, i.e. No. 32 is not a Rajasekhara’s verse, 
कृपा a Dhanapala's verse, for it is attributed to Dhanapala in the Subhasita- 
haravali and to Dhanapala or RajaSekhara in the Suktimuktavali and occurs 
in Dhanapala’s Tilakamaiijari No. 28. -Verses Nos. 37 and 43 are in the 
Süktimuktavali.attributed to Rajasekhara, while in the Subhagitaharavali to 

. Vikatanitamba -and Subhadra respéctively. They deal there in this order 
with thesé two authoresses and probably because of that were so attributed in 
the Subhasitaharavali; no other reasons could be ‘adduced to attribute them 
to the two poetesses; it might, therefore, -be assumed that Harikavi wrongly 
attributed the verses tò these two poetesses instead of attributing them to 
Rajasekhara, as the Süktimuktavali. did o E: 


Tentative Reconstruction of a “ lost * treatise on Poetics by RajaSekhara 


17.1. `The following annex contains the tentative reconstruction of the 
hitherto unknown work of RajaSekhara on the basis of quotations specifically 
attributed to Rajasekhara in subhasita-samgraha-s which contains : (a) verses 
on poetics not included in the Kavyamimarmsa; and (b.) memorial: (^or 
qaudatory/appreciative ) verses of poets.?? : - 


17.2. It may be assumed: that this work, if it ever existed, contained 
in any case, more verses dealing with poetics and, probably also, more 
numerous laudatory verses.. These verses were certainly included in.the 
original treatise in another order than that given in the annex which quotes 
the memorial verses arbitrarily, i.e. in the .alphabetical order of the authors 
cited by Rajasekhara -o : dc ER UR 
18. . -References to the sources, different réadings-as noted in the different 
sources which quote the appropriate verses are given below each verse: 
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27 Some of the memorial verses only ( but not ali) were also quoted-in volume 4 of the 
Kavyamala Series. ५ KEM) है DE : 


ANNEXE © © © 00 VS 
GENERAL Fe 
_ . ` मासो रामिळसोमिलो' वररुचिः श्रीसाहसाङ्कः कविर 
`. , „` Hat भारविकालिदासंतरलाः स्कन्धः सुबन्धुश्च यः | 
दण्डी बाणदिवाकरो गणपतिः. कान्तश्च रत्नाकर 


सिद्धा यस्य सरस्वती भगवती के तस्य सर्वेऽपि uut] C 


SP 188 (a. Rajasekhara ) AP 77 (a. Rajasekhara) (cf. ZDMG 28. 
177), SH 294 (a. Sti Dhanada ), JS 4.119. an., ( v. Kav p. 91) 


(1) सौमिलो ŚP (var. ) 


Jak d 


कवीनां मानसं नौमी तरन्ति प्रतिभाम्मसि | 
यत्र हंसवयांसीव भुवनानि चतुर्दशा ॥ २ ॥ 


JS 4.3 (a. Rajasekhara), SH 302 (a. RajaSekhara), BhPr-112 (ab 
the king ; cd Kalidasa ) ( samasya), SMS 9123, ( v. Kav p. 87) 


काचिद्वस्तु स्फारं कतिपयपंदैरर्पितगुणं | 
कचित्‌ सङ्किसेऽथ प्रचुरवचनेरेव रचना | 
यथावाच्यं शब्दा; काचिदपि तुलायामिव gara 


त्रिभिः mes कविषु ay’ शब्दाथनियम: ॥ ३ ॥ 
; Sm 284 (a, Rājaśekhara ), JS 4.30 ( कस्यापि ), SMS 11962, ( Y, Kav 
9 ). - E ८ 


(1) काव्ये JS ( var. ). 
(2) विष JS (var. ) 


HAT 'चार्थसोर5पि काव्ये शब्दविचित्रता | 
विना घण्टाट्णत्कारं गजो गच्छन्न शोभते. ॥ 9 ॥ 


JS 4.12 (a. RajaSekhara ), SH 415 (a. Rajasekhara ) SMS 8858 
( cf. Kav p. 86) 


(1) ae JS. XT EOE! -: कलि 
काव्ये भाव्यं गुणेस्तत्र SHAT दूषयन्ति qoc क जु | 
न दुर्गतगृहे सन्थिदीयत जातु दस्युभिः ॥ ५॥ ` Te 40 क म 
JS 4. 22 ( a, RajaSekhara ), SMS 9928. 


28 Additional abbreviations : a.= attributed to; AP = A: Aufrecht in ZDMG 27. 1-120 

. BhPr = Bhojaprabandha of Ballaladeva; Kav = Kavindravacanasamuccaya. Intro- 
duction by F. W. Thomos; SMS = Mahasubhasita-samgraha by L. Sternbach; VIS 
64, 69, 71,-73; ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschea Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 


ls 
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AKALAJALADA-KADAMBARIRAMA . 
अकाळजळदेन्दोः सा ह्या वदनचन्द्रिकाः | 
नित्यं कविचकोरैर्या पीयते न च हीयते॥ ६॥ 


JS 4.83 (a. RajaSekhara ), SH 488. (a. RajaSekhara ), SMS 62 (cf. 
Bhandarkar’s Report for 1887-91, pp. xii. 46; xv. 31); (Kav p. 86), KM 4; 


p.7. 
(1) वचन" P. Peterson’s Report, KM. 
- अकाळजळद' ोकैश्चित्रमात्मकृतेरिब । ` 
= जातः कादम्बरीरामो नाटके प्रवरः कविः ॥ ७ ॥ 

JS 4.84 (a. Raja$ekhara), SMS 63, (cf. Bhandarkar’s Report for 
1887-91, p. xii. 47 ) ; (Kav p. 86), KM 4, p. 8 

(1) अकालजल्दे' JS ( var. ). 

AVANTI 

अवन्तिः काव्यमानर्च wes मौखरिशेखर: (१ ) | 

शिष्यो बाणश्च संक्रान्त-कान्तवेदवचाः कविः ॥ ८॥ 

JS 4.64 ( a. RajaSekhara ), SMS 3258. 

(1) चचोर्‌ JS ( var. ). 

(2) संक्रन्तः JS ( var. ) 

ANANDAVARDHANA 

ध्वनिनातिगभीरेण काव्यतत्त्वनिवेशिना | 

आनन्दवधनः कस्य नासीदानन्दवधेनः ॥ ९ ॥ 

JS 4.78 (a. Rajasekhara ), SH 330 (a. Rajasekhara ), ( cf. Bhandarkar's 
Report for 1987-91, p. xv 29; p. Peterson’s II Report 9. 59), Kav p. 87, 
KM 4,p. 8. 

KADAMBARI-RAMA see No. 6. 
KANTA see No. 1 and para 6. 


KALIDASA see also Nos. 1, 38 


एकोऽपि जीयते हन्त काळिदासो न केनचित्‌ d 
Ma लल्तिद्गोर काळिदासत्रयी किसु ॥ १०॥ - 


JS 4.60 ( a. RajaSekhara ), SH 441 ( a. RajaSekhara ), SMS 7728, (cf. l 
Bhandarkar’s Report for 1887-91, p. xiii. 9 ), Kav p. 86, KM 4, p. 8. 
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अन्तरं कियदाख्यान्ति सन्तो रघुकिरातयोः । 


अन्तरं तावदाख्यान्तिः सन्तो cues ॥ ११॥ 
SH 442 (a. Rajasekhara ), JS 4.56 an., (cf. Bhandarkar’s Report for 
1887-91, 5. xiii. 8; Kav. 9. 86), SMS 1616. 
(1) यावदा” SH. 
KUMARADASA 
जानकीहरणं कतुं रघुवंश स्थिते सतिः | 
कविः कुमारदासश्चः रावणश्च’ यदि क्षम: ॥ १२॥ E 
JS 4.76 ( a. Rajasekhara ), SkV 1707 an., SMS 1 5242, (cf. Bhandarkar’s 
Report for 1887-91; p. xv, 27 ), Kav p. 87, KM 4, p. 8. 
(1) पुरः स्थिते SKV. 
(2) दासो वा SKV. 
(3) रावणो वा SKV. 


KULASEKHARA 

दूरादपि सतां चित्ते छिखित्वाश्चरयमञ्जरीम्‌ | 

कुल्होखरवर्माब्यां' चकाराश्चर्यमञ्रीम्‌ ॥ १३ ॥ 

JS 4.86 (a. RajaSekhara ), SMS 19481, (cf. Bhandarkar’s Report, 9. xii. 
49; Kav p. 87). 

(1) 'वंश्येभ्यां JS; (var.); "weht KM (var). , 

.GANAPATI see also No. 1. 

अथो गणपतिं बन्दे महामो'दविधायिनम्‌ | 

विद्याधरगणे्यस्य* पूज्यते कण्ठरगीजेतम्‌ ॥ १४॥ 

JS 4.72 (a. RajaSekhara ), SH 338 ( a. RajaSekhara ), SMS 799, ( cf. 
Bhandarkar's Report for 1887-91, p. xv, 24; Kav p. 86, KavR p. 225, KM 4. 
p. 9.) 

(1) नरपाति Js. 

(2) महामदवि Peterson's II Report, . 

(3) विद्याधरमणोर (^ ) P. Peterson's II Report, KM. 

GUNADHYA 

हुता शिखिनि गौणाढ्या स्तोकशेषापि सा कथा । 

सुरळीढन्दुळखेव छोके पूज्यतमाभवत्‌ || १५ । 


JS 4.52 (a. RajaSekhara ), SH. 443 ( a. Rajasekhara ), ( cf. Bhandarkar's 
Report for 1887-91, p. xiii; Kav p- 88, A. K, Warder II p. 140, KM 4, p. 9). 
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GONANDANA -- HS PEST 
अनुप्रासिनि सन्दर्भ गोनन्दनसमः कुतः। . . sos 
यथार्थनामतैवास्य ART बदति' ASAT ॥ १६-॥ 


JS 4.85 (a. Ràjasekhara), SMS 1473, ( cf Bhandarkar's Report for 
1887-91; p. xii. 48 ), Kav p. 86, KM 4, p. 9 


(1) यद्दाग्वदति Bhandarkar's Report; यद्वावदापे KM. ˆ - EN 


TARALA see also No. 1 
यायावरकुछभ्रणसुक्तायषटेश्च' मण्डनम्‌ | 
सुवर्णबन्धरुचिरस्तरकस्तरछो यथा॥ १७॥ ` ` ` ` hy, BE 


JS 4.89 ( a. Rajasekhara ), SH 337 (a Rajasekhara ), (cf. Bhandarkar's 
Report for 1887-91, pp. xii. 52; xvi. 33), P Peterson (II Report, p. 59-), 
Kav. p. 88; KM 4; p. 9 


(1) हारयरेश्व KM, P. Peterson’s Report Page E. OM 


TRILOCANA 


aj ल्रिछोचनादन्यो ना पार्थविजयं क्षमः |... lien 
aay’ शाक्यते द्रष्टं लोचनद्वयिमिः कथम्‌ $c N यक UR 


JS 4.71 (a. Rajasekhara J, SH 446 ( a. Raja$ekhara), SMS 8868, (cf 
Bhandarkar’s Report for 1887-91, p. xv, 23), P. Peterson II. Report, p. 68), 
SIB p. 883, Kav. p. 86, KM 4; p, 10. - x P uu 

(1) = (छु?) Bhandarkar's Report — . TP. 

M (2) अन्यः कः SH, KM, Peterson's Report e l 


E 


(3) agt SH; तदर्थः KM, Peterson's Report l 
DANDIN see also No. 1, 

त्रयोऽग्नय्नयो देवाख्नयो वेदाखयों गणाः | yak c 

रयो दणिडप्रबन्धाश्वः Ag लोकेष विश्रताः॥ १९॥. - „¦ 


JS 4. 74 (a. Rajaekhara), SH 447 (a, RajaSekhara ), SP 174 ( a. 
Rajesekhara ), Süktiratnavali of Vaidyanatha ( MS IO 1203, Eggéling 4032) 
73 an., SMS 17515, P. Peterson's II Report.p. 63, KM 4, p. 10, Kav p 89 

o (1)द वे tr. SP | 
_ (2) प्रयोगाश्च SH, P. Peterson's Report - 
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DIVAKARA ( Candila - Divakara; Mátaüga-Divakara ); see also No. 1, 
अहो प्रभावो वाग्देव्या यद्वण्डारृदिवाकरः | 
श्रीहषेस्याभवत्‌ सभ्यः GAY बाणमयूरयोः ॥ २० ॥ 


JS 4,70 ( a. RajaSekhara ), $P 189 (a. Rajasekhara ), SMS 4161, ( cf. 
Bhandarkar's Report for 1887-91, p.xv, 22), Kav p. 86, KM 4; p. 12; AP 
7. ZDMG 27, 636 and 28. 157. 


(1) यन्मातज्ञद्वाकरः SP, KM. 


DRONA 
सरस्व॒तीपवित्राणां जातिस्‌ तन्त्रं न देहिनाम्‌ः | 2 
व्यासस्पर्धी कळाळो5भूत? ath मारते कविः [D २१ ॥ 

JS 4.69 (a. RajaSekhara ), SP 190 (a. RajaSekhara ), ( cf. Bhandarkar’s 

Report for 1887-91, p. xv; 21-6, Kav p. 88), KM 4; p. 10. 

(1) तत्र KM. 

(2) कारणम्‌ KM. 
(3) ऽभूद्‌ KM. 
(4) यद्द्रोणो JS. 

DHANAMJAYA 
द्विः सन्धाने निपुणतां स b चक्रे धनंजय: | 
यया जाते फळं तस्य* सतां चक्रे धनंजयः ॥ २२॥ 

JS 4.87 (a. Rajasekhara), SH 336 (a. RajaSekhara ), SMS 20530, 

(cf. Bhandarkar’s Report for 1887-91, p. xv, 32), P. Peterson’s II Report 

p. 89, Kav p. 87), KM, 4, p. 10. 

( 1 ) द्विसंघने KM. Peterson’s Report. 
(2) सता SH. 

(3) धनञ्जयः JS. 

(4) तत्र SH. 

PANINI 
स्वस्ति पाणिनये qut यस्य ex: 
आदौ व्याकरणं काव्यमनु जाम्बबतीजयः' ॥ २३ N 


JS 4.45 ( a. RajaSekhara ), SH 510 (a. RajaSekhara ), (cf. Bhandarkar's 
Report for 1897-91, p. xiii, 2; P. Peterson’s II Report p. 61, Kav p. 88; A.K§ 
Warder 644), KM 4, p. 10. 

(1) जयम्‌ KM, Peterson’s Report. 
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PRADYUMNA 
प्रयुम्नानापरस्पेह नाटके पटवा गिरः | 


प्रयुम्नानापरस्येह्व पोष्या अपि शराः खरा: ॥ २४ ॥ 
र JS 4.73 (a. RajaSekhara ), SH 339 ( a. RajaSekhara ), ( cf. Bhandarkarts 
Report for 1887-91, p. xi, 25; P. Peterson's Report, II p. 59; Kav p. 87); 
KM 4, p. 11 

(1) खगाः JS (var). 
PRABHURDEVI 

सूक्तीनां स्मरकेळीनां कळानां च विछासभू: । 


प्रभुदेबी कविर्लाटी nf हृदि तिष्ठति ॥२५॥ 

JS 4.94 (a. RajaSekhara ), SH 333 (a. RajaSekhara ), (cf. Bhandarkar’s 
Report for 1887-91, p. xvi. 36; Peterson's II Report, p. 59; Kav p. 84), 
KM 4, p. 11. 


(1) सुरकेलीना JS ( var. ) 

(2) लदीगतापि JS ( var. ) 
BANA See Nos. 1, 20, 30, 146. 

बणिन हृदि लग्नेन यन्मन्दोऽपि पदक्रमः | 

प्रायः कविकुरङ्गाणां AIS तत्र कारणम्‌ ॥ २६॥ 

JS 4.67 (a. RajaSekhara ), Süktiratnavali of Vaidyanatha (MS IO 
12035, Eggeling 4032 ) 76 an., ( cf. Bhandarkar's Report for 1887-91, pp. xiv, 
xv; 19. 21-26, Kav p. 81), KM 4, p. 11. 

सहर्षेचरिता शश्वद्वत'कादम्बरीस्यदाः 


बाणस्य वाण्यनायेव स्वच्छन्दा चरति? क्षिती ॥ २७॥ 
JS 4. 65 (a. RajaSekhara ), (cf. Bhandarkar's Report for 1887-91 
p. xiv, 17: Kav p. 88 ), KM 4, p. 11 | 
(1) wage JS; VET Bhandarkar’s Report; . चरितार्धादूभुतकदम्बरीकथा 
(2) सहषेचरिताभ्ब्याड्भरतकादम्बरीकथा KM; “मुदा JS ( var ), 'स्थदा Bhandarkar’s 
Report. 
(3) भ्रमति KM, Bhandarkar’s Report. 
BHARAVI see also Nos. 1 and 32. 


कृत्खप्रबोधकृद्राणी भा खेरि भारवेः । 


माधेनेव च माघेन कम्पः कस्य न जायते ॥ २८॥ 


JS 4. 58 (a. RajaSekhara ), SH 444 ( a. Rajasekhara ), SMS 11193, (cf. 
Bhandarkar’s Report for 1887-91, p. xiv, 13; Kav. 9. 89), KM 4, p. 11 
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BHASA see also No. 1 - 2 


भासनाटकचक्रेडपि च्छेकेः क्षिते परोक्षितुम्‌ | 

स्वप्रवासवदत्तस्य KERSAA पावक: ॥ २९ ॥ - 

JS. 4.48 (a. RajaSekhara ), (cf. Bhandarkar’s Report for 1887-91, p 
xiii, 4; A. K. Warder II 279, Kav pp. 87; 12) 
BHIMA 

RISA चक्रे मीमटः पञ्चनाटकीम्‌। 

प्राप प्रबन्धराजलं तेषु स्वभदशाननम्‌ || ३० ॥ 


JS 4.81 (a Rajasekhara), SH 449 (a Rajasekhara ), SMS 9805, ( cf. 7 
Bhandarkar's Report for 1887-91, p. xi, 44; P. Peterson's Report, p. 63 
Kav. p. 87 ), KM 4, p. 12 

(1) aise’, mos Peterson’s Report 

(2) URT JS, SH, Peterson's Report 


MAYURA see also No. 20 
aq’ कविभुजङ्गानां गता श्रवणगोचरम्‌ | bs 2 
विषबिद्येव मायूरी मायूरी वाडनिकन्तति ॥ ३१॥ | 
JS 4.68 (a. Rajasekhara ), SH 439 (a. Trilocana ), SMS 18297, ( cf. 
Bhandarkar’s Report for 1887-91, p. xiv 20; xv, 21-6, Kav. p. 87), KM 4 
p. 12 
^ (1) 8 JS (var) 
MAGHA see also No. 28 
[ माधेन वित्रितोत्साह्या न सहन्ते पदक्रमम्‌ | 
स्मरन्ति भारवेरेव कवयः कपयो यथा | ३२ ॥ ] 


JS 4. 59 (a. RajaSekhara, but in the Bhandarkar’s Report for 1887- 
91, p. xiv, 15, a. Dhanapala), SH 342 (a. Dhanapala ) = Dhanapala’s 
Tilakamafijari 28; ( cf. P. Peterson’s II Report, p. 63). - 


MAYURAJA . l 
- मायूराजसमो जज्ञे नान्यः कळ्चुरिः कविः । 
:- उदन्वतः समुत्तस्थुः कति वा तुहिनांशवः ॥ ३३ ॥ 
JS 4.82 (a. RajaSekhara ), SH 335 ( a. RajaSekhara), ( cf. Bhandarkar's 


Report for 1887-91, p. xi, 45; P. Peterson’s II. Report, p. 59; Kav, 89 ); 
KM 4, p. 13 
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MENTHA see also No. 1 - टु 
RATNAKARA see also No. 1 . - "T" 


मा स्म सन्ति हि चत्वार! प्रायो रत्माकरा इमे । 


इतीव स कृतो” धात्रा कवी रत्नाकरोऽपरः' ॥ ३४ ॥ 

JS 4.77 (a. Rajasekhara ), SH 334 (a. RajaSekhara), ( cf Bhandarkar's 
Report for 1887-91, pp. xv 28; P. Peterson'sII Report, p. 59 Kay p. 88), 
KM, 4: p. 14 

(1) सन्तु KM, Peterson's Report. | 

(2) सत्कृतौ JS ( var ). 

(3) कविरत्नाकरो5परः KM, -Peterson’s Report. ee : 


RAMILA see also No. 1 
तो शद्रककथाकरों' रम्यौ रामिल्सोमिलो | 


काव्यं ययोद्रयोरासीदधनारीअरोपमम्‌ ॥ ३५॥ 

JS: 4.49 (a. Rajasekhara ), SH 333 (a. Rajasekhara), SMS 17404, 
(cf. Bhandarkar’s Report for 1887-91, p. xiii, 5; P. Peterson’s II Report, 
p. 59, Kav p. 87, KàvR p. 205), KM 4, p. 14 हु 


(1) शद्रिककथाकरौ JS 
( 2) रामिल्सोमिली SH ( but P. Peterson’s II Report, as above) 


VARARUCI see also No. 1 
यथार्थता कथं नाम न स्यादू' वररुचेरिह । 


व्यघत्त कण्ठाभरणं यः सदारोहणप्रियः'॥ ३६ ॥ 


JS 4.46 ( a. RajaSekhara ), (cf. Bhandarkar’s Report for 1887-91, pp 
x, 7; xiii, 3; xiii, Kav. p. 88 ), KM 4; p. 14 f 


(1) नाम्नि । मा भूद्‌ KM 
(2) सदा रोहप्रियः KM 


VIKATANITAMBA 
के वैकटनितम्बेन गिरां गुम्फेन रञ्जिताः 


निन्दन्ति निजकान्तानां' न मोख्यमधुरं वचः ॥ ३७॥ 


JS 4.92 (a. Rajasekhara ), SH 452 (a. Vikatanitamba ), SbB3. 372 an., 
SMS 11428, (cf. Bhandarkar's Report for 1887-91, p. xii, 55, xvi. 34; Kav 
pp. 87, 104), KM 4, p. 11 - m 

(1) किं JS ( var. ) ME 

(2) निताम्बिनीव JS (var) l i T 
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VIJAYANKA 
सरस्वतीव कर्नाटी' विजयाङ्का जयत्यसों | 
या वैदर्भगिरां वासः कालिदासादनन्तरम्‌ | ३८ ॥ 
- JS 4.93 (a. Rajasekhara), SH 331 (a. Rajasekhara ), 508 1. 2. 85, 
(cf. Bhandarkar’s Report for 1887-91, p. xii, 56; P. Peterson’s II Report, p,. 
59; VS p. 10.21, Kav p. 88), KM 4, p. 8. 
(1) कर्णाटी KM, Bhandarkar’s Report, 
SANKARA 
स्थिता माध्वीकपाकत्वानिसर्गमधुरापि हि | 
किमपि स्वदते वाणी केषांचिद्यदि' शङ्करी' ॥ ३९ ॥ . रु 
JS 4. 90, (a. Raja$ekhara), (cf. Bhandarkar’s Report for 1887-91, 
p. xii. 53; Kav p. 88), KM 4, p. 15, 
(1) केषांविद्यपि KM. 
(2) ag: JS ( var ). 
SATAVAHANA ( SATAVAHANA ) 
जगत्यां' ग्रथिता गाथा: शातवाहन भूझुजा' d 
TEAS विस्तारमहो चित्रपरम्परा ॥ ४०॥ 
JS 4. 53 (a. RajaSekhara ), SMS 14694, ( cf. Bhandarkar's Report for 
1887-91, pp. x. 15, xiii, 7; KavR p. 204, Kav p. 87), KM 4, p. 15. 
(1) gat KM 
(2) गाथा KM 
(3) सातवाहनभूभुजा KM, KayR. 
SILABHATTARIK A 
शब्दार्थयो: समो गुम्फः पाञ्चाळी रीतिरुच्यते | 
शीळामड्टारिकावाचि बाणोक्तिषु च सा यदि ॥ ४१ || 
JS 4. 91 ( a. RajaSekhara or an.), SP 179 an, ( cf. Bhandarkar's Report 
for 1887-91, p. xvi. 33; Kav p. 88. KavR p. 200), KM 4, p. 15. 
SAHASANKA see also No. 1 
SUBANDHU see also No. 1 
qrier मनसि स्थानं लेभे छघु' सुभद्रया | 
कवीनां च वचोवृत्ति'चातुर्यण सुभद्रया ॥ ४२॥ 
JS 4.95 (a. Rajasekhara ), SH 343 (a. Subhadra ), ( cf. Bhandarkar's 


Report for 1887-91, p. xvi. 35, Kav p. 87, KavR p. 200 3; KM 4, p. 15. 
(1) खड KM 
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नदीनां मेखल्सुता' नृपाणां रणविग्रहः | 

कवीनां च सुरानन्दश्चोदिमण्डलमण्डनम्‌ ॥ ४३ ॥ 


JS 4,88 (a. Rajasekhara ), C cf. Bhandarkar's Report for 1887-91, pp 


xil, xvi. 36, S. Konow in HOS 4; p. 182, Kav p. 87, KavR pp. 75, 227 ); 
KM 4, p. 15 


(1) मेकल्सुता KM. mE 
SOMILA see No. 1 
SKAND(HA See No. 1 
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अनुप्रासिनि Gat 16 - पार्थस्य मनसि स्थानं 42 
अन्तरं कियदार्यन्ति 11 प्रयुन्नान्नापरस्येह 24 
अवान्तिः काव्यमानचे 8 . बाणेन हृदि AA 26 
अहो प्रभावो वाग्देव्या 20 भासनाटकचक्रेऽपि 29 
एकोऽपि जीयते हन्त 10 भासो रामिलसोमिले वररुचिः 1 
dem AAS 4 माघेन विन्नितोत्साहा. . . 32 
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कृत्ल प्रबोधकृद्वाणी 28 शब्दार्थयोः समो गुम्फः 41 
के वैकटनितम्बेन 87 सरस्वतीपवित्राणां . 21 
चिद्वस्तु स्फारं कतिः 8 सरस्वतीव कनोटी 38 _ 
जगत्यां ग्रथिता गाथाः 40 सहर्षचरिता SU ४४ . 
जानकीहरणं कलु 12 सूक्तीनां स्मरकेलीना 25 
तो शरद्रककथाकरी 35 स्थिता माध्वीकपाकत्वान्‌ 89 
नयोऽग्यस्त्रयो देवस्‌ 19 ` स्वस्ति पाणिनये तस्मै 28 


qd कविसुजङ्कानां 81 . हुता शिखिनि गोणाब्या 15 
दूरादपि सतां चित्ते 18 MEE TT 
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VEDIC QUOTATIONS IN THE CHANDOGYA UPANISAD 
BY 
KENNETH H. POST 


Introduction 

Considering those things in the Chandogya Upanisad ( ChU ) which 
. Seem to be direct Vedic quotations and their relation to the Vedic source as 
well as the ChU will make three things apparent. The continuity of the ChU_ 
depends in part on the attempt to understand the function of supporting 
quotations. With respect to the quotations, this continuity consists of a 
discussion of metre and hence of number. 


The ChU contains a number of Vedic quotations, the most famous of 

‘which is scarcely more than a Vedic allusion. The remaining quotations are 
complicated by being drawn from several Vedas. There is an allusion to Rg 

Veda (RV) 10. 72. 2-3 and RV 10. 129. 4 at ChU 3. 19. 1 which is more 

clearly such when it comes under critical consideration at ChU 6. 2. This 

latter passage contains a small quotation from RV 10.72. 2-3 or at least a 

clear allusion. RV 10. 72. 2 states ásatah sédajayata which is then repeated 

in RV 10. 72. 3. ChU 6. 2. 1 states asatah sajjayata which is then repeated 

in CAU 6. 2. 1 as an optative. ChU 3. 12. 6, 3. 17. 6, 3. 17. 7 and 5. 2. 7 

„contain quotations from the Sama Veda (SV), Yajur Veda ( YV ), Rg 

Veda and Rg Veda respectively. 


In what follows we cite and explain these Vedic texts quoted in the 
ChU. We then explain to what extent the texts quoted are integral parts of 
the ChU and thus of what consequence they are to the reader of that text. 
I. ChU 3.12.6 : such is his greatness and still 


mightier than this is Purusa. 

All creatures are one quarter 

of him, three quarters of him 
è ‘isthe immortal in heaven.? 


Chapter 3 of the ChU quotes the Vedas several times. The first quota- 
‘tion ( ChU 3. 12. 6) is perplexing for a variety of reasons. The source of 


1 Franklin Edgerton, Beginnings of Indian Philosophy, ( Cambridge, Mass., 1965 ), 
p. 171. 

2 Trans. after Geldner, Der Rigveda, Part III, Vol. 35 in Harvard+Oriental Series 
(H. O. S. , (Cambridge, Mass., 1951 ), p, 287, 
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the quotation is not exactly clear. The verse falls near the end of a discus- 
sion about the relationship between the g@yatri metre and man ( purusa). 
This discussion does not have any apparent relation to the surrounding 
khanda-s. The verse itself is supposed to describe gayatri but actually des- 
cribes purusa. 


The source of the quotation was identified by Whitney as follows i 
* ,,, we happen to have, in the Naigeya appendix to the Sama-Veda ( IV 6a, 
b, and Sc, d, or 621, 620 of the whole text ), the Sama version of it, which 
agrees ( excepting in reading purusah ) with that of the Upanishad ".* The 
text to which Whitney refers is the seventh prapathaka of the Sama Veda- 
~ Arcika (SV ) which is called the Naigeya Appendix because this prapathaka 
was first discovered through the study of the Naigeyasakhanukramani® and 
because subsequent study of the prapathaka revealed that there'was a close 
relationship between the two texts : “so lässt sich die Annahme einer ganz 
besonders nahen Beziehung zwischen diesen zwei Büchern nicht abweisen.'' 
In Goldschmidt’s edition the lines quoted are found exactly as they are in the 
' Ananda§rama edition of the ChU with the sole difference being that the half 
verses are in reverse order. The CAU and SV verse is very similar to RV 
10.90.3 but differs in three places. Thus it would seem that the verse in the 
CAU is quoted from the Sama Veda of the Naigeya Sakha. 


ChU 3.12.6 follows the order of RV 10.90.3 but uses the words of SV 

7. IV. 6ab and 5cd. The whole of SV 7. IV. 5 and 6 amounts to the first 

half of RV 10.90.2 (ab) and the second half of 10.90.3 (cd) followed by the 

` first half of 10.90.3 (ab) and the second half of 10.90.2 (cd). The portions 

of RV 10.90.2 quoted by the SV are exactly as contained in Max Miiller’s 
edition of the RV ( with the possible exception of a long & in bhávyam ) : 


RV 10.90.2ab (SV 7. IV. Sab): 
.  püruga:evédám sárvam yddbhitdm yácca bhávyam 
RV 10.90.2cd (SV 7. IV. 6cd ) : 
utamrtatvdsyésano yádánnenàatiróhati. 


3 For example, Ranade says that this section comprises a discrete unit among others in 
Chapter 3, all of which “ being diversified in tone and contents, may have been also 
chronologically disparate.” History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. IL, (Poona, 1927); 
p. 104. 

4 W.D. Whitney, *'Bóhtlingk's Upanishads”, American Journal of Philology, Vol. 
XI, 4, 1890, pp. 413-414. 

5 S. R. Sehgal, ed., Naigeyasakhanukramani, (New Delhi, 1966 ), p.1. Also in 
Weber, ed., Indische Studien, Vol. XVII, 1885. 


6 S. Goldschmidt, “ Der VIIe Prapathaka des ‘ SGmaveda-Arcika in der Naigeya- 
Cakha nebs: andern Mitteilungen über dieselbe ", in Akademie Der Wissenschaften 


Berlin Mouatsberichte, 1868, p. 239, 
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Of the portions of RV 10.90.3. quoted by the SV three major differences 
exist^ -We quote Max Müller's edition and give the SV version in brackets 
insofar as it differs - ~ - - wo og 


RV 10.90.3ab 


etavanasya | tavan asya] mahimato [ mahima táto ] 
jyayamsca pürusah 


RV10903cd:  — Ni ae 
pádo'sya visva [ sárva ] bhüutani tripad asyamriam divi 


There seem to have-been two sources for the third verse but only.one for 
the second. Could it be that the SV is combining the ChU and the RV? <= 
The CAU at one point actually seems to- have shaped the form of Vedic 
sacrifice.’ In this instance it may have done the same to the SV. This 
would not invalidate Whitney’s point.that restoring the text of the ChU 
according to the RV is unwarranted but it would invalidate his reasoning on 
the basis af the Naigeya-sakhanukramani. That is, it may be that the ChU 
predates the seventh prapathaka of the SV. 


On the other hand, the seventh prapathaka of the SV, IV 3-7 
contains all of RV 10.90.1-5, a part which forms a discrete unit within RV 
10.90. In addition to the textual variations already mentioned, this differs. 
from the RV in six different places. This would seem to indicate that it was: 
an independent text quoted by the CAU. .Yet the SV verses, when their 
order is juxtaposed to that of the RV verses, seem to point to the centrality 
of the ChU passage and three of the textual differences have to do with: 
words which differ in the ChU version. The order of quotation from the RV 
in the SV is 10.90.1 (SV 7. IV. 3); 4; 2ab, 3cd; 3ab, 2cd; 5. SV IV.5 
gives sárva for RV 10.90.3 visva and SV IV. 3 gives sarváto for-RV 10.90.1 
visvato. SV IV. 4 uses tátha for RV táto, SV IV. 6 uses táto for RV dto, 
and SV IV. 7 uses táto for the RV tásmád. The change from vísva to sárva 
may indicate the priority of the RV, yet the use of sárvz in the second verse 
of RV 10.90 is inconsistent with this. This difference does point out to us 
that “all” was seen asa central idea in this hymn which becomes more 
apparent in the sacrifice in which it was used ( Satapatha Brahmana [ SBr ] 
13.6). In sum, while the ChU may be derived from the SV it follows the 
- order of the RV and while the SV seems to indicate the priority of the R V 
yet it also implies the priority of the CAU. One could claim either that the . 


T CLAU 10.24. Caland and Henry, L'Agmistoma, ( Paris, 1906), Vol. I, pp. 129-130, 
Vol. II, pp. 267, 329 


6 [Annals BORI] 
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RY version was adopted by the SV version which was used subsequently by 
CAU in light of the RV or one might maintain that the ChU quotation deve- 
loped into the SV which was then integrated by the RV. One may conclude 
that there was some interaction between the three texts but the order of this 
interaction will only become clear when we look at ChU 3.17.7b. The 
interaction itself however may mean that the different contexts of -the quota- 
tion might prove mutually enlightening 


_ Why quote the RV or SV at this point in the ChU ?- [If ther CHU. 
_ wished to verify its assertion in 3 12 by quotation, it. would have at least 
needed a passage asserting a relation between gayatri and purusa. Instead 
it chose a hymn solely about the nature of purusa: The ChU explains that 
the rk is quoted because of what it has said about gayatri. “tat 
etat Ted abhyanukiam” (3.12.5). The logic of the context as well as the 
direct statement seems to imply that the CAU is explaining the purpose of 
RV 10.90.3. What in the hymn would justify the Upanisad in stating that 
the verse was about the gayatrí 


Before looking at the hymn let us look.at what the. CAU itself says is 
involved in its assertion about the gayatri. 2.11 mentions gayatram and 
says it.is woven ( protam ) upon prana. Here hymns in that metre are most 
probably being referred to although this might refer to the particular mantra 
by that name ( RV 3.62.10). In either case the reference to metre per se is 
indirect. Next in the text is the passage under consideration here in which 
the text again tries to show that the gayatri is the same as prána and quotes 
the purusa sukta( RV 10.90). ` The next khanda (3.13) discusses prana and 
relates it to brahma as did 3.12.7. At 3.16 the gaüyatriis again mentioned 
in the context of describing the sacrificial purusa and states that it is connected 
( anvayattah ) with prana. The ChU sees the gayatrí as intimately related 
to prana and purusa. The güyatri has one characteristic which dominates 
each passage; it is always. a numerical event. 2.1] involves “five”, 3.12 
involves “four” and “six”, and 3.16.1 involves “twenty-four”. What 
does the g@yatri numericality mean in conjunction with prana and purusa? 


: ChU 3.12 analyzes the gāyatrř as what the heart within purusa is, due to 
prina being established on it. It describes this analysis as the four-quartered 
six-fold aspect of the gayatri and then says that this is what RV 10.90.3 is 
all about. The three verses after this ( CRU 3.12.7-9 ) continue the discussion 
of purusa. 3.16 goes on to consider the relation between gayatri and purusa. 
Gayatri in 3.16 is explicitly considered numerically as having 24, i. e, 6x4, 
syllables and préna is said to be implicitly connected to this. Gayatri .in 
other words is primarily understood as numerical (3.12.5 and 3.16.1), that 
upon which prama is established ( 3.12.4, 3.12, and 3.16.1), and equivalent 
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to vak (3.12.1). The sacrifice of purusa is treatedjin 3.16 both as a specifi- 
cally ritualistic sacrificial event and as the actual gradual death of a man. 
As such both the man and the rite can be analyzed as a metrical event and a 
measure of time which are numerically equivalent. Thus CAU 3.16 indicates 
what we will come to see is also implied by CAU 3.12, that number underlies 
man and the ritual.® न oro 


The other primary assertions about gaüyafri's relation to prana and 
vàk in 3.12 are adumbrated in four main places which enable us to see that 
the equation of gayatri with yak is important to the text. CAU 2.7 and 2.11 
identify prana with the five parts of the sáman chant by mentioning the same 
things but in two opposite orders. ChU 2.11 then says that its identification 
is uniquely related to the gayatri. Prana is identified with yak at 1.1.5 and 
1.7.1. In this relating of gayatri to vak through a mutual identification with 
prana, a relationship pointed out as primary in 3.12.1 and gaining 
emphasis through these adumbrations, the text causes the reader to look for 
what vak is said to be. 1.13 provides the answer. Vik is virüt, it says? 
This passage in which the phrase occurs isthe most numerically organized 
part of the whole CAU. 


Tbe first six dadaisms form a rhythmic 
cadence: ha-u, hà-i; atha, iha ; i, à. 
Together they are ten syllables, the 
number found in the verse that is 
likewise called viraj. -The last seven 
dadaisms make up two groups, and 
each group contains five syllables; e, 
au-ho-i, hin; — svara, yd, vic, hum. 
In this way the dadaisms chosen follow 
the rule of number.10 


Virdj is discussed in the ChU at 2.16 where the Vairaja Sáman woven in the 
seasons is discussed. It is also mentioned in a seemingly non-integral passage; 
ChU 4.1-4.3. 


The reader of the ChU by now would be uninterested in the viraj 
simply for the sake of understanding the use of the verse-quoted at 3.12.6. 


8 These are not the only places in. which purusa is identified with ritualistic speech or 
speech grasped according to its metrical division. For example, such an identification 
occurs at ChU 1.7. But to discuss other instances would be simply distracting here. 

9 Vik is used as a stobha syllable but like-the stobhas '' " and " svara " it has a 
meaning at the same time. 

10° Barend Faddegon, “ Ritualistic Dadaism ", in Acta Orientalia [ Journal of Societates 
Orientales Batava Danica Norwegica ], V, (1929 1)), pp. 188-189, 
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The connections, although unequivocal, in themselves ate too fragile and 
scattered for a reader, with nothing but the CAU in mind, to read 4.1-4.3 
with a belief that it was explanatory of 3.12.6.. “Hence we will return to this’ 
passage only when the remainder of the text surrounding it has gained some 
coherency and we have come to see why an explanation of the viraj would 


be of consequence with respect to 3.12.6 He 


The. seventh prapathaka of the SV quotes the first-five verses of RV 
10.90, - These particular verses describe the extension of purusa $ 


. on every side pervading earth he fills: a 
space ten fingers wide ... ( 10.90.1 ) ... which 
|. 7 ° _ ‘waxes greater still ... ( 10.90.2 ) ... all creatu- 
"res are one fourth of him ... ( 10.90.3 ) ... he 
' strode out every side ... (10.90.4 ) 

a spread eastward and westward o'er the earth 
U^ 7 o (10905)!^- i 


~ 


The rest of the hymn -describes the sacrifice. of purusa and what specifically 
was produced from it. The portion quoted by the SV is.a distinct unified 
whole. The description of extension is furthered by frequent numerical 
descriptions of this size, viz., a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand 
feet, ten fingers, one-fourth, three-fourths क 


The fifth verse explains who virajis:_ * From him Viraj was born 
again Purusa from Viraj was born:"!? Yaska, as Muir has pointed out, 
was perplexed by a similar passage which also happens to be a creation hymn, 
RV 10.72 3 


Daksa.was born from Aditi, and Aditi sprang 
into life from Daksa. This (.is the text ) also 
How can this be possible.? ( We reply ). they 
may have had the same origin, or, in accor- 

$3 - ° dance with the nature of gods, they may have 

been born from each other, or they may. 

‘=: . _ have derived their characteristics from each. °: 
>> L. soi other 


£^ - नट « - - E . n 








23. R: T. H. Griffith, trans., The Hymns of The Rg Veda, New Revised Edition, ( Delhi 

-77 1973 ) p. 602.. |. . - : " है 

33 ë Jbid., p. 602. 

18 J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, Third Edition, ( Amsterdam, 1967), Vol. V, pp 
368-370 

14 Lakshman Sarup, ed.and trans, The Nighastu! and the Nirukte, (Delhi, 1967) 
Nirukta 11,23, p. 176. d Us a ew , 
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We concur with Muir that-this explanation-is applicable to RV 10.90.5 where 
it.implies an equation of-purusa and virdj * 


Muir, while mentioning Yaska, gives an extensive explanation of the 
viraj in which he explores its relation to purusa and its primarily metrical 
character. While discussing the use of viraj in the Atharva-Veda he conclu- 
des, “ In reading these passages we should bear in mind the great power 
attributed by the Vedic writers to hymns and metres.?5 As will be discussed 
below, through the specific mentioning of metre in the passages about purusa 
in the ChU as well as in the treatment of virdj itself, not only is the impor- 
tance of metre made celar, but within the discussion of metre the importance 
of number per se. Within the use of number we note that the number “ten” 
is of peculiar importance. This is the primary significance of the viraj metre 
for, as Eggeling notes, a viraj verse may consist of 1, 2, 3, or 4 padas of ten 
syllables each. It is appropriately pre-figured in the first verse of the purusa 
sikta ( RV 10.90 ) ( “ ten fingers ? ) and in CAU 1.13 by the numerical order’ 
pointed out by Faddegon 


The purusa sükta is entirely quoted by the Vajasaneyi Samhita (VS) 
of the Yajur Veda ( YV ) (31.1-16 ) for employment in the purusa medha 
described by SBr 13.6. Taking the list of victims at VS 30.5—22 as those 
spoken of in the SBr, one sees that this sacrifice attempts to involve virtually 
every type of human being. It is a sacrifice concerned with a complete 
description of human society, which is reflected in the caste description of the 
purusa suktg and the §Br 13.6.2.10. Later in the section describing the viraj 
in CAU 4.1-3 ( where * ten is an explicit concern ) the problem of caste will 
be subtly introduced by Raikva's use of Sidra, which problem is then develo- 
ped in ChU 4 and 5 


According to the description of the SBr the victims, as well as the 
length of the sacrifice, are ordered according to the virai ( SBr 13.6.1 2-3, 
13.6.2.3-7 ). Eggeling notes that the order of victims in the VS is also 
mainly with respect to the number “ ten ”.16 The length of the sacrifice 
(4x10 days ) is in accordance with the length of the virdj. ( The relation of 
number in metre and number in time is present in the CAU discussion of the 
puruga sacrifice [3.16 ] as well.) This ordering according to ten is said by 
the SBr to be for the sake of obtaining everything. The four padas of ten 
syllables each of the vira j metre are each the means for obtaining one quarter 
of everything ( SBr 13.6.1.3). Perhaps the quarter divisions spoken of in 


15 Muir, Vol. V, p. 370 l - 06€ "ug 
18 Julius Eggeling, trans, The Satapatha Brahimana, Part V, Vol XLIV in Sacred 
Books of the East, ( S. B. E, ), ( Delhi, 1966 ) p. 403 
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RV 10.90.3-4 refer to ( or were taken to refer to) this division of the virdj. 
At least the interpretation of the purusa-siikta implied by its ritual applica- 
tion considers the numericality of the viraj to be central. 

The gàyatri is implicated within the ordering of the purusa-medha in 
two ways. The seizing of victims which is fundamentally ordered by ten is 
then ordered by the zristubh, jagati, and gayatri metres. Of the latter, the 
SBr says that it is the Brahman seizing victims according to the gayatri which 
“ makes the Brahman to be the ultimate thing of this universe." According 
to the SBr, the foundation of the ga@yatri is the viraj which is purusa but the 
gayatri is more eminent. The text then states that just prior to bringing up 
the victims one is to offer three oblations with three verses from VS 30.1-3 

“among which is the supreme gayatri mantra, the savitri ( RV 3.62.10 ) The 
gayatri is thus the point about which this social sacrifice ordered by ten 


turns. After the victims have been seized they are addressed with the purusa 
sükta. 


It seems then that the CAU, like the SBr in a more obvious fashion, 
reads the equation of purusa and virdj to consistently imply that the purusa 
sükia was referring to the gayairi specifically as the ability of all things 
(particularly human beings) to be accounted for numerically. Speech is 
specifically brought into the purusa swkta through the equation of viraj with 
purusa. Here as well as in the ChU the extension of speech isa numerical 
phenomenon which thus underlies the world and man’s appropriation of it. 
Sáyana's explanation of “ sapta paridhayah ” ( 10.90. 15 ) as the seven metres 
then becomes intelligible as consistent with the text. Similarly, the intro- 
duction of the discussion of purusa at this point in the CAU when it had been 
primarily concerned with the chanting in ritual becomes more reasonable. 


It would seem then that in the third chapter of the CHU an extensive 
interpretation of the Sama Veda. portion of RV 10.90 is offered which it 
argues consistently is first and foremost concerned with chanted speech. 
That character of speech central to the account of all things is number. By 
causing the reader to not see the immediate connection of purusa to gayatri 
it makes him conscious that it is sacred speech as employed in the sacrifice 
which underlies all things and which therefore emphasizes number. It draws 
his attention to numericality, something which it did throughout the second 
adhyaya of the CRU. From now on the CAU will seek to draw out and 
explain the relation between man, number, and sacrifice. | 


IL. CAU 3.17.6 and 3.17.7 


.. “ In the final hour one should take refuge in 
these three thoughts: * You are the Indestruc- 





N Ibid., p. 407. 
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tible; you are the Unshaken; you are the very . 
essence of life ( prana).’” On this point there are 
these two Rig verses : LER : 


7. Proceeding from primeval seed, [ The early morn- 
ing light they see, That gleameth higher than the 
heaven ]. From out of darkness all around, We, 
gazing on the higher light — Yea, gazing on the 
higher light — To Sürya, god among the gods, 
We have attained — the highest light ! — yea, the 
highest light [16 


Two sets of Vedic quotations occur at CAU 3.17.6 and 3.17.7. The 

first set (3.17.6 ) are yajus texts according to Sankara's commentary and the 

second set, although having parallel texts in the Rg Veda, may come from the 

SV and YY respectively. The second set according to the text are explana- 

tory of-the first : tatraite dve rcau bhavatah, ( ** there are these two rks about 
that "— 3.17.6 ) 


The quotations at 3.17.6 are aksitamasi, acyutamasi, and prana samsi- 
tamasi. Of these, only askitamasi can be identified in any text, but it is 
helpful in determining the possible contexts out of which the other two may 
have been drawn and why they were chosen. The context of quotations is 
still the sacrifice of man as an event interpretative of metre. The immediate 
concern, however, is simply death. Aksitamasi can be found in Taittirirya 
Samhita ( TS) 1.6.5c and Maitrayani Samhita (MS) 1.4.2 (line 10) and 
1.4.7 (line 12). Each text, although varying in details, follows the same 
basic form : the description of a thing is followed by the wish that the descrip- 
tive attribute accrue to the speaker's benefit. Then three steps are taken 
which are said to be Visnu's and, by virtue of a particular metre and a step, 
‘a particular portion of the universe is encompassed. Thus the TS has 


sad asi sin me bhiydh 

sárvam asi sárvam me bhüyah 
pürnar asi purndm me bhuyah 
ákshitam asi má me ksheshthah® 


1$ R. E. Hume, trans., The Thirteen Principal, Upanishads, Second Edition Revised 
( New York, 1977 ), p. 213 

19 Jt is Sankara who calls these Yajus texts by listing them as the first pajus, second 
pajus and third yajus in his commentary. Jha ascribes the first to Mattrayani Sam- 
kita (MS ) 1, 4, 2. Jha, trans., The Chandogyopanisad, ( Poona, 1942), p. 167 

2 A, Weber, ed., Taittiriya-Samhita, Part I, Vol XI in Indische Siudieg, (New 
York, 1973 ), p. 78. Quoted according to Weber's method of transcription, 
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Thou art real, be real for me; 

thou art all, be all for me; 

thou art full, be full for me; 

thou art imperishable, perish not for me.? 


While MS 1.4.2. has 


sád asi sån me bhüyàh : 
pürnám asi pürnám me bhüyah . . "m 
sárvam asi sdrvam me bhüyü `` TELS 
dksitam asi áksitam me bhuyaf?? .. 


i _ MS 1.4.7 gives the same statements accompanied by a short explanation, in 
= effect : the whole prayer is for the sake of reaching the sun and each part is 
for the sake of being joined to that particular quality in the hereafter. 


Tt would seem that each phrase in the ChU was only half of the phrase 


referred to. In fact the second two statements in full or in part are not to 
be found as such. The T'S has two statements similar to acyutam asi, . TS 
1.2.12m has acyuta-kshid asi divam dri*ha,® * thou restest inviolable, streng- 
then the heaven.” TS 2.6.3 has ydd agneyó *shta-kapalo "mavasyayam ca 
paurna-müsyüm cd "cyutó bhdvati, suvargásya lokásya  'bhijityai.?5 : “In 
that (the cake) for Agni on eight potsherds is unmoved at the full and at 
the new moon, (it serves) to conquer the world of Heaven."?6 In these two 
cases very different contexts are at hand, although both take place during 
altar constructions. The second passage is explanatory of the altar construc- 
tion in the new and full moon sacrifices. This use has several similarities to 
aksitamasi. Both are used in a new and full moon sacrifice and have a 
similar purpose namely the obtainment of heaven. Both occur with respect 
to an oblation. As the passage containing aksitam asi concludes with the 
use of metres in encompassing the universe, this passage describes the metres 

. function in carrying the sacrifice to the gods. TS 2.6.3 is also consistent 
with the CAU in that both are sayings of Angírasas 


The third so-called Yajus text, prana-samsitamasi, is not mentioned in 


the VVRI Concordance to the Samhitás and Brabmanas. ` The closest we 
could come to such a phrase was in SBr 6.6.3.14 : sd puróhitasyádadhati | sári- 


21 


22 


A. B. Keith, trans., The Veda of the Black Yajus School entitled Taittiriya Samhi- 
ta, Part I, Vol. 18 in Harvard Oriental Series, ( Delhi, 1967 ), p. 88. 

Leopold Von Schroeder, Maitraüyani-Samhitu: Die Samhitü der Maitrüyaniya- 
SGkha, Vol. I, ( Wiesbaden, 1970"), p. 48. 
Weber, p. 22, 

Keith, p. 31. 

Weber, p. 227. 

Keith, p. 208. 
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Sitar mé bráhma sámsitàm viryam bálam.? When taken together ‘with SBr 


6.3.1.17, pranó vái bráhma, we have elements similar to the occurrence of 


aksitam asi. Yet this is too far removed to be of real consequence and one 
is:driven to conclude that Sankara must have had some Yajus text in mind 
for both prana samsitamasi and acyutam asi which is no longer extant. 


The Yajus text aksitam asi is thus the only phrase for which there is 
any certainty among these. "This text is coherent with the explanatory. texts 
which follow it in one respect. Keith notes ( p. 88.) that according to Sayana 

‘itis a mantra for an àpyüyana or sünnüyya sacrifice. This is a sacrifice, 
according to the SBr whose purpose is to make the sacrificer strong and 


healthy गे 


Ul In the same way as the Soma stalk becomes 
‘strong (by being touched or sprinkled with 
water ), so he (Indra) became strong (by the 

` Somabeing mixed with boiled milk ) and overcame 
that evil, the jaundice. Such is likewise the signi- 
ficance of the new-moon ceremony (and the 
‘+ Sannayya, or libation of sweet and sour milk 
offered to Indra thereat); and verily he who, 
knowing this, mixes ( sweet and sour milk at the 
new-moon sacrifice) in like manner increases in 
offspring and cattle, and overcomes evil : let him 
therefore mix together (sweet and-sour milk ).2 


S Br 3.4.3.11-14 offers an explanation of this statement which is striking 
because it employs the metaphor used at CAU 3.1—11 (the sacrifice is like the 
activity of honey bees). This metaphor while obtained by Uddalaka Aruni 
according to CAU 3.11.4 is said to have been taught by Svetaketu Auddalaki 


in SBr 3.4.3.13, obviously Uddalaka’s famous son. 


To understand the signi- 


ficance of the Yajus text and its use we should now, according to the CRU, 


turn to the Rg Veda texts, 


, 


adit pratnasya retasah ( ChU 3.17.72) udvayam 
tamasaspari jyotih pasyanta uttaram svah 

pasyanta devam devatra süryamaganma 
jyotiruttamam iti jyotiruttamam iti ( ChU 3.17.16 y* 


21 A, Weber, ed., The Catafatha-Brahmana, No. 96 in Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, 


( Varanasi, 1964 ), p. 551 


28 J, Fggeling, trans., The Satapatha-Brühmana, Part I, Vol, XILin Sacred Books of 


the East, ( Delhi, 1972 ), SBr 1.6.4.9, p. 178 


29 पटू, S. Agashe and V. G. Apte, ed., Chandogyopanisat, Vol. 14 in Anandüsramasam- 


skrtagranthavalih, ( Poona, 1934), p. 186. 
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adit pratnasya retasah (3.17.7a ) is quoted from RV 8.6.30 or SV 1.1. 
2.10. Whitney points out that the choice of which text to refer to will 
depend on one's recognition of the ChU as Sama vedin.9 In fact because 
the ChU does quote Vedic texts other than the SV we require more than this 
simple recognition to decide in favour of the SV. The full verse differs only 
slightly but the difference in context is quite great. The RV context is praise 
of Indra who is then visible as a light.?: In the SV the verse seems to refer 
to Agni. As will be seen, the quotation of ChU 3.17.7a seems to stand apart 
from its Vedic contexts in a problemmatic way similar to that of ChU 3.12.6, 
and thus the original source is uncertain. 


- The next quotation, 3.17. 7b, does not appear in the SV which detra- 
cts from the necessity of 3.17.7a being Sáma-vedin. Variations of it occur 
in RV 1.50.10, SBr 12.9.2.8, and Vajasaneyi Sanihita (VS) 20.21. The VS 
and quotation of the VS in the SBr are identical. Two repetitions mark the 
difference between the CHU and the RV and VS: svah pasyanta is synony- 
mous with jyotih pasyanta and jyotiruttamam iti is literally repeated in the 
ChU while both repetitions are absent from the RV and VS. While the RV 
uses Jyótih pásyanta the VS uses svah pásyanta. The ChU seems to have 
amalgamated the RY and VS to 1) create parallelism with the final repetition 
of jyotiruttamam iti and 2) at the same time recall both the VS and RV. 
Were the ChU offering an original repetition without this amalgamation in 
mind it would be reasonable for it to have used jyótih instead of svah. One 
may say from this that the ChU was contemplative of both Vedas. This 
manner of recollecting two Vedas through amalgamation reminds us of ChU 
3.12.6 above where we left the order of derivation undecided. In light of 
3.17.7b and the presence of accents in. SV 7. IV. 3 followed by their absence 
in the CAU which indicates the priority of this SV Prapathaka, it would 
seem that in 3.12.6 as in 3.17.7 the ChU combined two Vedas in such a way 
as to bring both to the reader’s attention. 


The context of the YV quotation according to the SBr is the ceremony 
immediately following the sautramani sacrifice. The latter is in honour of 
Indra?? and to be performed after the soma-sacrifice ( SBr 12.8.2.2). Tt, like 
aksitamasi, is supposed to have a type of healing function. “ [ Prajapati ] 
performed it, and then he was again replenished.”8* The ceremony follow- 


30 Whitney, p. 413. 
9 Geldner, Der Rigveda, Part If, Vol. 34 in H. O. S., p. 297. 
52 Monier-Williams, 4 Sanskrit-English Dictionary, ( Delhi, 1974 ), p. 1252. 
` 83 J. Eegeling, Šatapatha Bralunana, Part V, Vol. XLIV in S. B. E., SBh 12,821 
p. 239, 
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ing the sautrdmani is largely purificatory : RV 1.50.10 is used in it to progres- 
sively purify oneself until one is “ established in heaven ". ` 


‘From out of the gloom have we risen, ° —gloom 
is evil : itis gloom, evil, he thus keeps away; 

* beholding the higher light, — this ( terrestrial ) 
world is higher than the water : itis on this world 
he thus establishes himself; — * God Sürya, with 
the gods, the highest light,’ Surya, the highest 
light ( jyotis ), is the heavenly world: it is in the 
heavenly world he thus finally establishes himself.34 _ 


While the VS is coherent with the RV, in fact itis RF 1.50 itself which - 
reflects the specific concern of the previous Yajus text, aksitam asi. The Yajus 
context in which that phrase appears is the sacrificer, having placed himself 
in the lap of the sun, uttering phrases which he hopes will maké him well (a 
context similar to that of the ChU). RV 1.50 is addressed to the sun. 
Immediately after RV 1.50.10 ( CAU 3.17.7b ) there are three verses which ask 
for relief from a disease described in terms similar to the disease exorcised in 
the sdnndyya sacrifice of the SBr. : 
Rising this day, O rich in friends, 
ascending to the loftier heaven, 
Sürya, remove my heart's disease, 
take from me this my yellow hue, l 
To parrots and to starlings let us e t 
give away my yellowness 
Or this my yellowness let us trans- 
fer to Haritala trees. 
With all his conquering vigour this 
Aditya hath gone up on high, 
Giving my foe into mine hand; Jet 
me not be my foeman’s prey.?5 


It would seem thus that the abstract concert expressed about death in CAU 
3.17 ( and prefigured in 3.12-3.16 ) is based in a very real and particular 
concern having to do with a very particular illness, jaundice, according to two 
of the quoted texts, TS 1.6.5c and RV 1.50 

Although perhaps initiated by a particular problem these Vedic texts 
may be seen as a whole to refer to a more fundamental solution to man? 
death, That more fundamental solution is indicated with respect to the CAU 


84 Ibid., SBr 12,9,2,8, p. 267 
35 Griffith, The Hymns of the Rgveda, ( Delhi, 1973) RV 1.50.11--13, p. 33, 
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context. of CAU 3.17.7, ( man’s death understood: by number) by the text’ 

reference to the discussion of 3.16 ( due to.the.asya. of 3.17.1 ), and by the 
problem of the probable identity of the opening quotation of 3.1.77 which we 
now consider... ©. - .-. 


It is ambiguous whether adit pratnasya -retasah is- drawn from SV 
1.1.1.2.10 or RV 8.6.30. The SV invokes -Agni-and concludes ( verses 9 and 
10 ) by saying that if one who must die ( mártyah Y accompanies the song 
( dhiyam ) with thought, they. will see the light 


When he enkindles Agni, a mortal should ' : l l 
. accompany the song [ dhíyam ] with thought. aA 

I kindle Agni till he glows. xi : 

Proceeding from primeval seed, - 

The early morning light.they see, _ 

That gleameth higher than the heaven.?6 


The change in number: of the subject (“ T” to “they " ) might indicate a 
break in the text yet is not without parallel in a very similar context of the 
ChU (4.15.5), where the change in number does not indicate a change in 
subject. The RV invokes Indra and, like the SV notes the importance of dhi 
in this case for causing a manifestation of Indra. RV 8.6 is apparently 
discontinuous from verse 28 to 30. There is no clear préparation in the rest 
of the hymn for verse 30 and, while it may be seen to follow from verse 28-29, 
the subject of these two verses is víprah and Indraris, uncharacteristicall for 
the hymn, not mentioned in this set of three verses. 


There where the mountains downward slope, ^ ` 
there by the meeting of the streams p 
The Sage [ víprah ] was manifest [ ajaydta ] 

° With song Í dhiygl. - 
Thence, marking, from his lofty place ~ 
downward he looks upon the sea, 
And thence with rapid stir-he moves. - ` 7 ^ 
Proceeding from primeval seed, - f 
The.early morning light they see,. ` . 
That gleameth higher than the heaven.3? .__ - - 


In other words, not only does the verse referred. to by the ChU stand’ by 
itself in the RV and SV contexts, the- immediate R V context, which may be 


Be trans. after Griffith, The Hymns of the Samaveda, ( Varanasi, 1963 svi 1.1.2.9--10, 
p. 5 and Hume, p. 213. Dht is probably better translated as “ prayer '' in the sense 
of a sacred, ritualized thought 


3T Griffith, The Hymns of thé Rgveda, RV, 8.6. 28-30, pp. 396--397, and Hume, p. 213, 
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seen related to the verse-and having much in common with the SV context 
. is separate from RV 8. 6 as a whole 


The: problem of the continuity of versés 28-30 with the rest of the 
hymn was noticed by both Geldner and: Oldenberg.*° Neither of them 
consider the SV or ChU context in which 8.6.30 is employed. Geldner 
assumes these verses refer to Indra. Oldenberg is not so sure. The subject 
is viprap and one must identify vípra as a name of Indra for the passage to be 
coherent with the RV hymn asa whole. Thus Sayana tekes it to mean 
Indra. But that viprah here means Agni is indirectly maintained by Brhadde- 


‘atā 6.46 if one assumes that.“ the light" refers to the subject of the 
previous two verses. 


* Great ° ( mahün : viii. 6 ) is addressed to Indra : 
in (the stanza) containing ( the word ) * ancient ° 
( pratna : viii, 6.30 ), Sakapüni, as well as Mud- 

ala, son of Bhrmya$va, thinks Agni Vai$vanara 
is praised. 4? 


Vipra itself involves a“ semantic field ”, according to Gonda which is 
well suited to the ChU context. He first makes it unequivocal that vipra is 
used commonly for both Agni and Indra. Jt will be impossible then to con- 
clude that this portion of the RV originates in the SV because vipra has exclu- 
‘sive reference to Agni. It will however be possible to say that both texts are 
considering their gods as vípra and that vípra is the peculiar concern of RV 


8.6.30, It is at least the presence of vipra which makes seeing ** the light ” 
possible 


. Both texts are directly concerned with the speaking of the metrical 
sacred words which have power. Vipra is used commonly fora [si in this 
function, Gonda’s description of the distinctive character of vipra (as 
* inspired seer ? ) implies. He employs the connotation of *' to tremble, shake 


or quiver” to emphasize the specifically “ rhythmical” character of mantras 
produced by vipra 


The vípra — may originally have denoted a moved 
inspired, ecstatic and “enthusiast” seer as a 
bearer or pronouncer of the emotional and vibra- 
ting, metrical sacred words, a seer Who converted 
his inspirations into powerful “ carmina ”.” 








88 Geldner, Der Rigveda, Part II, Vol. 24 in H. O. S., pp. 296--297. 

39 H, Oldenberg, Rgveda, Part IL, ( Berlin; 1912 ), pp. 83--84 

40 A, A, MacDonell, ed., and trans., The Brhad-Devata attributed to Saunaka, Part 
गा, Vol. 6 in H. O. S., ( Delhi, 1965 ), p. 222. 


41 Jan Gonda, Vision of the Vedic Poets, ( The Hague, 1963 ), pp. 36--41. . 
43 Ibid., p. 37 er PD . 
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Gonda implies that vipra in our passage means “ soma” : '* Grassmann's 
translation fits the divine Soma exactly in 8.6.28 ...°48 Later he notes that 
some commentators on VS 26.15 also considered Soma to be the subject. 
However this advances our understanding of how the CAU was taking 8.6.30 
little as the VS doesn’t mention it. Although it is the context of VS 26 
which seems to dictate the interpretation and Soma is indeed mentioned 
there, the section is quite ambiguous. The most overt and immediate 
reference is to Agni ( VS 26.13), while the next explicit reference after verse 
15 to a god is to Indra and this has an unclear relationship to the subject of 
26.15. Consequently this can have little weight in our understanding of RV 
8.6.30. Still we thoroughly agree with Gonda that the primary issue is not 
the referent of vipra but its character as an “ inspired seer” and its relation 
to dhi, He then argues convincingly that dhiyé should be.translated not by 
* with song ” but * together with song ” : 


in 8, 6, 28 the vipra is in a similar way stated to 
have been born together with the power of faculty 
which is characteristically his dhi h.44 


This implies the presence of the two things necessary for the seeing jn RV 
8.6.30 and hence that the seeing is conditioned by vipra as well as dhi. The 
character of vipra, as we have discussed it, thus becomes a most significant 
element in the meaning of the quotation of ChU 3.17.7. Gonda also notes 
the medical use of vipra in RV 10.97.6. This too is consistent with the 
saving use perceived by the CAU for RV 8.6.30. However, most importantly, 
it is evident that the vibrant character of the hymns, the enthusiasm present 
with them which distinguishes them as the result of vipra seems to have been 
taken to mean metricality by the ChU and with good reason. Properly for- 
med, i. e., metrical speech, contains the fundamental solution to death. 


It should be noted that the puruga sacrifice, in the context of which 
ChU 3.17.7 is stated, seems to recall the reference to Agni of the SV version 
of RV 8.6.30. This becomes even more compelling when it is taken together 
with.ChU 3.17.7b (RV 1.50.10). The actual performance of the purusa 
sacrifice has an agnistoma at the beginning and the end. SBr 13.6.1.9 explains 
this in terms which anticipate the explanatory quotation of CAU 3.17.7a 


for the Purushamedha is these worlds, and these 
worlds have light on both sides — through Agni 
(the sacrificial fire) on this side, and through 
Aditya ( the Sun ) on the other ; therefore it has ^ 
light ( jyótis ) on both sides.** 
C—O oO 
48 Ibid., p. 46 


At Ibid., 0. 103 
45 Fggeling, Šatapatha Brahmana, Part V, Vol. XLIV, p. 405 
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Agni, in the case of man's death, is the salvific source from which the vípra 
element proceeds, such that one sees the light “ on the other side”. All of 
this indicates that the primary meaning of 3.17.7a ( salvation from death ) is 
more clearly reflected by its use in the SV. Seen as such all of 3.17.7 be- 
comes more consistent with its context, the purusamedha. However, whether 
ChU 3.17.7a is seen as part of the RV or the SV, the critical cause of it in 
both texts is the proper production of the hymn and this too is consistent 
with the metrical concern throughout the CAU discussion of the sacrifice of 
purusa. l 

"The ChU claims reasonably that these Vedic texts are written with 
respect to death. Their purpose, claimed explicitly by the ChU,isto die 
successfully yet the underlying suggestion, that the mantra recitation will cure 
the disease, is also consistent with the context. The ChU makes this underly- 
ing suggestion by referring to the phrases used in treating íhe illness; then 
quoting as explanatory of this an introductory phrase to a verse ( RV 8.6.30) 
which states a result virtually identical to RV 1.50.10 but which result is caus- 
ed by the proper use of metre; and then quoting the introductory phrase of 
a curative hymn ( RV 1.50 ) for the same disease treated by the first phrase. 
RV 1.50 appeals to the sun for a cure, an appeal which is also made accord- 
ing to the MS version of aksitam asi. The sun as the curative agent invoked 
by the mantras wil be identified with man in the next two khandas of the 
ChU which will conclude ; 


sa ya etam evam vidvün Gdityam brahmety updaste 
*bhyaso ha yadenam sadliavo ghosd à ca gaccheyur 
upa ca nimrederan ( 3.19.4 ) 

He who knows this thus, understands 

the sun as Brahma. Very soon 

good sounds should come and sooth him. 


Why mantra recitation should affect human life and health is suggested by the 
equation of man and metre or more fundamentally number. The CAU 
claims that the critical element in disease cure through mantras is referred to 
by the MS, SV, VS and RV passages, namely that man's life is preserved and 
hence constituted by mantras which are above all, metrical. Hence it so 
defines man at CAU 3.16. 


HI.  ChU 5.2.7 


Then with each part of this Rg verse he sips. 
“ We choose that Savitr," he sips, 
** We are the food of the god, ?? he sips. 
“ The best, sustainer of everything," he sips. 
** We sustain thé power of Bhaga," he 

. drinks everything. ( CRU 5.2.7) 
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A verse from the RY is finally appropriated by a sacrifice described at 
ChU 5.2.7 where RV 5.82.1 is also-quoted. That it is from the Rg Veda 
is indisputable but it remains to be seen what importance it has for thé 
coherency of the text and the integration of the philosophic and sacrificial 
elements of the CAU. The explanation of the sacrifice, described by the 
CAU and in which the verse appears, begins with a teaching of ‘Satyakama 
Jabala. Satyakama's story itself begins at CAU 4.4. Within the coürsé 
of the Satyakáma portion of the ChU. the text quotes'from a teaching 
which follows, by Pravahana. Jaivali to Uddalaka Aruni and his -son 
Svetaketu ( 5.3-5.10). In this passage Uddalaka claims to. have: taught 
Svetaketa-all he knows. Uddalaka has in turn already been mentioned-.as 
having been taught CAU 3.1-11, a passage which prepares the relation bet- 
ween sun and sacred literature and which we have seen vaguely alluded to by 
3.17.7.. This relation was made use of in the specific discussion of cures for 
jaundice and that latter discussion was based on and enveloped by the discus- 
sion of man as the sacrifice. The RV verse quoted by ChU 5.2.7 recalls the 
discussion surrounding the preceding Vedic quotations by affirming the sun 
which is alluded to in ChU 3.17.7a by jyótis in RV 8.6.30, in ChU 3.17.7b by 
Sürya and jyótis, in ChU 3.16 by áksitam asi asit is explained in MS 1.4.7, 
and by the Vedic and Brühmanic contexts of these quotations. -Finally it is 
originally recalled by the sacrifice of purusa itself in which the savitri mantra 
is employed according to the SBr. But in recollecting and affirming the 
salvific hope of Savitr it recalls the relation first'stated in ChU- 3.12 between 
the sacrifice of man and the sun: “ We are the food of the god ... We 
sustain the power of Bhaga.” But this relation has been carefully grounded 
by the text, through each quotation, in necessity which is metrical and finally 
numerical in character. Within the account of the sacrifice occurring at ChU 
5.2.7 and the integration of RV 5.82.1 in it this account of ‘things as ruled by 
necessity ts central 


The teaching of Satyakama which explains the sacrifice begins at ChU 
5.1.1. It follows a discussion by Satyakama on how to cure an injury to the 
sacrifice. When it is remembered how much this particular sacrifice recalls 
the sacrifice of man which is pictured by the text at its most particular as death 
from jaundice, Satyakama's terms of explanation are much more under- 
standable. At 5.1.1 begins a famous discussion about the method of order- 
ing the pranas. Whichever prana by its absence is mostinjurious to the 
other prünas is most essential. It describes each breath by the same term 
which is then hailed in the sacrifice for each addition of butter to a drink 
which the sacrificer will then sip while reciting the verse from RV 5.82.1. 
Thus CAU 5.1.1 ( ५ om. Who really knows the greatest and the best becomes 
the greatest and the best.” ) is followed by 5.2.4 ( “ To the gseatest, to the. 
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best hail 1°). In between CAU 3.12 and 3.19 prüna i$ extensively discussed: 
as telated.to métre and sun. Indeed the sun as * the honey of the gods 
sustained through sacred speech which is metrical, which is man, who is the. 
* food of the god” EE 


But having briefly delineated the structure ofa certain portion of the 
ChU (3-5) by determining that the Vedic quotations are integral to it and 
interpreted deeply by it, we are left with one so far unrelated passage: the 
story of Raikva and the cart ( ChU 4. 1-3), the story which explains the. 
Viraj, which first came to our attention in ChU 3.12. Why was this included. 
and what overall purpose does it serve ? - “ 


The passage begins with a riddle about the highest throw of the dice 
( ChU 4.1.4). The reader is then told-about the -priority and similarity of 
the wind and prana ( 4.3.1 — 4.3.4) followed by a riddle about food ( 4.3.6 ). 
Then the-text says “ These five and the other five [ meaning the five things. 
which become wind and the five pránas ] make ten, and that is the highest 
throw in dice. Therefore in all regions ten, the highest throw is food. That. 
is Viraj and an eater of food, Through it this whole world came to light.'45 


The purpose of.the story of Raikva is to explain the meaning of viraj, 
which is'ten and the name of a particular metre. We have already encoun- 
tered yirdj and have ‘seen that it was a critical word for establishing the: 
relationship between the gayatri metre and the purusa sukta and consequently 
for perceiving the coherency of the Vedic quotations in CFU 3.' The chara- 
cter of metre we saw was precisely number. The text establishes the specific 
relation of metre with necessity of the most serious kind; hunger and disease. 
It sees the death of man as a sacrificial event, but because the causes are. 

“hunger and disease, it sees sacrifice itself as harsh necessity. It is this concep- 

tion of sacrifice which sees number as its foundation. The overcoming of 
necessity will require a discussion of the nature of number. The degree to 
which the text is concerned with the confrontation with necessity is underlin- 
. ed by the full import of the Vedic quotations. The fundamental necessity 
for man is prana, something clearly established in the explanation for the 
sacrifice which used RY: 5.82.1. The relation between the sacrifice of man 
and metre or the ritualistic, fated nature of necessity is established by the 
assertion that number completely encompasses all things. | 


This is recalled quite clearly in the person of Raikva, the very image of 
one under the weight of necessity but wise under the burden. Raikva 
explains the numerical meaning of viraj which is the meaning of purusa 
46 Hume, CAU 4.3.8, pp. 217--218. 
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according to RY 10.90.5. Number is the essential character of the world’ 
known to man. * Through it this whole world came to light." ( ChU 4.3.8 )- 
But the text quietly suggests another aspect of this explanation : it is also the 
foundation for an ordering of the relief of necessity through the throw of 
dice. *[ ten ]that isthe highest throw in dice. Therefore in all regions 
ten, the highest throw is food.”4? The ChU seems to teach through Raikva, 
a person who is poverty stricken, disease ridden and aware of caste. It 
teaches that the numerical conception of things entails the.assertion that the 
present condition of men though rigorously ordered ultimately rests in 
something arbitrary. Overcoming this state of things is accomplished by 
knowing it as such: “< As the lower throws of dice all go to the highest 
throw, to the winner, so whatever good thing creatures do, all goes to him. 
. I say the same thing of whoever knows what he knows." ^48 


It remains for the final Vedic allusion to reassert the inexplicability of 
necessity in its foundational character as number and to state that the 
foundation of numericality is the number one. ** How could being be born. 
from non-being? Being only, good boy, this was in the beginning one only’ 
and non-dual. That saw, * I would be many... °” ( ChU 6.22 - 6.2.3 ). 
Thus the text within the rubric of explicating and alluding to a series of 
Vedic texts develops quietly and hiddenly a common theme : number is the 
foundation of necessity which can be overcome through the foundation of. 
number which the text finally says is ** one”. AE 





aT Hume, CRU 4.3.8, p. 216. 
48 Hume, Ch U 4.1.4, p. 215. 


' THE ATHARVAVEDA SAUNAKA XX. 128. 1-5 
BY mE 
HUKAM CHAND PATYAL 


- 0. The purpose of the present paper is to translate with exegetical and criti- 
cal notes the Atharvaveda Saunaka ( =AVS) XX. 128. 1-5. The questions 

pertaining to the purpose of the compilation and chronological position of 
the Kuntapa hymns, lie outside the scope of this paper. For the sake of 
convenience of the readers a general background of the Kuntapa hymns- 
will be provided. It may, however, be pointed outat the outset that the 
exact significance and interpretation of these hymns is by no means an 
easy task 


O. 1 This sükta belongs to one of the so-called Kuntapa süktas of AVS. 
The süktas (AVS XX. 127-136 ) in the manuscripts of A VS are designated 
as kuntüpasüktüni, being introduced and concluded by the expressions: atha: 
kuntápasüktani, and : iti kuntapasüktani samaptani. They are wanting in the 
Paippalada version of AV. According to Sayana at AB VI. 32.1; 33.1 the 
first thirty stanzas, i.e, AVS XX. 127 and 128, are to be called as the: 
Kuntapa-hymns, but the whole collection also appears in his view as a supple~ 
mentary book ( Khila ) with the name Kuntapa.: This seems also to be the^ 
view of Vait. XXXII.19, which assigns the name Kuntipa to-the first two. 
hymns, and employs the designations AitaSapralapa, etc. for the following: 


hymns ( see, e. g., Vait. XXXII. 20 ff. ) d 


O. 2 The Brahmana texts agree in assigning the Kuntapa-hymns ( A VS 
XX.127-136 ) to the literature which deals with the danastutis * gift-praises °, 
güthà nàrásamsyah * the verses which deal with the praise of men’, the s/okas, 
which occur quite frequently in the Brahmana texts, dealing with the theme 


1 This word means: (i) “ name of certain glands or organs ( twenty in number, suppo- 
sed to be in the belly ) ” see, e. g., SB XH. 2. 4. 12; XIII. 4. 4. 8 : vimsatir và antar 
udare kuntübani; (ii) ‘ name of certain hymns of A VŠ”; (cf, e. g., AB VI. 32; 
KB XXX.5; Sa&SS XI. 6. 12; AsvSs VIO. 3. 7f.; Vait. XXXII. 19 f., GB 
गा. 6. 12 1. ). See like PW गा. 329-30; MW 291; B.K. Ghosh, Les formations 
nominales eb verbales en p du Sanskrit, Paris (1933), p. 59; J. Eggeling, SBE 
XLIV, p. 164. n. 

3 See, e.g., A. B. Keith, Rig-Veda. Brahmanas, p. 283, f.n. 1; M. Haug, Aitareya 
Brahmanam of the Rigveda, Vol. IL, p. 430, f. n. 13; M. Bloomfield, The Atharva- 
Veda andthe Gopatha-Brahmana, §§ 62-3, pp.95-7; Hymns of the Atharva-Veda 
(SBE XLII), pp. 687—92 
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of-making praises in exorbitant terms. These Kuntapa-hymns are employed 
at the ahina- ( sattra—) sacrifices or the prolonged Soma-sacrifices, at which 
the seventeen-priests perform. their duties: .; . ha ELS 


O. 3 This hymn ( =RVKh. V. 12.125; V. 13.1-6; and V. 14.1-5 ) is divided 
into three parts from the ritualistic point of view. The verses AVS XX.128 
-5 (= RVKh. V. 12.1-5 = SaiSS XIL20.2.1; 3; 2; 4; 5 respectively ) are 
designated by AB ( VL32); KB (XXX. 7); SanSS (.XIL.20.1); GB (1.6 
12 ) as the disam klptayaph * arrangement of the. quarters *. ,- The verses AVS. 
XX. 128. 6-11 ( = RVKh. V. 13.1-6 =SanSS XII. 21.2.1-6 ) are designated 
by AB (VI. 32); KB (XXX. 7); San$S (XII. 21. 1); GB ( II. 6. 12).as the 
janakalpas * man-orderings And the last five verses AVS XX. 128. 12-16 
(= RVKh. V. 14, 1-5; only the verses 12, 13, and 15 occur in SanSS XII. 15 
5; 16. 1) are designated by AB ( VI. 33); KB ( XXX. 5); GB (IL. 6. 12.) as 
the indragathas. By reciting the first group of five verses — the four verses for 
the four directions and one for the space above them. - the officiating priest 
forms ( kalpayati ) the directions in the region of the sky. The verses 6-11, 
called the janakalpas, are recited in the manner. of the first group of verses, 
and the sixth verse is recited for the fixed direction. Apparently they: appear. 
to contain rules and regulations for men. "According 10:42 ( VI. 32 ) * these: 
man-ordering verses ( janakalpas ) are offspring; thus having put in order the 
directions he establishes offspring in them ’.. These verses are repeated for 
making firm-footing in the sacrifices. He should not repeat these verses with 
Nytakha, nor with Ninarda: The last^group of ‘five verses ( 12-16.) -isi 
known.as the indragathas. By means of reciting these verses the gods. over- 


+ 
' D 


8 On the division of these seventeen priests see, e. g G. Kashikar, “® A Survey of the 
Srautasutras " [ in Journal of the Univerity of Bombay. Vol. XXXV ( New Series ), 
, Pt. 2, Arts Number 41 | Bombay ( 1968 ), p. 7; H. C. Patyal, Gopatha Brahmana- 
English Translation with Notes and Introduction, Unpublished Ph. D. Thesis ; 
‘Poona ( 1969), Introdn., $ 10, p. xc. Also see Vait. XI. 3; GB 1.2. 19; cf. Kae$S | 
" VII. 1. 8-9; Haug, of, cit., Introdn., p. 58 DC 
4 The Nyunkha is dealt within great details in 38०४४ VII. 11. 1-6 See, e. .g., Keith 
f.n.20n AB V. 3; Haug, f. n., on p. 323 under AB ५. .3 Kashikar, of. ०7४. pp. 85-6 
This Nyuakha is one of the devices applied in certain $as£ras and also in the morning 
litany in Soma-sacrifices. Nyuhkha is to.be applied to the second syllable of each of 
the two halves of a given verse. The vowel of the second syllable should be turned 
into O which is Udatta and is of the duration.of.three.morae. This O is to be uttered: 
thrice and each of two of these three utterances are to.be added five or four or three 
-Aundütta O-s each of the duration of half a mora; the third ütterance.of O ‘should be 
ucceeded by three Anuaddtta O-s. The first syllable should be pronounced as 
Anuditta. The Ninarda is described in ASvSS VIL. 11. 9-21; . VIII. 3 Off; Vait 
XXXII. 14-17. . It always follows a Nyaakha. It is at the end.of the third padarand 
consists of four O-s : the first is plisté and «dazta, the second is anudttta, the third 
is anudattatara, the fourth is wdqéta and m.is added to it.’ The Pratigara is 
prhaino daivon, 3 : 


e 
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. powered the Asuras; thus one who recites these verses by half verses he over- 
powers his enemy ( AB VI. 32; GB Il. 6. 12) 


0. 4 These Kuntapa-hymns are to be recited by the Brahmanaccharisin, 
the assistant of the Brahman-priest, at the Sastras and stotras of the Soma- 
sacrifices. These are recited by him after he has finished the Vrsakapi hymn 
( RV X. 86=A VS XX: 126) and are followed by the Dadhikra verses ( A VS 
XX. 137.3 ff.). The GB II. 6. 12 etymologizes upon Kunidpa as kutsitam 
yat tapati. * The Kuntapa is the name of evil (or) it is reviled, in that 
the Kuntapa hymn gives heat, therefore these verses are called Kuntapas 
that is why. they are called the Kuntápas. Badly they become hot for the 
sacrificer: By reciting these Kuntapa hymns. the sacrificer finds place in the 
heaven; one who knows thus finds support with offspring and cattle The 
dànastutis and narasarisis seem to be one of the most hilarious elements 
‘of these hymns. Bloomfield’ maintains that: “ Plainly speaking, the 
bestowal of the daksin@ in many instances must have lead to gormandizing and 
drunkenness, and these were probably in turn followed - the practice is not 
entirely unknown in our days ~ by shallow witticism, by obscene talk, and 
worse. This we must not imagine to have, taken place uninterruptedly without 
sporadic recollection of the religious character ofthe event ( cf. the theo- 
sophic and cosmogonic brahmodya and asvamedha )थ in the main, however, 
social jollification was the motive, until, in the course of the ossification of 
thc ritual, even the most trivial moments marched past in the'procession of 
the sacrifice, misunderstood and suspected, but now. as sacred and ineradi- 
cable as the most thoughtful prayer to the.gods." Haug? strongly asserts 
that: * These Kuntapa songs do not bear a strictly religious character; they 
are praise songs principally referring to Daksina and belong to that class of 
ancient poetry which bears the name Narasanisi. ” 


I. COMMENTARY 


It is, indeed, an arduous or rather an impossible task for a commen- 
tator to summarize the views of all of his predecessors, hence only a few. 
relevant and essential ones will be presented here. 








$ See, e. g., Bloomfield, The Atharvaveda, § 63; R. T. H. Griffith, The Hymns of the, 
Atharvaveda, Vol. YI, Varanasi ( 1968 ), p. 442, f. n. i 
The etymological explanation of the word kuntāpa seems to be original with GB. 

The Atharvaveda, § 63, pp. 100-101 o. 

Cf. H. Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, pp. 248-275 

Op. cit., p. 431, f. n. For the detailed account of the Khilas in particular and the Kun- 
tapa-hymns in general the readers may refer to I Scheftelowitz, Die Apokryphen des 
Rgveda, Inhalt; C. G..Kashikar, in RV (edition of the Vaidika Samsodhana Man- 
dala, Poona ), Pt. IV, Preface to the Khilas, p. 891 ff, 
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Stanza 1 


sabhéya-: The terms such as sabhé-, sdmiti-, and vidátha- are of 
frequent occurrence in the Vedas.1° At times it is not easy to distinguish 
between the Vedic sabhá- and sámiti-. Later on the various attempts will 
be put into a thorough searching scrutiny with regard to the meaning of the 
term sabhé= and its derivative sabhéya-. 


Now let us discuss the etymology and derivation of the term sabhi—- 
This word is of uncertain derivation. It seems to be a compound form consist 
ing of the components sa- and —bhá respectively. The term sabhá- has many : 
corresponding words in Indo-European languages. Vedic sabhé— is identi- 
fied by many scholars with Gothic sibja, Old High German sipp(e)a, Mid 
and Modern German sippe, Anglo-Saxon sibb; cf. Avestan *habà- ( Bar- 
tholomae, Air. Wb. 1767), also cf. habüspa-, a proper name (F. Justi, 
lrarisches Namenbuch, p. 124). All these Germanic words denote the idea 
of * an association of the tribe, family or the clan’. ‘For such corresponden- 
ces see, e. g., E. W, Hopkins, “The Social and Military Position of the Ruling 
Caste in Ancient India ", JAOS XIII, p. 148; K. F. Johansson, “६ Sanskritische 
Etymologien ^, JF II (1893), pp. 5-8; E. Lidén, Studien Zur altindischen und 
vergleichenden Sprachgeschichte, Uppasala (1897), p. 54; Solmsen, Unter- 
suchungen zur griech. Laut-und Verslehre, p. 1971; cf. E. H. Sturtevant,’ 
Studies in Greek Noun Formation, Labial Terminations II, Chicago’ 
(1911), p. 3. | क ई dag 

Johansson (Joc. cit., p. 7) reconstructs the IE form as *sue-bho- or 
*sebho-. According to him the first component sa- in sabhá- is nothing but 
the pronominal form *se-( *so-) and the second component -bhà- is the 
suffix *-bho-. His explanation is not acceptable on the ground that in the 
term sabha- the first component sa- cannot be a pronominal stem; but it’ 
seems to be connected with saha, sam or sama-, meaning * together ” ( see 
MW, s. v, under No. 7 ) 

F. Edgerton, “ Vedic sabhá ", KZ 46, pp. 173-8, does not agree with 
those scholars who think of the IE pronominal stem se or sue in sa- of 
sabhi-. According to him ( loc. cit., p. 174 ) sa- is nothing but the reduced 
grade of sam- ( IE *sem-: *sm- ) and means “together”. This element sa- 
is used in the formation of Karmadharaya compounds exactly analogous to 
sa-bhá. For this type of examples of Karmadhüraya see, e. g., J Wackernagel 
Alt. Gr. II, 1, p. 73. E. g., sa-vrdh-, sa- srát-, and as a semantic parallel 








10 Criticism of the views of others has been largely avoided. In these complex studies 
, itis not always possible to arrive -at a particular solution. Therefore, the views of : 
otaers have at times been presented without any comments of my own, EMEN 
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sa-mádana-. Edgerton ( loc.. cit, p. 176) remarks that “ Wackernagel’s 
plausible rule that before consonants sam appears when accented, sa for (sm) 
when unaccented, is not borne out too well by the facts in the Veda: but 
the accent of sabhá, at least, agrees with it.” In the term sabhá- no one 
will have dispute over the existence of the element IE *sm- Skt. sa-, the 
reduced grade of IE* sem-, Skt. sam-, meaning “ together. 


Now let us discuss the second component -bhã- in the term sabhá—. 
The roots bhas “ to speak”, and bhas “to bark” are commonly identified 
with Lithuanian balsas, bellen etc. According to Edgerton ( loc. cit., p. 177 ): 
“It is also possible that the s is an early prakritization for s, and that 
these words are to be connected with bhas light, and bhasati shines ( deno- 
minative?) in which case they would also belong to this group and would 
be further indication of the old parallelism between the meaning “ speak " 
and “shine, appear Whitney, Sanskrit Roots, Verb-Forms etc., p. 110 
points out under Jbhàs “ to shine " that this root is doubtless a secondary 
root-form from 4/bhà, perhaps through the noun bhás- “ light”. Cf. also 
/bhas. Edgerton ( loc. cit., p. 177) further conjectures that from 4/bhà 
meaning in pre-Vedic * to speak ” as well as “to shine ” there was formed a 
compound foot noun *sm-bhá, or in Indic form, a-bhé- meaning “ with- 
speaking ", * zusammen-sprechen, col-loquium This sabhá- seems to be 
a pre-historical compound i : 4 

A. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie II, pp. 123-5, seems right in 
maintaining that-the sabh- and sdmiti- cannot be very easily distinguished 
A. Ludwig, Der Rigveda III, pp. 253-6, feels that the sabha— was an assembly 
not of all the people, but of the. Brahmins and rich patrons (see; e. g., RV 
VIII.4.9; X.71.10; cf..also RV VII. 1.4; AVS XIX. 57.2) whereas 
sümiti- included all the people primarily the ví$ah “ subjects”, but also 
included the Brahmins and the rich patrons if they so desired. Hillebrandt 
( op. cit., p. 124, f. n. 6) holds that samiti- and sabhá- are much the same, 
the one being the assembly, the other primarily the place of assembly H. 
Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 172 ff., thinks that sabha- was the * village 
assembly °, but this view as well as the view of Ludwig is not probable At 
AVS VII. 12. 1 the sabhá- and sámiti- are said to be the daughters of Praja- 
pati. Bloomfield, SBE XLII, p. 138, renders these terms by “assembly 
and * meeting ” respectively. There are some other places also where both 
these terms occur simultaneously ( see, e. g., AVS VIII. 105-6; XIT. 1.56 
XV. 9. 2-3 etc. ). Sometimes even the place of dicing is called sabha— (see 
e. g, RV X. 34.6 AVS V. 31.6; XII, 3. 46: here dyüta- is used for sabhā ) 
According to A. A. Macdonell and A. B: Keith, Vedic Index of Names and 
Subjects II, p. 426, it is very likely that the ° assembly hall’ was used for 
dicing when it was not being used for transacting the public business ; and 3 
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dicer is called sabha- sthanu- (see, e. g., VS XXX. 18; SB IIT. 4.16.1). 

In this short note it is not possible for me to examine all the passages 
froni the Vedic texts and arrive at a definite meaning of the term.  Primarily 
the term means “ assembly ", * public meeting, or, social gathering"; and 
is closely connected with sámiti- ** meeting The term sabhd— is a collo- 
quium or concilium, a common meeting mainly for the exchange of speeches . 
or conversation. In the Veda the term ought to mean *' toghether speech" 
* zusammen-sprechen ” * col-loquium ”, of a public or semi-public social of 
political gathering. Later on the word denotes the idea of “ hall or palace”. 
The readers may refer to lexicons like PW and MW, and s. v. ; M, Mayrhofer, 
Kurzgefaftes etymologisches Wörterbuch des Altindischen, Lieferung 23 
Heidelberg ( 1972), p..433; for MIA and NIA equivalents R. L. Turner, 
CDIAL 13167. On this term see, e. g., Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index II 
under sabhá- and also under sámiti-; K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, Calcutta 
(1924), chapters II and III, pp. 11-21; R. S. Sharma, Aspects of Political 
Ideas and Institutions in Ancient India, Delhi etc. ( 1968 ), chapter VII, pp. 
96-108; V. M. Apte, in The History and Culture of the Indian People, (ed, ) 
R. C. Majumdar and A. D. Pusalker, London (1951), Vol. I, pp. 353-4; 
R. N. Dandekar, in S. K. Bhuyan Comm. Vol., Gauhati ( 1966 ), pp. 77-81.. 


Gothic sibja cannot be equated with the Vedic sabhá-, for the former 
accompanies the idea of “tribe or clan", which sense is lacking in the ` 
case of the latter. RV IV. 2.5 misled H. Grassmann who rendered sabhavat— 
by “rich in family ? i. e. offspring. It never means family 


The word sabhéya-, which is exclusively found in the, Vedas, is derived 
from sabhá- with the secondary suffix diia ( vide Panini IV. 4. 106 dhas chan- 
dasi), substituted by -eya- (vide Panini VIT. 1.2 ayan-ey-i n-iy-iyah pha- 
dha-kha-cha-gham pratyayádinüm ). The editions of Vishva Bandhu, S. P. . 
Pandit, and 8. D. Satavalekar rightly read sabhéyah, whereas RVKh. V. 12.1 
reads sabheyah. The Ms of RVKh. marks the udatta. accent with a vertical 
stroke over the letter. According to W. D. Whitney, Index Verborum to the 
Atharva-Veda (in JAOS XII), s. v., the Mss read sabhé yds, which reading 
is dubious. As a matter of general principle the accent rests usually on the 
final syllable in adjectives of descent, and on the first syllable in the others 
See, e.g., Whitney, Skt. Gr., $ 1216; cf. Macdonell, Ved. Gr., § 206; Ram 
Gopal, Vaidika Vyakarana Pt. 1 (in Hindi), § 206 


The word sabhéya- by and large ought to mean “ fit for the sabha—” 
the public debate or council. Bloomfield ** The Meaning and Etymology of 
the Vedic Word vidátha," JASO XIX. 2, p. 18, thinks that in RV I. 91.20 
* it seems altogether likely that vidathyà- and sabhéya- refer to home condi- 
tions rather than to public matters ; the words seem here to have an ethical 
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tinge, ‘genteel’, * of a good house’, or the like”, Here Soma is said to 
bestow upon a pious man; in addition to cows and horses, a son ( virá- ), 
who is karmanyd-, sádanyà ~, vidathyà-, sabhéya-, and pitrérávana-, i. e., 
*the son is diligent or pious, devoted to:home, of good establishment, fit 
for the public debate, obedient’. Again RV IV. 2.5 rayih sabhavan is 
rendered by ** wealth consisting of houses", and RV VI. 8.5 vidathyàm 
rayim means “wealth in the establishment”, i.e., established wealth 
Macdonell and Keith, op. cit. IT, p. 427, render rayíh sabhavan by “ wealth 
fitting for the assembly ". It is difficult to subscribe to the view of Bloomfield 
who concludes that the terms vidathyà- and sabhéya- also ought to refer to 
home conditions rather than to public matters. I find no difficulty whatso- 
ever in rendering sabhéya- by “fit for the public debate or council ” (see, e.g., 
Edgerton, loc. cit, p. 174). F.B. J. Kuiper, “The Ancient Aryan- Verbal 
Contest,” IIJ IV. 4, pp. 217-81, (on p. 267) remarks that: * Munificence i 
and victoriousness ( in battles as well as in word-duels ) are the characteristic 
traits of the ideal young hero in many archaic civilizations ". According to 
him the interpretation of sabhéya- as “a successful speaker " may find a 
support in JB I. 261-2. Kuiper thinks that the rendering * schlagfertig °’ 
is the nearest approach to the meaning (see e. g., Ludwig, Der Rigvda IIT, 
p. 254f. ; W. Rau, Staat und Gesellschaft im alten Indien, p. 82; L. Renou, 
EVP XIII, p. 88). At RV IL. 24.13 sabhéyo vipro... be rendered as “ein 
shlagfertiger Redner”. Ithink it will be quite appropriate to’ render the 
word as “ fit for the assembly " even at AVS XX. 128.1 


vidathyà- : Let us first discuss the etymology and derivation of the 
word viddtha- and also of its derivative vidathyd-. This word is of obscure 
sense. Inthe case of Vedic Interpretations each interpreier tends to read 
into the obscure texts his own theories. According to PW VI. 1053, the 
word is derived from 1. 4/vid + -atha- (vide Unadi III. 116). There are 
several views regarding the derivation and meaning of this word. Olden- 
berg, Vedic Hymns ( SBE XLVI), p. 26 ff., analyses the word as vi-dátha - for 
vi-dhátha- from 4/dhà, assuming the meanings “ distribution, disposition, 
ordinance, " and then “ sacrificial ordinance, sacrifice ". But in ZDMG 54 
pp. 609-11, he derives the word from 4/vidh “ to worship " ( cf. Macdonell 
Ved. Gr.; 8 320, p. 23, f. n. 10, who renders this word by * feast"). P 
Thieme, Untersuchungen zur Wortkunde und Auslegung des Rigveda, Haale/ 
Saale ( 1949 ), p. 35 ff., derives the word viddtha- from ण्या “ to serve, to 
sanctify ", *vidh + átha-; or vi + Jdhà * to allot * ( *vidha + átha-). प. 
W. Bailey, “ Indagatio Indo-Iranica ", TPS ( 1960), p. 68, f. n. 1, thinks 
that viddtha- is likely to be the nominal derivative to vi- with the base of dd i, 
dáyate. Cf. Alt. Gr. 11. 2, p. 172. 


According to R. Roth, PW, s. v., this word primarily means “ order ” 
9 [Annals BORI] 
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then “ the concrete body which gives the orders ", and then the “ assembly ” 
for secular ends or for war ( for the references on which these meanings are 
determined see, e. g., Macdonell and Keith, op. cit, s. v., f. n. 1). J.P. 
Sharma, “ The Question of the vidd tha in Vedic India *, JRAS (1965), p. 48, 
thinks that this interpretation of Roth is vague and so far as we know this is 
never used in the sense of S order or “ giver of orders”. Ludwig, Der 
Rigveda III, p. 259 ff., thinks that the root idea is an * assembly ”, especially 
of the rich patrons ( maghvans ) aad the Brahmins. K. F. Geldner, Ved. St. 
I, p. 147; ZDMG 52, p. 759; Rigveda Glossar, p. 161, maintains that the word 
primarily means * knowledge ”, * wisdom ”, “ priestly lore ", then “ sacri- 
fice " and “ spiritual authority ". Bloomfield, * The Meaning and Etymo- 
logy of the Vedic Word vidátha ? JAOS XIX. 2, pp. 12-18, emphasises that 
vidátha- ( from 4/vid ** to acquire ” ) refers to the *-house ’ and then to the 
* sacrifice ’, as connected with the house (see, e. g., RV I. 117. 25; II. 1. 6; 
X. 85. 26; 27; AVS XVIII. 3. 70 etc. ). Zimmer, op. cit., p. 177, suggests that 
vidátha- sometimes means a ** smaller assembly ” than the sámiti- ( e. g., in 
RV YI. 27. 12 vidathesu prásastah). Macdonell and Keith, op. cit., s. v., seem 
to be quite logical in saying that we have no ground .to be certain that such 
smaller assemblies ever existed at an early date either in India or elsewhere 
among Aryans. According to Thieme ( op. cit.), vi + Wdhd primarily means 
** verteilen, zuteilen ”. The word viddtha- by and large means “ Verteilung ? 
and also * Anordnung ”, * Bestimmung ” ( Thieme, op. cit., p. 42). Renou, 
EVP IV, p. 129, renders the word by * répartition ( des dons ) ” i. e. “ distri- 
bution ( of gifts )”; he renders RV. X. 100.6c yajnds ca bhüd vidáthe céruh by 
** quele sacrifice soit plaisant au moment de la répartition ( des dons)”. J. P. 
Sharma ( loc. cit. ) holds that in many places the word should better mean 
* congregation ”, but sometimes it also refers to '* sacrifice”. 

The word vidathyà-, found in this verse, is derived from vidátha- with 
the secondary suffix -ya-. It should mean “ fit for or worthy of vidátha-", 
See, e. g., Alt. Gr. 11.2, p. 815; Mayrhofer, op. cit., Lieferung 20, pp. 208-9. 
Bloomfield ( Joc. cit., JAOS X1X. 2, p. 18) thinks that in RV Y. 91. 20 ** it 
seems altogether likely that vidathyà- and sabhéya- refer to home conditions 
rather than to public matters: .... " He renders these terms by “ of good 
establishment ? and * fit for public debate " respectively. J. P. Sharma 
( Joc. cit., p. 54, f. n. 2), while commenting on RV I. 91. 20, says that the word 
order is significant : sádanyà- belongs to the “house”; sabhéya- to the 
* tribal councii ^; vidathyà- occurring between the two must refer toa 
^ village or settlemenl ", as the Vedic society had no other territorial divi- 
sions. I, for one, would like to render sabhéya — by “ fit for public debate 
or council ", and vidathya— by * one worthy of establishment ". In this 
stanza also vidathyà- be better rendered by ** one worthy of establishment ” 
(cf. Macdonell and Keith, op, cit., s. v., f. n. 10 ). Griffith, however, renders 


~ 
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sabhéya- and vidathya- by “ fit for-gathering " and “ fit for assembly °? 
respectively. In addition to the references cited above the readers may also 
refer to K. P. Jayaswal, op. cit., under vidátha-; R. S. Sharma, op. cit. p. 63 ff., 
A. S. Altekar, State and Government in Ancient India, Patna (1958), 
p. 141; K. P. Mukerji, Ancient Political Experiences, Colombo ( 1961 ) pp. 
85-6; U. N. Ghosal, History of Indian Political Ideas, Oxford ( 1959 ); V. M. 
Apte, loc. cit., pp. 353-4. 


sútyan- and yájvan- : The editions of Vishva Bandhu, Pandit, and 
Satavalekar read sutvá yajvátha, whereas the edition of Roth and Whitney 
and RVKA. V. 12. 1 retain the right accent; they read sútvā ydjvà ca. -Itis 
worth noticing in the case of these Kuntapa hymns that the accent is variously. 
irregular. Here the primary suffix —van- is added to the roots 4/su “ to press 
out " and 4/yaj “to sacrifice”, see Panini III. 2.103 su-yajor NvanIP. Toa 
root ending in a short vowel is added -1- before the suffix (vide Panini VI.. 
1.71 hrasvasya piti krti tUK ). Thereby -+- is added to A/sz before the suffix 
—Yan-. The accent is almost always on the root stem, both in the simple 

` words and in their compounds ( cf. Whitney, Skt. Gr., § 169; see Macdonell, 
Ved. Gr., § 177). Vishva Bandhu, Vaidika-padanukrama-kosa ( Samhitas ) 
[= VPK ( 5) ], p. 3389, f. n. h, is doubtful about the accent in Sutvá, still 
he retains this reading in his text without passing on any comment. 
l risadas- ; Lexicons like PW and MW, s. v., conjecture that the word 
can be derived from risa- (from ris ) + adas-( from 4/ad) meaning 
“ devouring or destroying enemies ”, so also Sayan. Madhava at RV. 
I. 39.4 interprets risadasah ( voc. pl. ) by risatàm asitàrah ** devourers of inju- 
ries". Geldner, Der Rigveda, at I. 39. 4 renders by “ihr Stolzen ", at 
X. 77.5 by “ über die Nebenbühle triumphierend ”, There is no doubt that the- 
word is amply used as an-epithet of several gods. The plural form is applied- 
to the three Adityas in RV I. 26. 4 ढ no barhy risédaso víruno mitró aryamé | 
The pl. is also used of the Maruts (see, e. g., RV I. 39.4; X. 77.5. etc ) ode 
Aufrecht, “ Erklárung vedischer Stellen”, BB XIV. p. 32, conjectures it to 
be (a)ri-Sédas, Greek erikudés. P. Thieme, Der Fremdling im Reveda, 
pp. 157-9, takes ri- as a reduced stem for. arí- and explains it as * der Fremds- 
ling ? (“ foreigner” ). This view is accepted by Pokorny, JEW, 517. In sédas~ 
Thieme finds an equivalent in Homeric Greek xfSos “ Sorge ” (* care *’), 
H. W. Bailey, TPS (1959), pp. 91-2, thinks that in ri- we have a concate: 
nation of rayi-, Avestan raé-. “In sédas— we have the equivalent of Greek 
ka6os, k560s * care ", and with meaning turned in malam partem Avestan sdd- 
in sadra- “woe” (ibid., p. 91)”. Mayrhofer, op. cit., Lieferung 18, Pp, 
61-2, says that he is not clear about the derivation of this word. Also see, 
e.g., Pischel, Ved. St. III, p. 192f; J. Gonda, Epithets in the Rgveda ( 1959 ),, 
p. 118; Renou, EFP X, p. 113, The edition of Roth and Whitney, and RVKI,: 


| - ~ 
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V. 12.1 read risédasm, whereas others read riszdasah. This riśćdasah is used 


ag an epithet of the devčh. Here this word be rendered by “ the foe-destroy- - 


ing ( gods } ” ° 


Stanza 2 


In pada a, the edition of Roth and Whitney reads yó jamya dmethayat 
whereas other editions unanimously read yó jamya.dprathayas tat. SanSS 
XII. 20.2.3a, however, rightly reads aprathayat tat. - RVKh. V. 12.2a reads 
yó jamyá3h práty amadat. Yn pada b all the editions-of AVS and also San-Ss: 
XII. 20.2.3b read pdt sákhayam didhursati, whereas RVKh, V. 12. 2b reads; 
yds sákhayam ninitsati. Both didhursati and ninitsati are desiderative 
( present ) forms of 4/dhürv (~dhiir ) and «nid (~nind ) respectively. In pada: 
- €, all the texts read jyésthah, whereas the edition of Roth and Whitney reads 
Jyésthaya. Whitney, Index Verborum, -also approves of the former reading; .: 


` In páda d, the word adharak ** beneath” occurs, which is differently 


accented at different places, hence is of prime concern to us. All the edi- . 


tions of AVS read ádharak at this place. But in the refrain AVS XX. 134 
1-6 we have adhárük. ‘At RVKh. ५. 12. 2d, however, this word is kept 
unaccented. This form is attested as antod&tta-in many other texts, see, €, g., 
VS VI. 36; X. 19: VSK III. 2.6; VI. 8.7; XI. 6.4; TS 1.4.1.2; 8.14.2 etc 
Vishva Bandhu, VPK(S), p. 138, does not point out this variation in accent 
Thus, we find -udatta accent on every syllable of this word E 3 


; In the Phitsütras of Sàntanava we do get some cases of this type where 
udatta accent could be on any one of the syllables, but this word is certainly 
not among them. By way of illustration may Icite the word- sthalipaka- 
According to the Phitsütra IV. 4 : dhümrajanu-mufijakesa-kalavala-sthalipa-. 
kanam a-dhu-ja-la-sthanam,~-i. e., ‘in the case of these words each syllable is, 
udatta turn by turn excepting (the syllables) dhu, ja, la, and stha respecti- 
vely.. None of these expressions is attested, except sthalipaka- which is 
barytone in AVS. In the Brahmana texts the word is oxytone (see e. g SB: 
XIV.9.4.18). G. V. Devasthali, Phitstitras of Santanava, Poona (1967), 
135, says that in the Brahmanas this word is barytone, which,is not the case 


Moreover, this reference from one of the Kuntapa-stiktas ( 4 VS XX. 134.3 y 
escapes his notice. This word also occurs at RVKh. V. 17.3, but here the, 


text is unaccented T um 


Now again let us come to discuss the word adharak. According fo 


- Panini VI. 2.139- gati-karakopapadat-kr1* this word should retain its accent 


on the krt-suffix, i. e., it should be-adharák. It appears from these examples" 


that the accent has undergone a change in the case of these Kuntapa-suktas ; 
moreover, no consistency is maintained in accentuation. Sa 


/ “n 
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In pada b, all the editions of AVS and also RVKh. V. 12.3 have an 
unaccented form bhavati. Whitney, Index Verborum, suggests bhdvati. 
Vishva Bandhu, VPK(S), p. 2340, f. n. j, rightly doubts this unaccented form. 
This sentence begins with the relative yád, so in accordance with the normal 
rule of accentuation the verb of a subordinate: clause should always be accen- 
ted [ see Macdonell, Ved. Gr. ( for students ), p. 467 ]. 


In pada c, the edition of Roth and Whitney and also RVKh. V. 12.3 
read tad vipro dbravid udág, whereas the other editions and also Sanss 
XII. 20.2.2a read tád vipró abravid u tád. 


In conformity with the readings prák, adharák, and apák of stanzas 
1d, 2d and 4d respectively, one would naturally prefer the reading uddk. 
Whitney, Index Verborum, rightly expects unaccented abravit. 


We have barytonic as well as oxytonic forms of the word vipra-. The 
well attested Samhita form is barytonic vípra-, but here we have oxytonic 
viprá- too. This word is ri in a nipatana rule ( Unadi II. 28). The suffix 
raN (vide Unadi II. 27) is added to all these words enumerated in this 
nipatana rule. Commentators on Unadi II. 28 derive this word from the root 
DUvap “to sow” + raN. In Unádi II. 27 the word vápra- is derived from 
this root with the addition of raN. Here there does not seem to be any 
"necessity of repeating 4/vap for deriving vipra- ; moreover, semantically it 
has nothing to do with 4/vap. It ought to be derived from 4/vip “to 
tremble”. There seem to be two obvious reasons in enumerating this word 
along with others in this mipatana rule: (i) in order to account for the 
absence of guna of the root vowel, and (ii) in order to account for the uncer- 
tainty of accent. The words enumerated in this nipátana rule are both bary- 
tone and oxytone. To cite : 
barytone : ágra- indra-, ágra-, vájra-, etc. 
oxytone : /jrá-, ksurá-, gaurá-, bhadrá-, sukré-, etc. 


Vishva Bandhu, VPK(S), p. 2874, f. n. c, perhaps being confronted 
with the difficulty with regard to the formation of the word, thinks of the 
suffix KraN in order to justify the absence of guna of the root vowel. But 
this does not seem: to be correct. If the suffix would have been KraN in that 
case'the word would have been barytone, but that is not the case. Anyhow, 
being a word enumerated in the nipdtana rule, it can be barytone as well as 
oxytone. At RVKh. III. 10.182 ( Scheftelowitz's edition) we have oxytonic 
form viprá-, whereas in Poona edition of RV the text is unaccented. For 
forms with the primary suffix —ra-, see, e. g, Whitney, Skt. Gr.., 8 1188; 
Macdonell, Ved. Gr., § 171. d 
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Stanza 4 


In pada a, the edition of Roth and Whitney reads yas ca panir ábhuji. 
sthah, whereas the other editions read yas ca panír ághujisthyah ( these texts 
wrongly split the text as pani rághujisthyah ) SanSS XII. 20.2.4a reads 
abhujisthyah. RVKh. V. 12. 4a has a better and more sensible reading yá$ ca 
panir abhijisyah. The reading aghujisthyah gives no sense. Vishva Bandhu; 
VPK(S), p. 371, perhaps in conformity with Sanss, emends this reading to 
ábhujisthyah. His derivation of the word is not very sound. Here -gh- 
might have been written for —bh- either due to faulty hearing or due to. some 
sort of confusion of letters. Vishva Bandhu, VPK(S), p. 371, f. n. 8, rightly: 
expects the barytonic form ábhujisyah in place of abhájisyah of RVKh. (cf. 
Panini VI. 2.2; Macdonell, Ved. Gr., $ 90 (B); Whitney, Skt. Gr., 
$ 1304a and b. The word @bhujisthya- might mean “ stingy ” 


In pada b, all editions of AVS unanimously read yds ca deví 
ádasurih. RVKh. V. 12.4b and SanS$ XII. 202.4b read ... revéri ... Whitney, 
Index Verborum, p. 252, and Vishva Bandhu, JPK(S), p. 2686, record the 
form as reván (from revát-). According to b b. these scholars devin in 
this context is quite dubious. In view of the construction of padas a and b 
one would expect an adjectival form in nom. sg., which ought to be an 
epithet of a pani-; hence revén “rich” seems to bea better reading: Cf. 
the expression at RV VIII. 45.15 yds te revám adasurih pramamársa maghá- 
ttaye. 


In pada c, all editions of AVS read... ahím. RVKh. also has the 
same reading but with an adyudatta ham. SanSS, however, has aha. In 
pada d AVS has susruma, whereas RVKh. has $usrava (?). Whitney, 
Index Verborum, p. 45, rightly expects dha “ surely, certainly”, so does 
Vishva Bandhu, VPK(S), p. 580, f. n. cd [ see e. g., Macdonell, Ved. Gr. ( for 
students), $ 180, p. 216]. The construction over here is such that no prono- 
minal form is required in pada c. Moreover, this (ahm) does not construe 
With pl. Susruma. 


Stanza 5 


. . This verse is = RVKh. V. 12.5 = SanSS XII. 20.2.5. In pada b all 
Mss of AVS and also RVKh. read paradadih. SanSS reads paradaduh., 
Whitney, Index Verborum, p. 139, and Scheftelowitz in RVKh. expect: 
parüdadáh. This pl. form refers to the devéh. Grammatically paradadíh is 
quite correct, and it is a nom. sg. masc. form of parddadi-, but here the 
context demands only a verbal form that tooin pl., for the subject is yé 
( which refers to the devéf ). x 
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In pada c, all Mss of AVS read maghávà no ví rapsate, whereas RVKh. 
and SaiSS read maghdvano ví rapsate. Whitney, Index Verborum, p. 216, 
records maghávanah; Vishva Bandhu, VPK(S), p. 2388, f. n. d, also expects 
this reading. This pl. form refers to the devah of pada a. Again Whitney, 
Index Verborum, p. 245, expects the pl. vi rapsante. Vishva Bandhu, VPK(S) 
p. 2893, f. n. f., records the pl. form ví rapsante. In this case the context 
demands a verbal form in plural. 


II RÉSUMÉ 


From the foregoing commentary we are led to the following conside- 
rations argumenti causa : 


(i) Manuscript-traditions of AVS and also of RVKh. are not much 

reliable. See, e. g., the dubious ághujisthya- in 4a of the editions of Vishva 

, Bandhu, Pandit, and Satavalekar; unsuitable reading devén in 4b for the 

desired reading reván in all the editions of AVS; grammatically feasible but 

. contextually unsuitable reading paradadíh in all editions of AVS and also in 
RVKh., only to mention a few. 


(ii) It appears quite obvious that the accent has undergone a drastic 
change in the case of these Kuntapa-siktas; moreover, no consistency is 
maintained in accentuation. See, e. g., the peculiar accent of ddharak in 2d 
in all the editions of AVS and adhárak in the refrain AVS XX. 134. 1-6, the 
correct accent in.accord with Panini VI. 2.139 ought to be adharák. In 1b 
all the editions of 478, except that of Roth and Whitney, have irregular 
accent in yajva and sutvá, the regular accent would be yájvā and sútvā (see 
Panini III. 2.103 su-yajor NvanIP). There are still some more cases which 
either show irregularity of accent or inconsistency of accentuation, but I pass 
them over here in silence. 


(iii) It may, however, be very plainly admitted that in the case of 
such a mutilated text it is not always possible to arrive at convincing and 
satisfactory results. Hence, this attempt is nothing but a mere case of expe- 
rimentation. 


III EMENDED TEXT 


[ Basically this emendation is to the edition of Vishva Bandhu. Aste- 
risk indicates an emended form which is not attested in any of the texts. | 
1 yáh sabhéyo vidathyàh sútvā yájvátha purusah | 
süryam cám risádasas tád devah prég akalpayan || 
2 yo jamyd áprathyat tad yát sákhayam didhirsati | 
Jyéstho yád dpracetas tad àhur adharég iti || 
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5 yád bhadrásya párugasya putró bhávati dádhrsih | 
tád vipró abravid udág gandharvá h ka@myam vácah || 


4 yds ca panir ábhujisthyo yds ca revém adasurih | 
dhtranàm sdsvatam aha tád apág iti fusruma || 


5 yé ca devē áyajantüho yé ca *parādadúh | 
saryo dívam iva gatvá ya magháväno yí *rapśante |] 


IV TRANSLATION 


1. The man who is fit for the council and worthy of establishment, and 
who performs Soma-sacrifices and offers oblations; and yonder sun, that the 
foe-destroying gods arranged eastward (i. e., as the east ). 


2. He who extends for (his) sister, when he wishes to harm (his ) friend, 
when the eldest is unmindful, that they call the lower (i. e., the southern 
region ). 


3. When a good man’s son becomes courageous ; that agreeable word the 
wise Gandharva called the upward (i. e., the northern region ). 


4. The miser, who is the most stingy and the rich who makes no offe- 
rings, of the steady, continuous ( ones ), indeed, of that we have heard as the 


` behind (i. e., as the western region ). 


5. The gods who performed sacrifices and who gave away, as the sun 


‘having gone to the sky, those bountiful ones have abundance.* 


* Iam highly indebted to Professor G, V. Devasthali with whom I had many fruitful 
discussions. - : s 
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- 80५75 KEY CONCEPTS OF INDIAN THOUGHT AND THEIR 
RELEVANCE IN HISTORICAL UNDERSTANDING 
BY : 
G. S. P. MISRA 


The belief, entertained by some scholars, that the Indians in ancient 
times lacked historical sense and that the reasons of it lay in their various 
philosophical notions, is gradually losing its seriousness and we do not pro- 
pose to take up this discussion here. It is also not being maintained here 
that while formulating their views the various philosophical systems had even 
the slightest consideration for the problems concerning the nature and course 
of historical development. However, it is in the nature of the queries that 

` they raise and try to answer the intersection of philosophy and historical 
spéculation becomes inevitable ; in fact * history and philosophizing are inter- 
referencial and circular in essence’. Man is what he thinks himself to 








1 For discussion, see Chandrakant Gajanana Raje, Biography and History im Sans- 
krit Literature (Bombay University Press, 1958 ), p. 9; S. J. Samartha, The Hindu 
View of History, Classical and Modern (Bangalore, 1959 ), p. 5f; Albert Schw- 
eitzer, Indian Thought and its Develobment, Bombay, 1960 ), p. 1f; also the Presi- 
dential Address by Dr. Hiranand Shastri on the occasion of the All-India Oriental 
Conference, held at Patna. For refutation of this view see, B. G. Gokhale, Indian 

" Thought through the Ages : 4 study of some Dominant Concepts ( Bombay 1961 ), 
.p. 9f; K. Satchidananda Murti, The Indian Spirit (Andhra University Press, Wal. 
.tair, 1965), p. 57. See also my paper “ The Concept of History and Nature of . 
Historiography in Ancient India”, Jijnasa, A Journal of the History of Ideas 
“and Culture, ( Jaipur ) Vol. I. Nos. 1-2, p. 7 
In an authoritative work on the subject not only the continuity of historical writing 
in India has been traced from the Vedic times but the author has even argued for the 
existence of a distinguished school of historians in the Vedic period. Cf. V. S. Pathak, 
Ancient Historians of India (Asia Publishing House, 1966 ), Ch. 1. In a recent 
publication (An Introduction to Indian Historiography, Popular Prakashan, 
, Bombay, 1972), A. K. Warder has discussed in detail the actual historical works pro- 
‘duced in India from the Vedic times to the advent of the mediaeval period with a 
view to providing ‘ the Indian view of history’. ` 

2 Michael Murray, Modern Philosophy of History: Its Origin and Destination 
(Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague, 1970), p.3. Cf. Henri-Irenée Marrou, De la con- 
naissance historique (ed. du Seuil ) (Paris, 1954 ), p. 237 : * I1 n' y a pas d'histoire 
veritable qui soit independante d'une philosophie de l'homme et dela vie, à laquelle 

: elle emprunte ses concepts fondamentaux, ses schemas d’explication et d'abrod les 
“questions meme qu’ au nom de sa conception de l'homme elle posera an passé. La 
vérité de l'histoire est fonction de la vérité dela philosophie mise en oeuvre par l’ 
: historien ”. : 
( Continued on the next page ) 
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be,? and it is here that philosophical beliefs have a bearing on human mind 
and its thinking process. Though there is nothing to prove that the actual 
historiographers of ancient India were also well adept in these philosophical 
systems, there is nothing to disprove it either; further, it should be noted 
that in ancient times no strict compartmentalisation was made among various 
disciplines. The intellectuals aimed to be pundits and a close familiarity on 
their part with different philosophical systems and beliefs, and their impact 
on their writings, could reasonably be expected. There is, for example, 
enough ground to believe that the theistic schools and the Sanikhya-Yoga 
system have influenced the historiography of the Puranas and the Mahabha- 
rata. It would, again, be quite appropriate to believe that as an impact of 
the materialistic Lokayata system, a feeling of freedom from priestly subordi- 
nation must have inspired the rulers to assert their royal’ prestige and make 
provision for the preparation of their dynastic records. The main purpose 
of this paper is to take up some of the important philosophical beliefs of the 
ancient Indians and discuss their historical implications in the light of modern 
notions about historical craftsmanship. While doing this, it is necessary that 
the interpretations offered for the various concepts are not incompatible with 
the tenor of the Indian texts, and our purpose would be served if the afore- 
said goal could be achieved in accordance with this proposition. 


What is History ? र 


While discussing the, past human actions and events, considered to be 
important from one viewpoint or the other, history involves itself into a 
speculative reflection on the process of human life. And, again, it is such 
speculations which form the kernel of various philosophical systems; for, 
the main task of any philosophy is, ultimately, to make an attempt to solve 
the mysteries of human existence and, then, pinpoint the destiny of man. 
What is the real nature of man? What is the goal before him? What are 








( Continued from p. 73 ) 

For the identity of history and philosophy in Italian Idealism, see Guido Calo- 
gero in Philosophy and History (ed.R.Klibansky and H.I. Paton ) ( Harper 
Torchbooks, 1963), pp. 35f; Cf. Collingwood's discussion of Oakeshott, Idea of 
History ( Oxford, 1946 ), pp. 157ff. 

The Gita says: Sraddhamayo' yam burusah yo yacchraddhah sa eva sah (i.e. 

* Faith constitutes the very being of man, therefore, whatever is the nature of his faith, 

that he verily is °). 

* Elsewhere I have tried to analyze some of the important philosophical systems with a 
view to measuring the impact of their various formulations on the Indian view of his- 
tory. See my paper “ Beliefs underlying the Ancient Indian Conception of History ” 
presented in the Seminar on Historical Models in the Study of Traditions and 
Change in India (Oct. 19 to Oct. 26, 1969 ), organized by the Indian Institute of 
Advanced Study, Simla, ; 
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the means for the attainment of this goal? These questions are asked and 
answered in such speculations and the answers obtained in this process detei- 
mine the angle and viewpoint one adopts in understanding the course and 
meaning of history. This understanding reveals to a people or society what 
things of the past have value for it which, then, it tries to preserve in its 
historical writings or through its living tradition. For, history is nothing 
but the preservation of what is considered valuable and important. Consi- 
dered in this light, “ the real meaning of historical process" would consist 
in * all cultural items being items inan evolving context of meaning, that is 
to say items in the quest of self-realization. ”° 


The Four Purusarthas : Nature of Historical Existence and Human Values: | 
_ A correct understanding of Indian philosophy as a whole leaves no 


.doubt that according to the Indian thought all human actions and aspira- 


tions ought to be directed toward the attainment of the summum bonum or 
Reality. This Reality lies in the realm of Transcendence. It is this that is 
to be sought for and must be an object of permanent attachment. The 
objects of the mundane world, belonging to the realm of historical time, are 
ephemeral in nature and, therefore, one should not be permanently attached 
to them. But, this goal is not attainable with just one stroke of effort but 
through a gradual development of the human personality. So long as the 
goal is not attained the objects of world have a ( temporary) value and 
require due attention, though while dealing with them one is expected to be 
guided by the principle of Dharma or morallaw. Thus, Artha (‘material 
objects of pleasure’) and Kama (‘fulfilment of desire’ of different kinds, 
including the aesthetic), along with Dharma, were to serve as means for the 
attainment of Moksa (‘salvation’); but, for one who is still living in histo- 
rical time and jurisdiction, they constituted objects of genuine pursuit. In 
its craving for permanent bliss and peace in transcendence the Indian mind 
did not ignore or downgrade the importance of historical time and gave it its 
due place in the process of human development. Only they did not take the 
means for the goal. One should also take notice in this connection of that 
section of thinkers in ancient India which did not believe in the existence of 
any transcendental object and considered the present human existence the 


only reality. This philosophical system of the Lokayatas further upgraded 


5 Fora thorough philosophical analysis and elaboration of the value-orientedness of all 
human efforts and fer se of history one may be advised to see the chapter entitled 
* Manava Pratima’ in Jnana aura Sat (Rajkamal Prakashan, Delhi, 1967 ) by 
Yashadeva Shalya, an acute thinker and author in Hindi 

€ G.C. Pande, The Meaning and Process of Culture (Shivalal Agarwal-and Co, 
Agra, 1972 ), p. 20 
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the status of Artha and Kama, regarding these as the only two human values, 
and provided a basis for a materialistic element in Indian philosophical 
ihinking. 


The Doctrine of Karman and its Historical Implication : 


Among the few philosophical concepts which are common to all the 
systems and have deeply influenced the Indian mind in general, the doctrine 
of Karman holds the primary place. The human world manifests a world of 
diversity, wherein we notice some men born and placed in favourable condi- 
tions with pleasant experiences while others in unfavourable conditions with 
unpleasant experiences in life, some endowed with great potentialities, and 
capabilities while others with weak will and physical capacity, some meeting 
success and glory while others suffering failure and disgrace. How can one 
understand all these diversities which, apparently, are beyond comprehen- 
sion? The doctrine of Karman attempts at providing a rationale of this 
phenomenon,” A discussion on it clearly involves the problem of the place of 
individual in time; hence, the significance of this doctrine for historical 
understanding ae 


In its simplest form the doctrine of Karman is quite close to the primi- 
tive law of retribution ~ as you sow, so you reap. In a technical parlance, it 
can be said that the doctrine lays down that every (moral). action, apart 
from bringing about a visible immediate effect, leaves behind it an invisible 
force which bears its fruit at some opportune time in future. This future 
does not necessarily lie in the present human existence but it might fall in 
any of his many births through which he has to pass before the goal of eman- 
cipation is attained. l - 


2 


The Vedic religion believed in a number of gods who were to -be 
appeased by man through hymns and sacrifices. These gods were approached 
for various worldly objects and it was believed that they could even 
exempt a person from the result of his previous sinful acts. In Vedic thought 
one is believed to be responsible not only for his own acts but also for those 
of his forefathers. It is clear that in such a religion there could not be any 
room for the law of Karman? which, on the one, hand, laid down complete 





7 A passage from the Buddhist canon reads: Kanunam satte vibhajjati...1.e.* Kamma 
( Karman ) differentiates men’s experiences’, see Majjhima Niküya (ed. Bhikkhu 
Jagdish Kashyap, Nalanda-Devanagari Pali Series, Pali Publication Board, Bihar . 
Government, 1958 ), p. 280 : 
_8 Cf. G. C. Pande, Studies in the Origins of Buddhism ( Allahabad, 1957), pp 
286-87, 
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“identity between the agent of an action and the one who has to experience its 
results and, on the other, denied any exemption or concession in the expe- 
riencing of the result due.to any external intervention. However, it is in the 
. Upanisads that the doctrine emerges in a fully developed form and since then 
appears to hold such an important place in philosophical discussions that all 

` the philosophical sects of the sixth century B. C. find themselves moved to 
reflect on it and various connected problems. . 


At first sight the doctrine of Karman might invite a fatalistic interpre- 
‘tation and, generally, Karmavada and Niyativada (or Bhagyavada) are 
considered identical. Such a misunderstanding: is not a completely recent 
phenomenon, for we know that even. in ancient times some philosophical 
sects, e. g., the Ajivikas, understood the doctrine in the same Way.’ Such an 
‘interpretation would imply that the course of action of every individual in 
. history has already been laid down and that there is no possibility for any 
change init. It would amount to an absolute denial of the conception of 
man as a creator of history, for, creation could be envisaged only by a free 
: agent, who has power to translate his will into action. Without granting this 
potentiality and power in him, man would be'a mere puppet in the hands of 
‘destiny; and, then, he could not be considered ‘capable of giving any direc- 
tion to historical progression or making any significant contribution to it. 
In that case, historical events would be a mere lil or play of some super- 
‘human force and, therefore, would be completely devoid of any meaning or 
‘purpose, at least from the viewpoint of men living on earth. 


But, all the major systems, which have taken this principle as the core 
of their philosophy, do not consider it in the sense of strict determinism 
leaving no room for human free-will and reducing man from the status of a 
‘historical agent to that of a mere puppet. Karman determines man’s present 
but only partially; for the rest, he is his own master of the situation and can 
change it by exercising his will and effort. Buddhism and Jainism, both of 
them great.exponents of the doctrine of Karman, clearly lay down that it is 
absolutely in the hands of man himself to .let his present condition of 
misery continue or put a stop to it. Very often this doctrine has been mis- 
^ünderstood due to non-cognizance of the two realms of human concern that 
‘the Indians have always kept in mind, viz., the realm of Maya or the world 





9? The Ajivikas were a prominent philosophical and religious sect in the time of the 
Buddha and continued to be so for about three-four centuries. Makkhaliputta Gosala, 
-the founder of the sect, was a contemporary of the Buddha and an advocate of supre- 
macy of Niyati ( * Destiny ? ). He believed that Kamma is independent of individual 
will and that Kamma has its predetermined course which no human effort can alter, 


: 18 Annals BORI, LXI (2980) . 


around and the realm of Paramartha or Transcendence.)? In the former, 
man lives in a given historical situation like any other object of Nature, 
while in the latter he has to.go beyond historicality and all dualities implicit in 
the world of Nature. According to the doctrine of Karman, man’s moral 
life has relationship with his spiritual destiny and one who is willing to trans- 
cend the unreality and impermanence of this world gets through it a spiritual 
assurance. But, no such assurance is given. with regard to his material life 
-where laws of Nature operate in their usual way and are to be mastered and 
-moulded in different ways to suit the various physical and material require- 
ments. So long as a person lives in this world he is a free actor; he has a 
long history behind to which he has to give perfection through his efforts. 


Avataravada : Change in History and the Role of ‘ Great Men’: 


The discussion on the doctrine of Karman sought to probe into the 
general possibility of human freedom from the Indian point of view. But 
history is created, and the course of its progress given specific direction, only 
by a limited few and not by all. (Even if it is admitted that historical 
progress depends on social, economic factors and so forth and individual is 
not very significant, the actual agents of historical action known to history 
are always only few individuals ). It is the persons of great insight and 
_capability who properly understand and tackle the problems of their society 
and age and provide. leadership to the rest of the people, who take the 
former as the standard of their actions and contentedly accept and obey their 
commands. This, however, does not imply any conflict between the society 
and the individual in a correct understanding of history: both are com- 


plementary to each other in historical progress. The Indian theistic belief ` 


of Avatüravada implicitly deals with this issue of emergence of such geniuses 
or heroes, who leave a marked impact on their age by changing the existent 
undesirable set up into a desirable one. Avataravada is very well summed 
up-in the Gitd in these words : 








10` It is not only a Vedantic distinction. The Mahayana Buddhists clearly bring out this 
distinction by accepting two'realms of reality: Samvrti Satya and Paramürtha 
Satya, Whereas it is clearly implied in the early Buddhist ( and also Jaina ) philosophy. 
when, on the one hand, human action is said to be the cause of bondage, and, on the 
other hand, one is advised to regulate one's acts for the attainment of emancipation. 
For a detailed discussion on the various levels of operation of Karman see my book 
The Age of Vinaya- A Historical and Cultural Study ( Munshiram Manoharlal, 
New Delhi, 1972), pp. 84-85. 

1 The G;tà says : yadyadacarati sresthastattadevetaro janak | 

sa yatjramünan kurute lokastadanuvarttate || 

(i. e. “ Whatsoever a great man does, other men also do the same thing, whatsoever 
standard he sets up, the people in general follow the same ” ). 

42 See A, L. Rowse, The Use of History ( Pelican Books, 1971), p. 50. 
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. * O Arujuna ! whenever’ Dharma (Righteousness) is on decrease and 
Adharma (unrighteousness) is ascendant, I take birth. For the protection 
of the virtuous and destruction of the wicked and for the restoration of 
Dharma ( Righteousness ) I am born from age to age. "18 


Thus, it i$ believed that. whenever in human history moral and social 
disorder comes to prevail, God "himself comes down to the earth to set it 
right, to reward the good and punish the wicked. According to the Indian 
belief, the essence of divinity is ever present in every Jiva (‘soul’). What 
distinguishes a Jiva from an Avatdra is only the excess of the degree of 
Godhood inthe latter. The Avatiras come with a specific purpose and 
merge again in God when that purpose is achieved. If we only remove the 
theological and spiritual tinge in this belief, the Avataras could plainly be 
called the great men of their age who possess the genius of tackling its 
problems in an appropriate way. It is such persons, who according to the so- 
called * Heroic School of History', create history. But, opposed to this 
school of history, there is another which gives not so much importance to 
the individual geniuses but regards even the emergence of such men as caused 
by the various conditions of their age. According to if, these men them- 
selves are produced by the requirements of the age and historical progression 
is. not subject to their will and efforts but, on the contrary, is a self-evolving 








18 Giga, IV. 7-8, It is noteworthy in this connection that some, though not very explicit, 
references to incarnation are found as early as the Vedic literature but its proper 
elaboration was done later under Bhagavatism. In the Puranas, however, Avatara-. 
vada holds the most prominent place. 


14 The Indians have conceived of Reality in its two aspects : the transcendent and the 
immanent. In its transcendental aspect Reality is distinct from everything in the world 
and beyond the reach of the serises, the instruments through which we know the 
objects of the world. Since it is transcendental it can be known by a transcendental 
instrument of knowledge which may be termed Pratibha or Prajna (fora detailed 

. and a scholarly discussion on Pratibha Cf. Mahamahopadhyaya Gopinath Kaviraj, 
* The Doctrine of Pratibha in Indian Philosophy ’, Aspects of Indian Thought, The 
University of Burdwan, 1966 ). But, in its latter aspect Reality abides in every thing 
and thus there is no essential difference between it and the world. The Taittiriy 
Upanisad (2. 6) clearly declares that Brahman (‘Supreme Being"), having created 
the world (tat srstva ), entered into it (tadevanupravisat). The Svetasvatara 
Ubanisad (3.13) characterizes Isvara (‘God’) as ‘the Ruler of all the creatures 
who sits in the heart of men’ (sast@ jantnam hrdaye sannivistah). The same 
thing is repeated in the Gita ( XVIII. 61 ) : * The Lord dwells in the hearts of all the 
beings’ ( ISvarah sarvabhütünum hrddese'rjuna tisthati ) 


Here the contrast with 16 Christian belief is quite apparent where a duality 
between God and the souls is maintained 
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stream in which they play a mere instrumental 7067० In fact, Avataravada 
reconciles these two opposite views regarding historical creation. These 
Avatüras come with a specific purpose ; and, they are not completely indepen- 
dent from the general world-plan which binds together different beings and 
things in the universe. Everything in the world is derived from the same 
‘ Supreme Being’, which is the same as Kāla (° Eternal time’)? It is 
Kala or Time which moves everything ( kalayati iti kalah; kalah kalayate 
lokam kalah kalayate jagat | kalah kalayate vi$vam tena k@lo’bhidhiyate | ) 
and thus determines and necessitates the emergence of an Avatara also in a 
particular given age or situation. ' 


In fact, the problem of change in history is very complex. It serves 
no purpose to say about any great man — say, for example, about Buddha - 
that ‘had Gautama Siddhartha (the future Buddha) not been there in the 
6th century B. C., there would have been no Buddhism’. There is a line of 
thinking, currently very popular, which reduces individuals to utter insigni- 
ficance and gives all credit to the environment or what it calls historical time. 
According to this line of thinking, great men are products of their time, they 
are bound to be born in particular complex of social, cultural and material 
conditions which prevails at the time of their emergence. Their emergence is 
thus explained by what is called the * necessity of time". But, the question 
arises : Who feels this necessity ? Of course, the individuals. If one strictly 
adheres to the * necessity of time’ theory about the emergence of great indi- 
viduals, then how is it that very often individuals representing incompatible, 
sometimes absolutely opposite, ideologies and beliefs are produced by the 
same * historical time’? How can one, for example, explain the existence 
of Hitler and Hindenburg in Germany at the same time? Is it not a fact 
that during the same time-complex Gandhi and the militant extremists were 
thinking of two absolutely opposite ways for achieving the goal of indepen- 





15 For example, historical materialism of Marx, who wrote: “ Men make their own 
history, but they make it just as they please ; they do not make it under circumstan- 
ces chosen by themselves, but under circumstances directly found, given, and trans- 
mitted from the past". Quot. in Robert L. Heilbroner, The World!y Philosof- 
hers ( Simon and Schuster, New York, 1961), pp. 120-121. However, it has been 
argued that Marx's interpretation of history was not completely deterministic, see 
Ashok Rudra, ‘Some Points regarding Marx’s View on History’ in Des Capital 
Centenary Volume (ed. Mohit Sen and M. B. Rao, Peoples Publishing House (0) 
Ltd. New Delhi, 1972), pp. 91 ff. 

16 Gita X.8: aham sarvasya prabhavo matiah sarvam pravartate (‘Iam the 
source of all creation ; all things in the world move because of me’ ) 

W Ibid., X. 33; 'Ahamevüksayah kalo’ (‘Iam the endless Time’); in the Vayu 

. Purina (32.13) Kāla is conceived of- as a deity who is identified with Siva ( Uvaca 
devo bhagavan svayam kalah sudurjayah ) 2 a 
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dence in India? Even in the case of Gautama Buddha were there not many 
thinkers- Mahavira, Purana Kassapa, Gosala, Prakudha Katyayana, to men- 
tion some of them - who-were giving expression to different ideas and beliefs? 
It would be utterly wrong to take away all credit from Gautama 
Siddhartha who became a Buddha, for it is Gautama Siddhartha who 
became a Buddha and not any one else from amongst his countless contem- 
poraries. Only that person becomes great in history who feels the nerve 
of his time properly, isa man of initiative, who gathers support for himself 
and thus brings about the desired change. . Change and progress in history 
depends, on the one hand, upon the favourable general environmental and 
other historical factors, and, on the other, upon a ‘proper and effective 
tackling of the same by someone who has the qualities of leadership. It is the 
result of a successful interaction between the individual and his historical 
environment. Seen in this light, the Avataras should be identified with such 
great men. 


There is no gainsaying the fact that this doctrine has instilled some 
fatalistic outlook in Indian mind. On many occasions they have resorted to 
inaction believing that God will come to help them in their fight against 
Adharma or wickedness. But, it has also given them a vitality and a sense 
of optimism as a result of which they could face a number of vicissitudes 
and difficulties hoping that the present state of decline is only a temporary 
phase and that the divine incarnation is in offing at the appropriate time. 


The doctrine has also another historical ‘implication. Avatara repre- 
sents what is good and desirable, the righteousness. It presupposes the exis- 
tence of an opposite force, the evil and the undesirable which is to be 
suppressed and overcome. A: perpetual struggle is going on between the 
good force and the evil force, each being predominant at different times and 
accordingly, characterizing the nature of the age. History presupposes this 
duality or, otherwise, progress in history would be altogether impossible. 
The historical content can never be unitary in nature. The only thing is that 
the Indians have entertained this optimism that ultimately it is the righ- 
teousness that would conquer. Such a belief has obviously an apocalyptic 
element in it, making historical progression full of meaning and purpose. 
It is, however, necessary to note in this connection that an Avatara is not 


18 The Yugas are closely connected with Dharma and an Avatara emerges when the 
- Yuga-dharma is neglected by the people. .Cf. Devendrakumar Rajaram Patil, 
Cultural History from the Vayu Purana (Poona, 1946 ), p. 71 
According to the Puranic faith, the last of the Avazüras of this cycle, Kali, is yet 
to come; likewise the Buddhists, too, believe that the last Buddha, Maitreya, would 
be born sometime in future to revive the decaying Saddharma (° True Religion’ ) 
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God himself but only a manifestation of God in worldly form. Thus, he 
too is a created being like other human beings and, for that reason, would 
be bound to work within certain limits. Thus, it is not possible for an 
Avatüra to completely change the world for all times. He has only a specific 
purpose in a specific situation beyond which he bas no power - complete 
change can be made only by God in his unmanifested form; in his manife- 
sted form he is not endowed with the same power, however, complete this 
manifestation might be. 


The Course of Historical Progress : The Theory of * Ages of the World’: 

Though apparently history concerns itself with the past, the idea of 
future is always implicit in it. The past has rolled on to the present and the 
present would move in the future towards the realizarion of its end. As 
Huizinga writes, * historical thinking is always teleological '.!? 


Unlike the Christians, who believed in a linear development of 
history, the Indians conceived of world as progressing in cycles. A belief in 
Yuga- theory (* Ages of the World’) was entertained by the Brahmanas, 
Buddhists and the Jainas alike, though the latter two demonstrate certain 
differences and novelties. According to the Brahmanical belief, there were 
four ages viz., Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali in a successive order. Dharma 
(Righteousness) was conceived as a cow which stands on its all four feet in 
the Krta Age but losing one foot in every succeeding Age so that in the Kali 
she stands on one foot only; i. e. in each age there is a further loss of Righ- 
teousness. However, the time covered by the four Yugas is only a small 
part of the total time-span of world-history. The period of the four Yugas 
constitutes a Mahayuga (‘Great Age’). One Mahayuga is followed by 
another and, progressing in this way, one thousand of such * Great Áges ] 
form a Kalpa (‘ period’ or duration of time from a creation to the destruc- 
tion of the world). There is also another conception of division of the 
world-time, that of the Manvantaras | Age of a Manu ( Primeval Man )’ ]. 
There are fourteen Manvantaras in a Kalpa and one Manvantara contains as 
many as seventy-one Mahayugas in 1.20 


. The Buddhists also believed in these four Ages and they have given them 
the same names; but their arrangement was different. Instead of grouping 
four Ages together, they take the period of eight Ages as one unit which is 


18 Cf. Fritz Stern (ed.), The Varieties of History (Meridian Books, New York, 1956) 
p. 293. 

20 Cf. H. Jacobi * Ages of the World (Indian )', Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 
(ed. James Hastings, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1955), Vol. I, pp. 200-202. 
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called Antarakappa ( Skt. Antarakalpa = ‘Intermediate Period’); the Ages 
begin with Kali and go up to Krta and then, following the reversed order, 
again come back to Kali. Twenty ‘Intermediate periods’ constitute one 
Asarikheyyakappa (Skt. Asankhyeya Kalpa = ‘ Incalculable Periods’) and 
four * Incalculable Periods’ go to constitute one ‘Period’ or Kalpa.* ‘The 
Jainas conceive of time as a wheel with twelve spokes divided into two equal 
halves; the ascending half is called utsarpini (i. e. ‘moving upwards’ ) and 
the descending half is named avasarpini (i.e. ‘moving downwards’). An 
infinite number of utsarpinis and avasarpinis follow each other.?? 


The theory of the ‘Ages of the World’ may, thus, be called the 
common Indiàn notion of thé time-span of the world. In this scheme the 
first age is the best because it is the most righteous, whereas the last is the 
worst due to predominance of unrighteousness in it. Thus, the measuring- 
yard for the excellence or deterioration of an age is the spiritual state of the 
people and not the material achievements. The scheme of the Ages does 
not imply a gradually deteriorating course of historical progress as Kali age 
does not mark the end of the world and immediately after it the other 
Mahàayuga (* Great Age’) starts with its Krta age. Historically speaking, 
what is in fact preached by the Age-theory is the belief that historical 
progress is neither static ( it would be impossible ) nor in a straight line, but 
‘that the good and the bad ages both mark its course, which is cyclical. In 
the history of man there are the times of rise and achievements as well as the 
times of decline and fall. Human history undergoes both these experiences 
and it is actually these ups and downs which go to constitute the stuff of 
‘history. But, the doctrine suffers from a great pitfall viz., that it believes in 
.a uniform development of historical progress. To believe in a simultaneous 
.growth or simultaneous decline of all the people of the world goes against a 
proper comprehension of the idea of progress in history. In history, when 
a particular group has played its role, it passes to others,?* 


Goal of Human History : Collective Destiny and Changing Modes of Conduct i 


There remains another issue : the possibility of a social history in the 
‘context of Indian thought. We have seen above that the Indian mind fore- 


t 








“Bl T.W. Rhys Davids and William Stede, Pali English Dicticnary, (Luzac and 

: Company Lid. 1959), see KAPPA; L. dela Vallee Poussin, ‘Ages of the World 
(Buddhist )', Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (ed. James Hastings, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1955), pp. 187-190. 

23 Adisvara-Carita, 2.113ff; Jacobi, op. cif 

28 This is markedly seen in other Indian systematizations also, e. g., in that of the four 

^ ^ Varnas (‘the fourfold division of the society) and that of the four Purusarthas 
(Values of human life’ ) 

24 E, H. Carr, What is. History ? (Pelican Books, 1967), pp. 116-17, 
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sees human destiny in final emancipation from suffering of worldly existence 
through his travelling along various stages in-the natural world. Every indi- 
vidual has a history behind himself to which he has to give perfection. Can 
there be a history of the human beings in their collectivity also ? According 
to the Indian thought, social destiny is not different from the individual 
destiny. Liberation of all (sarvamukti) is the end of the human world.as a 
whole. Whereas creation of the world is conceived of as God's play-(Jila), 
liberation of all ( sarvamukti ) is considered to be His final purpose. In the 
Yoga-Bhasya God ( I$vara) has been characterized as all -benevolent and all 
merciful, who has made up his mind to make the liberation of all possible 
and certain in the course of the long and incalculable span of historical 
time. It is in reality this divine purpose for the fulfilment of which the 
Avataras keep on coming to the earth and would come even in the future 
This belief in the liberation of all served to cause certain remarkable changes 
in the Buddhist philosophical and religious thinking. With the emergence of 
the Mahayana, the individualistic Sthaviravada ideal of Arthat was replaced 
by the ideal of Bodhisattva who, unlike the former, was not obsessed by his 
own liberation but was primarily concerned about the liberation of others. 
A Bodhisattva is one who has removed all the obstacles in the way of his 
personal liberation and is entitled .to. the peace and bliss of liberation 
( Nirvana) but who would postpone it till all others are not freed from suffer- 
ring and Bondage. It is as a result of this that in the Mahayana virtues of 
philanthropic nature are much moré stressed than in the earlier Hinayana 
tradition. This new ideal was so powerful and dominant that even the 
doctrine of Karman was changed in this light; the earlier belief in the unsha- 
rable nature of Karman was completely overhauled and the-transfer of virtuous 
„act (punya) to another person was considered feasible. By the transfer of 
his own virtuous acts the Bodhisattva could help others realize their goal 
quickly and not one but enormous number of Bodhisattva have been engaged 
in this effort > 


Q^ 
-.— r . 


According to the Indian thought,. the aim .of liberation is obtainable 9 


through the adoption of different means at different times.: The Indians 
believed in the historically changing modes of Dharma ( * spiritual and moral 
law: ) though in its essence it might ever remain the same. Hence, the 
` conception of Yuga-dharma according to which the different hges have diffe- 


- 1 ~ 
.2 Yoga-Bhüsya, I. 25 
# The acquisition of Bodhicitta (* wisdom-thought *) is. the highest stage of develop- 
ment of Bodhisattva. Bodhicitta has two aspects : (1 ).SUnyata or Prajna (ise 
‘the highest wisdom °) and (2) Karun ( * universal love’ ) or. 
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rent means for the realization of the goal. In the same spirit in the later 
days the Buddhists came to believe that the Noble Way ( Saddharma) was 
revealed by Buddha on three different occasions to suit three different sets of 
audience and environment -the ‘rolling of the wheel of Law ( Dharma- 
cakra-pravartana ) at Sarnath resulted into Hinayana, while the other two, 
at Rajagrha and Dhanyakataka respectively, led to the emergence of Maha- 
yàna and Vajrayana. The Indians were profusely interested in writing the 
history of these means ( sadhanas ) which accounts for the survival of the 
whole mass of religious, spiritual and mystic literature from the past. 


pE S i E d SO 

27 See G. C. Pande, The Meaning and Process of Culture, p. 84, fn. 2; Devendrakumat 
Rajaram Patil, of. cit. . 

28 Cf, Buston, History of Buddhism, pt, 2 (tr. E. Obermiller, 1932), pp. 51-52. 


THE UPAMANAPRAMANA IN PURVAMIMAMSA 
BY 
V. N. JHA 


0.0. Introduction: 


Any effect requires an instrument for its production. A knowledge 
also is an effect and so it must have some instrument for its production. 
Although as a knowledge all knowledges are one, still perceptual knowledge 
of ( say, ) fire is different from the inferential knowledge of fire; one gets 
clear knowledge of fire in perceptual knowledge, whereas one does not get 
that clear knowledge of fire in its inferential knowledge. What causes this 
difference? In both these knowledges fire is the object. So, the difference 
is not caused by the object. Then, is there any difference in th the process 
of production of these two knowledges? The answer will be in the affirma- 
tive. It is the direct contact of the senses with the object that produces the 
perceptual knowledge of that object, whereas the production of inferential 
knowledge of that object involves another psychological process; one sees 
the smoke, remembers the concomitance between smoke and fire, and then 
ascertains that such a probans pervaded by the probandum exists on the 
subject, and suqsequently he infers fire on the subject. Thus, it is the 
process of production of knowledge that makes the difference in the nature 
of knowledge. Although one may argue that the perceptual knowledge of a 
pot is different from that of a cloth and the difference is caused by the object 
alone and nothing else, we do not deny this but what we want to say is that 
the difference in perceptual knowledge and inferential or analogical or verbal 
knowledge etc. has to be accounted for by taking into account the process, 
i. e., factors involved in production of such knowledges. 


1.0. Now, let us analyse the following experience. A man has seen the 
species of cows and he has the knowledge of it. He has not seen the goyal. 
He happens to see it and after that he gets the knowledge *like the goyal is 
the cow.’ Let us not quarrel on the point that whether such a knowledge 
one gets or not, because one may think that one always tries to know the 
unknown from the known. Thus it is quite proper to have a knowledge 


1 To be precise, he comes to know only the relation of fire with the subject, because 
while knowing the invariable concomitance between all smokes and all fires he is 
already in the know of fire in a general way. It is only the relation of fire with the 
subject that is not yet known, and so he comes to know about this by inference, 
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‘like the cow is the goyal? Let us take it for granted that the man gets the 
knowledge *like the goyal is the cow.’ Let us now analyse the process by 
which this kríowledge is produced. The man sees the goyal: He has already 
seen the cow. While seeing the goyal he sees the common features of cow 
in the goyal, namely, the goyal has two horns, its hooves are cloven, and 
so on and so forth. After seeing these he remembers the seen cow and after 
that he gets the knowledge, namely, ‘like the goyal is the cow.’ This is the 
knowledge a Mimamsaka gets ; uM 


dc Rm 


1.1. Now, the question is whether such experiérice i$ differént in nature 
from a perceptual knowledge, or inferential “one, or verbal one, or ‘the 
knowledges produced by Arthapatti and Anupalabdhi-pramana. Or is it mere 
remembrance ? The Mimanisakas have the following to say 


1.2. It is not perceptual because the cow is not connected. with the eyes 
It is not inferential because nothing could be taken as. the .probans for this 
purpose ; one cannot argue that the perceptual knowledge of similarity of 
the goyal in cow can. be the probans, because the similarity is yet to be 
‘known and also because it forms:the part of the pratijfia. One need not.say 
that since the similarity of goyal.with the cow is nothing .but the feature of 
the goyal common to the cow while seeing the goyal one: does, see the simi- 
larity and so he does have the knowledge-.of probans, because in that. case 
the probans cannot be taken: as existing in the subject and so no inference is 
possible. Nor can. one say that let the knowledge of similarity of cow in the 
goyal be the probans, because the same fault of apaksadharmatva can be 
pointed out. Therefore,. inferénce has no scope for.its operation, No 
sentence is involved in this and so the.question of operation of verbal testi- 
mony does not arise. In the same way, since the knowledge content -is not 
absence, there is no scope for the operation ‘of Anupalabdhi. Similarly; 
Since no justification is required for the knowledge * like goyal is the cow,? 
there is no chance for the operation of Arthüpatti. Thus, the process invol; 
ved in the production of the knowledge *like the goyalis the cow? is diffe- 
rent from any other established means of valid knowledge, ind as a result of 
it, the knowledge is different from the other types of knowledges. This 
knowledge is called upamiti dnd ‘the most effective means of its production; 
namely, the knowledge of the similarity of cow' in goyal; is the Upamana: 
pramana. ; BE MEL : > De pose 


2.0. Let us, now, look at the source of this view of Mimamsa: The kernel 
sentence that led to the development of the full-fledged concept of this 
pramüna is the sentence of the Sábarabhasya ( Sab. Bh.) on Jaimini 1-1-5 
It runs as under: Upamanam api südr$yam  asannikrsie'rthe buddhim 
utpádayati | :yathā gavayadarsanam gosmaranasya /-- 


^ 
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It can be rendered as follows : ‘ Upamana, i. e., (knowledge of) simi: 
larity, also produces the knowledge with reference to ( i. e., of) a thing which 
is beyond the reach of the external senses. For example, the perception of 
the goyal ( produces ) the ( knowledge of ) remembrance of the cow 


2.1. If one interprets the Bh@sya—passage independent of any commentary, 
one will conclude that the knowledge of the cow after seeing the goyal is of 
the nature of remembrance and not of a direct experience. But the commen- 
tators will not allow us to interpret it in this way 


Let us see how the commentators belonging to the two schools of 
Mimürisa, namely, the Bhatta school as well as the Prabhakara school, inter- 
pret these lines of the Sab. Bh. 


3.0. The Bhatta School : 


3.1. According to Kumarila Bhatta, the prameya for the upamanapramana 
is either the remembered cow qualified by the similarity with the goyal, or the 
similarity with the goyal qualified by the remembered cow.? 


Thus, it can be observed that the word gosmaranasya of the Sab. Bh. 
is interpreted in a different way. The knowledge produced by upamana is 
not of the nature of remembrance. Because, if it is of the nature of remem- 
brance it will not be authoritative according to the Mimamsakas since a 
remembrance does not reveal anything new. It is not agrhitagrahi but 
grhitagrahi. Thus, the commentators have taken care to interpret it in such 
a way that it does not become smarana. Kumürila says: ‘How can a 
knowledge of a similar object produced on the strength of its similarity 
be authoritative, since such a knowledge will either be like meditation or 
like a remembrance.? — 


Thus, -Kumarila turns down the example given by Sabara and 
improves over it by saying that it is not smarana but a valid experience. 
3.2. Parthasarathi Misra, in his Sastradipikà, interprets ihe Bhasya as 
follows : * The knowledge of similarity in a thing remembered because of the 





2 Slokavürttika ( Sloka Vür.), Ubamüna section verse No. 37: 
tasmat yat smaryate tat syat südrsyena visesitam | 
prameyam upamünasya saüdrsyam và tadanvitam | 
'8 Sloka Var., Ubamüna, verse No. 4: sadrsad upajiyeta ya matih sadrsantare | 
dhydnadi-smrti-tulyatvat sd praminam katham bhavet |] 
4 Umbeka gives avatdrika to the verse No. 4 as follows: yad@pi bhüsyakarena 
udahriam tadapi smrtitvena prámünyübhüvah ity aha sadrsad iti. Parthasa- 
rathi says : bhasyakariyam api laksanam aksipati, 
12 [Annals BORI] 
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earliest perception of that thing, with the thing being perceived at present is 
upamana (=upamiti ). ° 


So, mere cow is not the content of upamiti but the cow together with 
the similarity with the goyal is the prameya of upamdna, according to Partha- 
sarathi. Once Kumarila showed the way, others became alert about it. 


3.3. The Prabha of Vaidyanatha Sastri paraphrases “ gosmaranasya” as 
* etadrsa-gavaya-dar$ananantaram etat-sadrsi madiya gaur  ityakarakam 
sadrsya-visista-gojfianam yat tasya "* and completes the sentence by supply- 
ing ** janakam ” (i. e., ** gavayadarSanan gosmaranasya janakam" ). Accor- 
dingly, the analysis of the Sab. Bh. will be as follows : The similarity of the 
cow with the goyal is known by perception and the cow is remembered. 
But the association of the similarity with the goyal in the cow is known only 
by upamüna, as in the case of inference what is inferred, strictly speaking, is 
the relation or the association of the sadhya with the paksa." 


4.0. The Prabhakara School: 


4.1. Asthis school is well-known for its independent views, Prabhakara 
Miéra interprets ‘gosmaranasya” of the Sab. Bh. as “ anubhutagoh 
purusasya,” which is an entirely different interpretation of that word from 
that of the Bhattas. Thus, according to Prabhakara, the statement of the 
Sab. Bh. “ yathā gavayadarsanam gosmaranasya”? will mean “as the perceptual 
knowledge of the goyal ( produces upamiti) of a man who has already seen 
a cow.”8 


4.2. Salikanatha while commenting on this line of the Brhati gives the 
avatarika as follows : gosmaranam iti bhasyam ayuktam | na hi smaranasya 
- buddhih utpadyate | tatra Gha gosmaranasya iti.® 


4.3. Rjuvimala gives various alternatives for the analysis of the compound 
* gosmaranasya." He says it can be analysed either as “ gavi smaranam 
yasya ” (“of one who has remembrance of the cow ” ) or as “ gam (or gah) 


5 purvadrste smmaryamünürthe drsyamünürtha sddrsyajnanam upaminam — yasav 
asmabhir nagare drsta gauh sa’nena gavayena sadrsiti | 

8 Anandasrama Edn. 1976, p. 45. 

1 asyaca sadrsya-visista-gojninasya, govisaye smaranaripatve südr$yavisaye 

| pratyaksaripatve 'pi gavader anyato siddher upamünabprameyatoam vahnt- 
visista-parvatasya anumünabprameyatvavat vijneyam | 

8 gosmaranasya iti anubhütagoh purusasya ity arthah | Brhati, Madras University 
Edn., 1934, p. 107. 

9 Rjwvimalü on Brhati, p. 107, 
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samarati iti "10 ( ** one who remembers the cow or cows ” ) or as “ goh smara- 
nah "1t. ( * the rememberer of the cow” ) 


5.0. Thus, Prabhakara also like Bhatta finds fault with the statement o 

the Bhasya. But Prabhakara differs from Bhatta. While Bhatta construes thef 
Bhàsya as “ yathà gavayasadrsyam gosmaranasya (janakam ), Prabhakara 
does not supply **janakam" but construes it as * yatha gavayasadr$yari 
gosmaranasya ( = pususasya ) ( buddhim utpadayati).!* In any case, both 
the schools agree that Upamüna is an independent praména and for both the 
prameya is the cow with similarity of goyal.or the similarity of goyal with 
the cow. For both the Upamana is the knowledge of similarity. The only 
difference between them is the fact that while Bhatta does not give separate 
status of a padartha to similarity, Prabhakara does do so. 


6.0. For Bhatta, ‘similarity’ is the connection of many universals of 
limbs,13 whereas for Prabhakara it is an independent padartha.1* 


7.0. This is the nature and scope of the upamanapramaüna according to both 
the schools of Mimamsa. Now, let us examine closely once again whether 
for a prameya as proposed by the Mimamsakas we require a separate 
pramüna atall. Before giving my own observation on this issue, I would 
re-state first what the Mimamsakas, themselves have to say in this matter 
Bhatta says that this prameya for upamana as proposed by the Mimanisakas 
connot be known by any of the established pramanas excepting upamana. 


7.1 Perception has no scope because the prameya is beyond the reach of the 
senses. One may say that inference can operate with reference to this 
prameya, because as inference produces knowledge of a thing which is beyond 
the reach of senses, similarly, by upamana what is required is the knowledge 
of a thing beyond the reach of senses. Moreover, as a liñga, being known 
as pervaded, produces the knowledge of the probandum, similarly, here the 
knowledge of similarity will produce the inferential knowledge. Bhatta’s 
reply to this is as follows : ** This ( prameya ) cannot be known by inference 
because the probans does not exist in the subject. "15 l 





10 By adding the suffix -/yz in the sense of agent by P. 3-1-134. 

11 ‘‘smarapah ’' here means ** one who remembers. ” 

13 'buddhim utpaüdayati '' is repeated from ‘the sentence of the Bhasya, which runs as 

. follows: upamanam api sadrsyam asannikrste 'rthe buddhim utpadayati 

18 sadrsyasya ca vastuivam na sakyam apabadhitum | bhiyo’ vayavasamünya- 
yogo jatyantarasya tat || Sloka Var-. (Ubamüna ), verse No. 18 

14 sümünyam eva kaiscii sidrsyam uktam, na tat saddrsyam | kim tarhi ? anyad 

` Ceva hi tat, gotvader ekatvat | Brhati, pp. 82-83 . 

15 ng caitasyanumanatvam paksadharmüdyasambhavat | Sloka Var., Ubamüna, 
verse No. 43 
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7.2. Kumirila’s idea seems to be this. He wants to know what the probans 
could be for those who want inference to operate here. If it is said that the 
similarity of cow in the goyal could be the probans, it cannot be taken to be 
so, because in that case since similarity exists in the goyal only, it means that 
the probans does not exist in the cow which would be the subject. Nor can 
one take the similarity of goyal in the cow as the probans, becauce this is 
what is to be known by upamdna and before the operation of upamana it 
cannot be known. Thus, this too cannot be taken as the probans. There- 
fore, inference has no chance to operate. 


71.3. Verbal testimony also has no scope for operation, because Mimamsa- 
ka's upamüna does not involve any statement as it is so in the Naiyayika's 
theory. 

7.4. Arthüpatti, naturally, has no chance to operate because there is 
nothing to show as anupapanna. 


7.5. The operation of abhava is out of question because abhdva cannot be 
a means to know a bhavapadariha. 


7.6. Thus, there is no other means excepting the upamana to know the cow 
qualified by the similarity of goyal. 

8.0. Prabhakara also does not differ on this point. 

9.0. Naiyayikas’ objections to the Mimamsakas’ view: 


9.1. Let us now turn to the Naiyayikas who do accept upamana as an inde- 
pendent pramana but do not accept the Mimamsakas’ prameya for this 
pramana.* Their arguments are as follows 


\ B 
9.2. Since the prameya of upamana for the Mimamsakas is the cow with 
the similarity of. the goyal, Mimamsakas' upamiti is nothing but remembrance 
which is not authoritative and as a result their upamana is devoid of 
prameya.? 


9.3. Naiyayikas’ intention seems to be this that the man who is looking at 
the goyal has already seen the cow which he remembers on the basis of the 
similarity. Thus, the knowledge produced by the Mimamsakas’ upamana is 
of the nature of remembrance 


10.0. Mimanisakas’ Reply: 
10.1. To this the Mimamsakas reply that although it is a fact that the cow is 








16 The Naiyayikas praméya of upamüna is the relation between a word and the 
object the word denotes (samjzasamjrisambandha ). 
17 See the Nyayamanjari ( Mysore Edn, 1969), p. 387. 
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remembered, still the cow associated with the similarity with the goyal is not 
remembered. That is to say, the adjunct part of the cow, namely, * associa- 
ted with the similarity with the goyal,’ cannot be the object of remembrance 
or of any other pramana. . To know this, the upamanapramana is necessary. 
In support of this they say that as in the case of inference of fire on the 
mountain the mountain is known by perception; the fire is also known while 
knowing the invariable concomitance, because to know the concomitance, the 
knowledge of all fires ( including the fire of the mountain) and smokes is 
necessary ; the only fact.not known yet is the existence of fire on the moun- 
tain. This fact alone is known by the- inference. Similarly, although the 
cow is known and its similarity with the goyal is also perceived, still the asso- 
ciation of these two things is known only by upamüàna.9? The reason why 
this association cannot be the object of remembrance is the fact that the man 
has yet to have the experience óf this association and unless he had experience, 
this part cannot be remembered and as such, such a knowledge connot be a 
remembrance. : 


11.0 Jayanta’s arguments ३ 


11.1. To this Jayanta says. that even this association was experienced by 
that man while he was seeing the cow.!? Mimamsakas laugh at this reply of 
Jayanta. They say that funny indeed is the answer of the Naiyayikas that 
even without seeing the goyal, one can see the similarity of the goyal while 
seeing the cow. For this Jayanta has a very unpalatable reply. He says 
that his reply is not funny because it is a fact that while seeing the cow the 
person does see the similarity of the goyal. The only speciality is this that 
he sees it without the individual, namely, the goyal.?! 


12.0. Mimamsakas’ comments 


12.1. Mimamsakas say that it is still more funny to say that the similarity 
is known but without the knowliedge of the goyal.?? 


13.0. Jayantas reply : 


13.1. Jayanta calmly replies by putting a counter-question to the Mimam- 

sakas : how is it that after seeing the goyal one remembers only the cow and 

18 Sloka Var. ( Ubamüna ), verse No. 38: bratyaksena avabuddhe'bi sadrsye gavi 

3 tu site | visistasya anyato siddher ubamünapramuaunatau || 

Nyayamanjari, p. 387: gavayasadrsyasyüpi tatra-Durvai grahanüt. 

20 Ibid., p.387: nanu anavagatagavayena gavi gavayasadrsyam avagatam iti 
citram. ý f 

21 Ibid., p. 387: na citram, vyaktitiraskrtasya grahanūt 

22 Ibid., p. 387 : idam api citrataram, grhitam ca vyakti-tiraskrtam ceti, vyaktir 
hi grahanam eva, tattiraskare ca nasty eva grahanam, 
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not a horse or an elephant? What controls this fact ? Miminisakas connot 
say that this happens without any reason ! Therefore, they should accept the 
fact that the man, who has already seen a cow, when sees a gavaya remem- 
bers only the cow and not any other animal because he has the knowledge 
(i. e., direct experience ) of the association of the similarity of goyal in cow.33 
Therefore, this association also can be the object of remembrance. 


13.2. The next question Jayanta anticipates from the Mimamsakas is this: 
While seeing the cow, if the person sees the similarity of goyal as well, then 
how is it that he does not get the knowledge of similarity of goyal at the 
same time? To this he replies that it is true that the person does not get the 
specific knowledge of it, still we will have to postulate such a situation as we 
do so in the case of remembrance of invariable concomitance. We hardly 
feel that we are seeing vyapti between the smoke and fire. But we do postu- 
late it on the basis of its remembrance in the process of inference. Similarly, 
there is no difficulty in postulating that since the person remembers only the 
cow after seeing the goyal, he must have experienced the association of simi- 
larity of goyal while seeing the cow 


13.3. Then Mimanisakas may ask the Naiyayikas : Why do you say that 
you have seen the similarity of goyal without seeing the individual? To this 
Jayanta says that it is so because without seeing the goyal (the individual) 
the person does not get clear knowledge that *like goyal is the cow.' So, 
there is nothing objectionable when we say that similarity is known without 
the knowledge of individual. Therefore, Mimamsakas' upamiti is nothing 
but a remembrance. : 


14.0. Analysis : 


14.1. With this background of the Mimanisakas and in the light of the 
objections raised by the Naiyayikas, let us examine how far the Mimamsakas 
position is justifiable 


14.2. One common position between both the schools is the fact that both. 
"accept the knowledge of similarity, a perceptual knowledge, as the upamana- 
pramana. - 


14.3. Let us now see what both the schools have to say about similarity, 
We have already discussed the concept of similarity as per the Bhatta school. 
Naiyayikas' concept is different from it. They define it as tadbhinnatve sati 
tadgatabhityodharmavattvam. In other words, two things will be said to be 


28 Ibid., p. 388: vane gavayam Glokya nagariko na karenum anusmarati na 
karabham, na turangam, . 
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similar if and only if they are necessarily different from each other and at the 
same time if they possess good many identical features 


14.4. Another question which requires to be clarified in this connection is 
whether this similarity exists in two things simultaneously ; in other words, 
whether ‘similarity’ is vydsajyavrttipadartha. The answer must be in the 
negative because it is not necessary that for the knowledge of similarity 
between two things those two similar things must be present before our 
eyes. Because it is contrary to our experience that even in the absence of 
one of them, seeing even one similar thing we get direct experience of simi- 
larity. : 


14.5. But the vital question is whether for the first knowledge of similarity 
the presence of two similar things is at all necessary. From the argument of 
Jayanta it is more than clear that one does not need the presence of both the 
similar things. According to his contention, whenever one sees one of the 
two similar things, he sees its similarity with other thing also in a general 
way. Thus, according to Jayanta, when one sees a thing, it amounts to 
saying that he has seen its simiarity with all things resembling it in some 
way or the other. 


14.6. Jayanta has to say so because of a logical difficulty. It is as follows : 
What is the reason that after seeing a similar thing one remembers only a 
similar thing and not dissimilar ones? Remembrance requires impression 
for its production and impression requires experience for its production. If 
‘similar’ means ‘possessing similarity,’ unless one has experienced this 
similarity, how can he remember that similar object at all? It is acceptable 
to Mimanisakas also that similarity exists completely in each similar thing, 
like a universal.?* 


15.0. There remains another point to be discussed here. We have not yet 
discussed what the actual purpose of this upam&napramana in the context of ` 
the Vedic ritual is 


15.1. It has been categorically declared by Kumarila Bhatta in his Sloka 
Var. ( Sabdapariccheda J that the definitions of different pramanas other 
than the Sabdapramana have been discussed in the Mimamsa System because 
they are useful for the Veda. Thus, it is not the only reason that the System 
discusses the other pramünas in order to show that excepting the sabdapra- 





24 Sloka Var.( Upamina ), verse No, 35: sümünyavac ca südrsyam ekatkatra 
samapyate | pratiyoginy adrste' pi tasmat tad upalabhyate || 
35 Verse No. 7: apariksamisentpi laksanani vadann ayam | 
na svatantropayogituqnirapeksant jalpati Il 
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mana no other pramdna is capable of revealing dharma, because the nature 
of those pramanas is such and such.2° But since these pramanas, other than 
the Sabda, help the Veda in various ways, they have been discussed here in 
this System. 


15.2. Now, what is that help that the upamünapramüna renders to the 
Veda? Kumarila'gives two examples to demonstrate how this pramāna helps 
the performance of Vedic ritual. The first example relates to the performance 
of the Saurayaga. It is enjoined by the Veda that * one desirous of strength 
and splendour should offer cooked rice to the Sun-god. °??? So the Pradhana- 
yaga is known by this sentence, but there is no sentence to convey angayaga, 
and without the argayaga the sacrifice will not be complete. In such a 
situation the upamanapramüna comes to our help. The sacrificer, after know- 
ing the main sacrifice, namely, the Sauraydga, realises the similarity between 
Saurayaga and Agneyayüga?? because in both the sacrifices the source of 
dravya, i. e., caru and purod@éa, is the same, i. e., the vrihi and in both the 
places the devata is also similar because both the Sun and the fire are of 
brilliant nature. Thus, the sacrificer remembers the Agneyayadga qualified 
by the similarity of the Saurayaga and decides to perform the angayága 
mentioned for the Agneyayaga. This would not have been possible without 
the help of the upamanapramana. 


Similarly, when a pratinidhi (i. e., a substitute for the originally men- 
tioned dravya) is to be chosen, the help of the upamdnapramana is required. 
For instance, while choosing niyara as a substitute for vrihi, the similarity 
of vrihi is seen in the nivàra and it is known that vrihi is similar to nivara 
and then the rite is performed with the help of nivara. This would have 
become impossible, had not the upamanapramüna been there. 


These are the examples given by Kumarila to show the utility of the 
upamanapramaána.*?? 


15.3. The Naiyayikas have objected to this. According to them, the 
upamünapramana, as described by the Mimamisakas, is of no help in the 





2 Cf, Sab. Bha. (Tarkapida), p. 25: pratyaksam tdvad-animittam | kim 

karanam | evam laksanakam hi tat | हि 

Sauryan carum nirvapet brahmavarcasakamah, Taittiriyasamhita 2-3-2-3. 

?8 This sacrifice is enjoined by the sentence : yad ügneyo'stükapülo' mavasydyam ca 
Dawrnamüsyüm oücyuto bhavaii | TS 2.6.3. 3. Here, purodasa is the dravya 
and Agni is the deity. 

29 Sloka Var. (Upamüna), verse No. 52-53: sauryüdivükyair asahadyi drstam | 
südrsyato'gnyüdiyutam kathai nu pratytyayed ity upayujyate nah || pratini- 
dhir api catvat vrihisadrsyayogid bhavati tadapactre yatra nivarajdtan | tad 
abi phalam abhistam laksanasyopamayah | 
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above-mentioned two cases, because in the first case the similarity is known 
in the Agneyayaga which is not in need of any argayaga; on the other hand, 
no ‘ similarity’ is known in the Saurayaga which requires Anga. 


Similarly, if nfvdra is to be taken as a substitute, the similarity of the 
original vrihi should be known, Which is not the case according to the 
Mimāmsā System.3? Thus, the Mimamsakas’ upamana cannot generate such 
a knowledge, and as a result if the Mimamsakas want to perform the Saura- 
yaga, if they want to use nivara for vrihi, they will have to take recourse to 
tlie Naiyayikas’ upamanapramana only,” ; 


16. 0. Conclusions : 


16.1. The Miminisakas’ upamana does not involve any linguistic expression . 
like * yathà gauh tathà gavayah” as it is involved by the Naiyayikas.?? 


16.2. Ifthe Mimamsakas accept that the similarity can be known even 
without knowing the pratiyogin of the similarity, I think it will become impos- 
sible for them to retaliate the Naiyayikas’ argument. There will remain no 
other go than to accept that the upamiti of the Mimanisakas is nothing but a 
smarana. Because they have accepted that similarity is complete in each of 
the similar things and so there is no necessity of seeing both the similar things 
in order to know their similarity, for which they give the example of universal 
which is one in number and exists completely in each individual of the same 
class. If this is the case, then the same can be applied in the case of simila- 
rity as well. When the: similarity of a cow and a goyal exists completely in l 
both the cow as well as the goyal and when it is the same similarity, existing 
in both of them, while seeing the cow, if some one argues that he has also 
seen the similarity of the goyal in the cow, there will be nothing wrong in 
that statement. Because even if one sees the universal in one individual, he 
can say that he has seen the universal existing in all other individuals of the 
same class. Whether he has seen earlier those individuals or not matters 
very little. Thus, Kumarila’s own acceptance goes against his theory. 








30 Nyayamanjari, p.394: tad tha yasya vidhyantarthita, na tatra upamanat 
र sadrsyavagamah, yatra va tadavagamah, na tatra itikartavyatürthitoam. * 
31. Ibid., p. 395 : upayatvam yusmat-kathitam upamanam na bhajate, parigrahyam 
tasmat pravaramunigitam sumatibhih. 

32 Patafijali also discusses upamana in his Vyakaranamahabhasya under the Paninian 

' rule upamintini sümünyavacanaih (2.1.55). It is interesting to note that Patai- 

ali's concept of Pramüna is strikingly identical with that of the Mimamsakas. He 

says: münam hi nama anirjndtajnünartham upadiyate, anirjnatam artham 

jfüüsyümtti. Then he explains upamana as follows: tatsamipe (=mGnasya samipe) 

yan nütyantüya mimite tad ubamünam — gaur iva gavayah iti | gaur nirjnatah, 
gavayo'nirjiàtah | I owe this reference to my teacher Prof. S. D, Joshi, 
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Jayanta is well justified in labelling the upamiti of the Mimanisakas-as a 
smrti. Moreover, it is everybody's experience that we go to know some- 
thing unknown from something known. The Mimamisakas prameya of 
upamana 18 not in keeping with this experience of ours 


16.3. This discussion has brought to light a very important point that when' 
one sees x out of two similar things x and y, he also Sees, in a general way, 
the similarity of x with y even without seeing y 


16.4. If we analyse closely what the Mimamsakas have said and what the. 
Naiyayikas have objected to about the utility of the upamanapramana, the 
following picture emerges out. We can put the Mimanisakas’ view as follows 


y is similar to x 
Therefore, x should get the arigas of y, 
(where x is the Saurayaga and y is the Agneyayaga ) 


Similarly, in the case of substitutes the Mimamisakas’ statement would be’ 


y is similar to x 
Therefore, x is the substitute for y, 
. (where x is ni vara and y is vrihi ). 


The Naiyayikas would put the first case as follows : 
x is similar to y. — 
Therefore, x should get the añgas of y., 


And the second case would be put as 
x is similar to y. 
Therefore, x is the substitute for y 


16.5. From 16.4 we find that the Naiyāyikas are closer to the form ofa 
statement whereas the Mimanisakas are not. Whatever is the subject of the 
proposition should be the subject of the conclusion is the stand of the Naiya- 
yikas. But the Mimanisakas do not adhere to this norm and therefore, I 
think, their stand cannot be appreciated. 


16.6. There is another question for which I have no satisfactory answer 
What prompted the Mimarisakas to pursue such an unusual way? In other 
words, why should they give up the way to go from the known to the 
unknown and adopt the unusual way to go from the unknown to the known? 


As far as I can see the word asannikrste in the expression asannikrste 
arthe buddhim utpadayati of the Sab. Bh. is significant from this point of 
view. A thing revealed by the upamdnapramana must be beyond the reach 
of senses (asannikrsta). The similarity in the goyal is being experienced 
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directly because it is connected with the senses and so similarity is not 
asannikrsta artha and therefore, cannot be the object to be revealed by the 
upamanapramana. Thus, the Mimamsakas go for ‘the cow qualified by the 
similarity of the goyal? which is asannikrsta artha as the object of the 
upamanapramana. 


Jt can be further observed that an object of all the pramanas other 


than the pratyaksapramana must be asannikrsta. This seems to be one of 
the reasons for adopting an unusual way by the Mimanmisakas.* 
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ASTRONOMICAL LORE OF OBSERVATIONAL NATURE POSSESSED 
BY THE VEDIC ARYANS AND SOME EXTREMELY PRIMITIVE 
AFRICAN, AUSTRALIAN AND SOUTH AMERICAN TRIBES 

o A COMPARISON 


By । > 
KAILASH CHANDRA VARMA 


. I. 

The date of the arrival of Indo-Aryans and also the date of the Vedic 
Literature remain, even now, inspite of intensive research extending over a 
century and a half, matters of controversy. Recently at the Indian Archaeo- 
logical Society Congress, Session, at Bhopal, March 16-18, some young and 
'earnest archaeologists expressed bewilderment as they could not recóncile 
astronomically determined chronology of the Vedic literature with the views 
of many Indologists who still hold that the Aryans came to India about the 
middle of the second millennium B. C. and composed the Rgveda between 
1500 and 1200 B. C. ora little later and cited the pronouncement of a 








1 R, A. Crossland, Cambridge Ancient History (1971) IJ, ii, 851, ‘ The Vedic litera- 
ture is imaginative or primarily concerned with religious ritual. It is not demonstrably 
older than 1000 B. C., although it is often said to be.” He cites his'own ‘Indo- 
European Origins : the Linguistic Evidence °, in Past and Present XII ( 1957 ) 16-45 
and XIU (1958) 88ff.; M. Gimbutas, “The Indo-Europeans: Archaeological Prob- 
lems”, American Anthropologist, LXV :( 1963) 815ff.; H. Hencken, *'Indo-Euro- 
pean Languages and Archaeology”, American Anthropologist, LVII, 1955, and the 
American Anthropological Association Memoire 84. 


B. K. Ghosh, History and Culture of Indian People : The Vedic Age, I, 207,- 
“From a purely linguistic point of view the Kgveda in its present form cannot be ` 
dated much earlier than 1000 B..C.” Unfortunately Ghosh has not said what 
the original form of the Rgveda was and furthermore ‘he contradicts himself 
by citing with approval (ibid, 215) Brandenstein, Die erste indo-germanische 
Wanderung, Wien, 1936, that applied semasiology reveals that the Indo- 
Iranians were the first to separate from the parent Indo-European body, and 
that the other tribes continued to live together for some time more, It is 
well known that the ancestors’ of the Indo-European Hittite Aristocracy of 
Anatolia, had come there centuries before 2000 B. C, and hence it follows that the 
Indo-Iranians must have separated centuries before the third millennium B.C. It is 
remarkable that Ghosh did not realize that he was contradicting himself; no doubt 
due to his obsession with the belief in a late date for the Vediz literature. But see 
A. C. Woolner, PAIOC, Poona, 1919, pt. II, 20-33; K. Chattopadhyaya, Proceedings 
Inter national Or. Cong, New Delhi, 1964, II, 190-195, 
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learned historian,?- * Attempts to date the Rgveda' to the fourth and fifth 
millennium B. C. are based mainly on references to astronomical positions 
mentioned in the texts viz., Tilak, The Orion...; Jacobi, * On the 13६५ the 
Rgveda’, Indian Antiquary, June 1894; and Bühler, Indian Antiquary, Sep. 
1894. Such evidence is not conclusive, since references to astronomy could 
have been incorporated from the traditions of an earlier people. The parallels 
with the Gathie Avestan and with Kassite and Mitanni inscriptions which are . 
very close, would date the Rgveda to the middle of the second millennium 
B C ११ 








2 PIHC (Presidential Address; Ancient India Section) Varanasi Session, 1968, pub- 
lished 1969, 27. So far as is known the * learned historian ° does not possess knowledge 
of either Vedic or Classical Samskrta and also astronomy which would enable one to 
issue a * pontifical bull * of this ‘nature. I recall very vividly; that at a symposium held 
about ten years ago at the India International Centre, New Delhi, on the Indus civi- 
lization, the only scholar on the dais, "who objectively described the materials 
excavated at Harappan sites, was B, K. Thapar, the then Deputy Director General > 
Archaeological Survey of India. It was dogmatically declared by the three other scho- 
lars‘on the same dais that it was dead certain that the Indus civilization was non-Aryan 
and also pre-Aryan. Prof. Pandit of the Linguistics Department of the University of 
Delhi, I. Mahadevan I. A. S., and Dr. Romila Thapar, who presided, in answer 
to the questions put by M. C. Joshi of the Archaeological Survey of India and I 
affirmed that it was pre-Aryan since the Rgveda was composed in 1200 8, C. When 
I askéd them if they were present at the time of the composition of the hymns, the 
symposium was abruptly closed by Dr. Thapar. 


In order to sustain the view put forward that the Vedic Aryans borrowed their astro- 
nomical lore from the pre-Aryans, it is necessary to establish (a) the identity of the 
pre-Aryan tribes who possessed such lore, (b) what were the pre-and non-Sams- 
krtic names of the naksatras, river and mountain names, since all such words now in 
use among the primitive peoples in India, are either pure Samskrta or derived from 
them, e. g. the Tamil month names and also days are derived from Samskrta, as shown 
by B. V. Kameshwara Aiyar, “ Solar Signs in Indian Literature’, Journal of the 
Mythic Society, XI, 1920-21, (c) how did the barbarian Aryas acquire the skill to 
incorporate in their religion and ritual, the pre-Aryan astronomical lore to such an 
extent that if this element is excluded the entire Vedic sacrificial system collapses, ( d ) 
why did the Vedic Aryans incorporate these beliefs and observations, 


The arguments of Lokmanya Tilak and H. Jacobi and Bühler do not stand alone. 
a They have been supported, on entirely independent grounds, by many other scholars, 
e. 8. P. C. SenGupta, Ancient Indian Chronology, 1947, 60-174; Gorakh Prasad, 
Jour, of Bihar Res. Society, XXI, 1935, 96-120 and J RAS, 1936, 417-421; Kame- 
shwara Aiyar, * Age of the Brahmanas ", Jour. of the Mythic Society, XII, 1921- 
22, 171-193, 223-249, 357-366, Indian Antiquary, XLVII, 1919, 9515 Indian 
Calendar Committee Report (M,N. Saha, F. R. S., K. L. Daphtary, J. S. Karandi- 
kar, Gorakh Prasad, Nirmal Lahiri), 1955, and above all N. N. Law, Age of the 
Egveda 1960, 1-160. All the objections urged by W. D. Whitney, G. Thibaut, M 
Winternitz, A. A. Macdonell and K. B. Keith, against the findings of Tilak / Jacobi, 
have been more than answered 
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There is no doubt that the above expression of opinion echoes the views . 

of an appreciable number of Indian historians - archaeologists and most 

`of the western Indologists. It is also noteworthy that these scholars, unlike 
Egyptologists and Sumerologists who utilise astronomical phenomena men- 

tioned in ancient records, positively deride such aid in the reconstruction of 

ancient Indian chronology. Some of them deny that Vedic Aryans were 

‘capable of astronomical observations,* inspite of the fact that the entire Vedic 





8 The Egyptologists utilize the Sothic Cycle (see E. Meyer, Ägyptische Chronologie 
in Abhandlungen, Berlin Academy, 1904, Die ältere Chronologie Babyloniens, 
Assyriens und Ägyptens, Stuttgart, 1925; L. Borchardt, Die Mittel zur zeitlichen 
Festlegung von Punkten der ägyptischen Geschichte, 1935; R. A. Parker, The 
Calendars of Egypt (1950): Sir Alan Gardiner, Egypt of the Pharaohs, ( Ox- 
ford University Press, 1960 ), 61-68; Arthur Weigall, A History of the Pharaohs, 
I, 1-78. Sumerologists use the Venus tablets for the Babylonian Chronology and 
the Hittitologists utilise a tablet which mentions a portent of the sun, to establish the 
reign of Murshilish IT, in 1344 B, C. (See M. B. Rowton, Cambridge Ancient 
History, 1950, I, i, 206). - - * 


4 G. Thibaut, Indian Antiquary, XXV, 1895, 85-100, in criticising Tilak / Jacobi, p. 
99, denied that ancient Hindus made correct observations, though he also cited no 
evidence for such a view. Yet he contradicts himself, as pointed out by N. N. 
Law Age of the Rgveda, 120 :- “A close examination of Th’s arguments shows 
that he could not feel certain about the soundness of his opposition to the antiquity 
of the Vedas. He admits the possibility of Krttikas coincidence ‘with vernal equi- 
nox in 2300 B. C. (Indian Antiquary, XXV, 1895, 97) when according to Th. an 
astronomical view different from that in the Brahmana period prevailed. He allows 
equinotical beginning of the year in 2300 B. C., refusing the same in 1100 B. C. 
Th. states, however, that the Tattt. Samhita, which contains several references to 
the Krttikas as the head of the Krttika series, cannot be taken to go as far as 2300 

_ B. C., but should be placed about 1100 B. C. without assigning any reason. It has 
been pointed out in para 158 that after comparing the Kausitaki Brahmana with the 
Jy0tisa-Vedàásiga, Th. thinks that both the treatises speak of a year beginning just 
after amavasya, those treatises should be taken as belonging to the same period. - He 
also states that the Taittiriya Samhita and the Tandya Brahmas belong almost 
to the same time. He, however, gives no reason for this inference. Next he tries to 
reconcile the time for year-beginning as given in the Taitéiriya Samhita and 
Tündya Brühmana ( viz. Ekastaka full-moon of Phalguna or Caitra, 4 days 
before the full-moon ) with that found in the Kawsztaki Brahmana and J yotisa- 
Ved@iga (viz. the day after new moon or amavasya in Pausa or Caitra). But he 
assigns no reason for such reconciliation and states in his conclusion that as the 
Jyotiga-Vedanga clearly refers to winter solstice taking place in Sravistha, it must be 
the 12th century B. C. in which the event happened. He does not explain why he 
chooses Sravistha instead of Pusya, and why the same date could be attributed 
to the Taittiriya Samhita and Kausitaki Brahmana. ` Th. agrees with Tilak’s view 
in the Orion ( Chapt. पा ) that the ancient Indo-Aryans, after laborious and prolón- 
ged observation, determined the motion of the sun and the moon with reference to 


( Continued on the next page ) 
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ritual depended upon particular days and seasons for the commencement and 
,end of important sacrifices. However, the objective of this paper is not to 
deal with the problem of Vedic chronology but to show that the Vedic Aryans 
were capable of making accurate observations, which enabled them to deter- 
mine such epochs as the Kaliyuga era of 3102 B. C.5 It will be shown that 
astronomical knowledge of a purely observational nature was wide spread 
among the most primitive peoples.all over the world. Some of these primi- 
tive tribes were so backward that even as late as 1940 théy did not know how 
‘to construct a leaf hut. 


Eres III 
, Astronomical Lore of Primitive Tribes : America, Australia and Africa : 


One of the most outstanding investigations in finding the astronomical 
lore possessed by these tribes in Africa, South America and Australia is 
enshrined in Nilsson’s truly remarkable treatise Primitive Time Reckoning. 
` The astronomical lore possessed by these tribes is truly astonishing. Some 
extracts from Nilsson’s book are worth reproductions 


` * Time indications from the phases of climate and nature are only 
approximate : they themselves, like the concrete phenomena to which they 
refer, are subject to fluctuation. ...In general, primitive man takes no notice 
of these variations : the Banankole ( a tribe ) for instance, - are indifferent as to 
whether the rainy season opens so much earlier or later. The days are not 
counted exactly, but the people are content with concrete phenomena. More 
accurate points of reference are, however, -especially desirable for an agricul- 
tural people, since although the right time for sowing can be discerned from 
the phenomena and general conditions of the climate, yet a more exact deter- 
mination of time may be extremely useful. The possibility of such a deter-. 
. mination exists - and that at a far more primitive stage than that of agricul- 
tural peoples — in the observation of the stars and especially the observation 
of the so-called * apparent? or more properly the visible risings and settings 
of the fixed stars, the importance of which has already been explained. The 








g ( Continued from p. 103 ) 

the 27 naksatras ... Th. himself admits that from very early times the Hindus 
were capable of devising a subdivision of the sun's and moon's path into 27 
equal parts and of calculating correctly the places occupied in those parts by 
the two heavenly bodies.” 

5 See my paper “ Kaliyuga Era and the Ignored Glimpses of Indian Antiquity °, 
ABORI (Diamond Jubilee Volume), LVIII and LIX, 1977-1978, 1025-1047. 

8 Primitive Time Reckoning, 109-143. I have not succeeded in finding a copy of this 
work in any library in India, which is accessible tome. I had managed to see it in 
London and take notes, : है 
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observation of morning risings: and evening settings is extremely wide-spread, 
but the other position of the stars, e. g., at a certain distance from the 
horizon, are also sometimes. observed. . The Kiwai Papuans also compute the 
time of the invisibility of a star. When a certain star has sunk below the 
western horizon they wait for some night during which the star is ° inside °; 
then it has made “a leap ”, and shows itself in the east in the morning before 
sunrise ,.. Stellar science and mythology are therefore wide-spread among 
. the primitive peoples, and attain considerable development among certain 
barbaric peoples. Although this must be conceded, some people are apt to 
think that the determination of time from the stars belongs to a much more 
. advanced stage; it is frequently regarded as a very learned and very Jate 
mode of time-reckoning. Modern màn is almost entirely without knowledge 
ofstars; for him they are ornaments of the sky, which at most call forth a 
vague emotion or are subjects of a science which is considered very difficult 
and highly specialized and is left to the experts. — It is true that the accurate 
determination of the risings and settings of the- stars does demand scientific 
work, but not so the observation of the visible. risings and settings. Primitive 
man rises and goes to bed with the sun. When he gets up at dawn and 
steps out of his hut, he directs his gaze to the brightening east and notices 
the stars that are shining just there and soon to vanish before the light of 
the sun. In the same way he observes, in thé evening, before he goes to 
rest, what stars appear in the west and dusk and seen afterwards set there. 
Experience teaches him that these stars vary throughout the year and that 
this variation keeps pace with the phases of nature, or more concretely 
expressed, he learns that the risings and settings of certain stars coincide with 
certain natural phenomena. Just-as the advance in the day is discerned from 
the position of the sun, so the advance of the year is recognized by the 
position of certain stars at sunrise and sunset. Stars and the sun alike are 
the indicators of the dial of the heavens. A determination of this kind is 
not so accurate as that from the heliacal risings and settings. Hence the 
latter pass almost exclusively or at least pre-eminently to the consideration of 
the priests, wherever, as in Greece, a calendar of the natural year is based 
upon the stars; sometimes, however, the upper culmination is given... In 
order to determine the time of certain important natural phenomena it is 
therefore sufficient to know and observe a few stars or constellations with 
accuracy and certainty 


* The Pleiades ( Krttika ) are the most important “It has been asked 
why this particular constellation, consisting as it does of comparatively small 
unimportant stars, should have played so great a part and the answer is 
chiefly, that its appearance coincides - though this is true of other stars also — 
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with important phases of vegetation... An account of the Bushmen’ (a 
primitive tribe of Africa ) shows how extremely primitive peoples may also 
observe the risings of the stars, may connect with the seasons, and which 
is indeed rare, may even worship them ... Canopus ( Agastya ) and Sirius 
( Egyptian Sothis; Sk. Mrgavyadha or Svan ) appear in winter, hence cold is 
connected with them ... The Hottentots conriect the Pleiades with winter. These 
stars become visible in the middle of June, that is in the first half of the cold 
season, and are therefore called “ Rhime-stars 7, since at the time of their 
becoming visible, the nights may already be so cold that there is hoar-frost 
inthe early morning. The appearance of Pleiades also gives the Bushmen of 
the Aub district the signal for departure to the « tsama-field " ... A tribe of 
Western Victoria ( Australia ) connected certain constellations with seasons... 
The winter stars are Arcturus ( Svati )- who is held in great esteem since he 


t 








7 The Bushmen are an extremely primitive tribe and have been studied by many anthro- 
pologists and others, e. g., G, W. Stew, The Native Races of South Africa, G, 
Bertin, “ The Bushmen and their language ", Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soci- 
ety, (JRAS ), XVIII, pt. 1; J. L. P. Erasmus, The -Wild Bushman; F. C. Selous, 
African Nature Notes and Reminiscences, Chp. XX; Sir H. H, Johnston, Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, 1883, p. 463; W. H.I. Bleek, Bushman Folklore. 
"They are so primitive that they live neither in huts or in a hole dug into the earth; in 
the mountains they prepare shelters by hanging a-mat onthe windward side of the 
rocks. Barring Ostrich eggs in which they carried water, they have no utensils and 
occasionally they have rough pots. For cooking his food he does not use any utensils 
and cooks directly on the fire which is produced by rubbing hard and soft woods 

. with each other. They are good hunters. and actually run down many types of game. 
Since they starve frequently, not practising agriculture -they feed so enormously 
when they get any food that five of them would eat a whole zebra in a few hours. 
The meat is half cooked; they eat insects like lice, ants, the eggs of the latter being a 
delicacy, When they are hard up they eat lizards, snakes, frogs, worms, or even 
caterpillars. "They eat as vegetables, roots and bulbs and love honey. There is no 
tribal organization among them. They have no idea of God, and worship and fear 
evil spirits. They have niany solar and lunar myths; they observe and also name 
the stars. Canopus, for example, has five names. Some of the constellations have 
figurative names. The Orion’s belt ( Mrgasiras ) is named *' the three tortoises 
hanging on æ stick" and Castor and Pollux ( Punarvasu ) “the cowlands 
The planets are also named and have legends associated with them. Their folklore is 
so extensive that the materials collected by Sir George Grey at Capetown 
form 84 volumes of 3,600 pages ( Encyclopaedia Britannica, XIth ed., IV, 
871-873 ). Sir E. B. Taylor, Anthropology ( Thinker’s Library Nos. 14 and 15 ), Vol. 
Vol. II, pp. 80-81, observes :- “One part of the earliest astronomy, which was so 
sound as to have held its own ever since, was the measurement of the time by the sun, 
moon and the stars. The day and the months fix themselves at once. Ina less exact 
way the seasons of the year, such as the rainy season, or growing season, furnish means 
of reckoning, as where a savage tells his father’s death having been three rains or three 
winters ago. Rude tribes, who observe the stars find their way by, notice also that the 
rising and setting of particular stars or constellations mark the seasons. Thus the 


` ( Continued on the next page ) 
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has taught the natives to find the papue of wood-ants, which are an impor- 
tant article of food in August and September - and Vega ( Abhijit ) who has 
‘taught them to find the eggs of the Mallee-hen, which also are important 
articles of food in October. The natives also know and tell stories of many 
other stars. Another authority states that they can tell from the position of 
Arcturus (Svati) or Vega (Abhijit) above the: horizon in August and 
October respectively when it is time to collect these eggs ... For example, 
-when Canopus ( Agastya ) at dawn is only a very little way above the eastern 
-horizon, it is time to collect eggs; when the Pleiades are visible in the east a 
little.before sunrise, the time has come to visit friends and neighbouring 
tribes. The Chuckee form out of the stars “ Altair” ( Sravana ) and Tarared 
in Acquilla a constellation named `“ pchittin ” which is believed to be the 
forefather of the tribe who, after death, ascended into heaven. Since this 
constellation begins to appear above the horizon at the time of the winter 
solstice ( i. e. Uttarayana ), it is said to usher in the light of the new year 
and most families belonging to the tribes living by the sea bring their sacri- 
fices at its first appearance ... The South American Indians have much greater 
‘knowledge of the stars, and in consequence, frequently connect stellar pheno- 
mena, especially those of the Pleiades with phases of nature. In north-west 
Brazil the Indians detérmine the time of planting from the position of certain 
constellations, in particular the Pleiades. If these have disappeared below 
the horizon, the regular heavy rains would begin. The Siusi ( another South 
American tribe ) gave an account of the constellations, by which they calcuz 
lated the seasons, and in explanation drew three diagrams in the sand. No. 1 
had three constellations :— * 4 Second Crab” composed of the principal 
stars of Leo (Pürva or Uttara Phalguni) and the * Youths” ( Pleiades = 








aM - ( Continued from p. 106 ) 
natives of. South Ausiralia call the eonstellation Lyra ( Vega = Abhijit ) the * Loan- 
Bird ” for they notice that when it sets with the sun, the season for getting the Loan- 
bird eggs has begun. It stands to reason that the great facts of the year’s course, the 
change of the'sun's height at noon, and the lengthening and shortening of days would 
be noticed, so that, even, among people who have not yet measured them with any 
accuracy, there exists in a loose way the notion of the year. Within the year, too, the 
successive moons or months come to be reckoned in order the wild-rice-moon, the 

' Jeaves-falling-moon, the ice-moon, the snow-moon, and so forth, But such lunar 
months have to be got into the year as they best may.” (Cf. J. Vercoutter, Anci- 
ent and Medieval Science ( Eng. tra. ) 1963, “ The twelve signs of the Zodiac were 
unknown to the Egyptians before the Greek period, However, the Egyptians used 
special constellations, the decans, to divide their year into thirty-six parts, The 
„various Decans had different names, of which only a few have been deciphered such 
as the "° Eyebrow of the South "', '' The Eyebrow of the North "', the ‘' God who 
travels across the sky ". The Babylonians ( ibd, pp. 118, 140 )in the sixth cent, 
B. C. gave most fanciful names .to the 12 signs of their zodiac, which are still in 
current use,all over the world, t 
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Krttika ).- When these set continuous rain- falls, the river begins to rise, 
beginning of the rainy season, planting . of manioc. No..2 had two constella- 
tions, “ The Fishing Basket ” (Orion = Mrgasiras ) and ‘Kakudzuta ( northérn 
part of the constellation Eridanus ), in which the other tribes see a dancing 
implement. When these- set much- rain falls, the water in the' rivers is 
at its highest. No.3 was the “Great Serpent? -( Scorpionis = Anuradha 
or Müla). When this sets, there is little. or no rain, the. water is.at 
its lowest. The natives: of Brazil are: acquainted with: the -course - of. the 
constellations, with their heiglit and-time’ of. their appearance in, disappea- 
rance from the sky, and according to them divide up the-seasons .... In Africa 
also; observation of the stars, and above all-the ‘Pleiades. (Krttika ), is wide- - 
‘spread. ` In view of the disemination of this knowledge all over the world it 
is making an unnecessary exception: to state that it‘came into Africa -from 
Egypt? Moreover this assertion does not correspond with the facts, since . 
among: the Egyptians -the Sirius ( Mrgavyàdha )-and riot - the Pleiades 
( Krttika ) occupied the first place ... The Melanesians: of Banks Islands and 
‘the Northern New Hebrides are also acquainted with-the Pleiades ( Krttika ) 
as the sign of approach of the Yam harvest. - The inhabitants of New Britain 
'( Bismarck-Archipalego ) are guided in -ascertaining the time of planting: by 
the position of certain stars. ‘The Meanu of: the’ Admirality- Islands use the . 
stars as a guide on land and at sea, and recognize the season of the monsoon 
“by them.: When the Pleiades ( Tjsa = Krttika ) appear‘at ‘night: fall on -the 
horizon, this is the signal for the north-west wind- to begin. - But when the 


' <“ Thornback ” ( Scorpio = Anuradha or-Müla )-and the * Shark ? ( Altair-= 


Sravana )-emerge as twilight begins, this shows that the-south-east - wind is-at 
hand. When the “ Fisher’s Canoe ” -( Orion = Mrgasirds-) disappears from 
the horizon in the evening, the south-east wind sets in strongly.;. so also-when 
the constellation at morning on the horizon. -When it comes up at the evening, 
"the rainy season and the north-west wind are not far off. When the * Bird” 
( Canis Major=Saptarsi or Rsa ) is in such a position that one wing is to the 
north but the other is still invisible, the time has come in which the turtles 
lay eggs, and many natives then go to'the Los-Reys group in order to collect 








8 This. would be in accord with the well-known theory of Diffusion of Civilization from 
-the Fertile Crescent of the Tigris and the Euphrates and the Nile valley to all of Asia, 
Europe, Africa and perhaps even the New World, perfected by Gordon Childe, 

E American Journal of Archaeology, XLIII, 1939, 10, Dawn of European Civiliza- ` 
t tion 1925, 133, 137, Ibid. VIth ed., 1957, 315-316, “In Retrospect ” Antiquity, 
XXXII, 1958, 80, Prehistory of European Socicty, 1958, 163-64, The Danube in 
Prehistory, 1929, 32-34, Man. Makes Himself, 1936, 169-170; Grahame Clarke, 
- World Pre-history,1961, 139-140; Glyn Daniel, Antiquity, XXXII, 1959, 79-80; 
J. Mellaart, Earliest Civilizations of the Near East, - 1965, 36. This. theory has 

now been virtually exploded ( Colin Renfrew, Before Civilization, 1973), ~ 
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them. The ** Crown” is called the * Mosquitoe star”, since the mosquitoes 
swarm into the houses when this constellation sets. The two largest stars 
of the circle are called * Pitui" and “ Papai”; when this constellation be- 
comes visible in the early morning, the time is favourable for catching the 
fish papai. The natives of Bougainville Straits are acquainted with certain 
stars, especially the Pleiades ( Krttika ); the rising of this constellation is a 
sign that the Kai-nut ‘is ripe; a ceremony takes place at this season. On 
Treasury Islands a grand festival is held towards the end of October, 
in. order -so far as could be ascertained —to celebrate the approaching 
appearance of the Pleiades above the eastern horizon after sunset. In 
Ugi, where of all the stars, the Pleiades ( Krttika ) alone have a name, the 
time comes for planting and taking up yams are determined by this constella- 
tion, In Lambutjo, the year is reckoned according to the position of the 
Pleiades ( Krttika ) When the stars indicate this or that event, the primi- 
.tive mind, as so often happens, is unable to distinguish between accompany- 
ing phenomena and casual connection ; it follows that the stars are regarded 
as authors of the events accompanying their appearance when these take 
place without the interference of man. So in ancient Greece the expressions 
(a certain star ) “ indicates” or * makes” certain whether were not kept 
apart, and the stars were regarded as causes of the atmospheric phenomena 
Similar process of reasoning is not seldom found among primitive peoples 
and a few instances ‘have already been given such as the warning incantation 
of Bushmen against Cunopus-( Agastya) and Sirius ( Mrgavyadha), the 
name"given to the Pleiades ( Krttika ) among the Bakonga, “ The Care- 
Takers-who-guard-the rain ",. and the-belief that the rain comes from them, 
the. myth of the Euahlayi tribe, that the Pleiades ( Krttika ) let ice fall 
down to earth in witnter and cause thunder-storms, in other words, send 
rain, and the belief of the Marshall Islanders that the various positions 
of certain stars cause storms or good winds. " 


IV 
" Nilsson has cited still more evidence from the customs and observance 


of primitive tribes still living in what may be called, for all practical purposes, 
the * paleolithic stage ’,°— 








: 9 Primitive Time Reckoning, 311-318, Cf. Baudhüyana Sr, Sütra, XXVI, 29,-उभे कष्ठे 
अभियजेत । माघमासे धनिष्ठाभिरुत्तरेणेति भानुमानधाछिषस्यत्रावणस्यदक्षिणिनोपनिवतेत इत्यते काष्ठे भवतः 


indicating the limits of the north/south motions of the sun, i. e. solstices, which can 

be dated about 1300 B. C. ( Gorakh Prasad, J RAS, 1936, 417-421; S. B. Roy Date 

of the Bharata Battle, 66-67). Max Miller, Origin and Growth of Religion: 

239, acknowledging that the Vedic Aryans knew the “ path of the sun" = ecliptic 

- observed,- “ The going, the procession, the great daily movement, or the path followed 
( Continued on the next page / 
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* An observation of the annual course of the sun, unlike that of the 
stars, which, everywhere, no-matter where, can be performed immediately — 
demands a fixed place and special aids to observation. It follows that the 
observation of the solstices and equinoxes. belongs to a much higher stage of 
civilization than does that of the stars. ...It is used by the Eskimos, who 
have a very highly developed sense of place, and know how to make good 
maps. Moreover where the sun in winter stands: very low on the horizon, and 
for'a time altogether disappears beneath it, the conditions are very favoura- 
ble for the observation of its return. Older authors say that by the rays of 
` sun on the rocks, the Eskimos can tell with tolerable accuracy when it is the 
. Shortest day ; more recently we have been told of the Amamasalik that they 
can calculaté beforehand the time of the shortest day - and that accurately to 

the day - not only from the solstitial poirit, but also from the position of the 
Altair ( Sravana ) in the morning twilight. They begin their spring when the 
sun rises at the same spot as the Altair. ... One would suspect that this 
Melanesian science, like the knowledge of the stars, is borrowed from the 
Polynesians for the latter understood the course of. the sun. In Tahiti the 
place of sunrise was called * fataheita,” that of the sunset < topa-tera. ” The 
annual movement of the sun from the south towards the north was recogni- 
zed, and so was the fact that all these points of daily approach to the zenith 
lay in a line. This meridian was called * Tera-hwarttea ^, the northern point 
of it 6 tu-errau"', and the opposite point above the horizon or the south, 
“toa”. According to other sources, the December solstice (i.e. when the 
Uttarayana commences- north of the equator. -KCV^ was called the northern 
limit of the sun in the ecliptie “< the black shining road of Kane’? and the 
southern limit * the black shining road of Konola”. The.equator was named 
the * bright road of the spider” or the “road to the naval of Wakea ", equi- 
valent to the * centre of the world ". How the Polynesians came to recog- 
nize the tropics and the equator is unfortunately unknown, but certainly 
they did it like other peoples by observing the solstices and equinoxes 
at certain landmarks. ...Agricultural i peoples have, in particular, developed 


- ( Continued from 5. 109 ) l . 
by the sun from his rising to his setting, followed also by the ‘dawn, by day and 
night, and their various representatives, a path which powers of night. and darkness 
could never invade would soon be regarded as (a) path determined by that. un- 
known power which they tried to grasp by the name Rta.. '' Thus Max Miller acknow- 
ledged that the concept of Rta as the moral order of the universe was based on the 
apparent path of the sun. See also D. P. Joshi, “ Rta ” Journal of Oriental Inst., 
Baroda, XIV, 1954, 98-99; Tavadia, ABORI, XXXV, 1955, 27-34; ‘Velankar, 
Kgveda, Mandala VIE V. M. Apte, Bulletin. of Deccan College, Poona, 1943-44; 55-60; 
Gadgil, PAIOC, 1941,.13-18, and especially Kgveda, I. 164. 11; I. 123. 13; I. 124, 
3; 1. .136. 2; IV. 21. 3 and 51. 8; V. 47. 6, 64.4; VIII 86. 5; VI. 51. 1, and A. H. 


Merkrebs, Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, XXV, 1975, 1-16, 
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various methods in order to determine the important time of sowing. Of the 
observation of the stars we have already spoken. Among the Kayen of 
Sarawak an old priest determines the time of sowing from the sun by erect- 
ing at the side of the house two oblong stones, one larger and one smaller, 
and then observing the moment when the sun, in the lengthening of the line 
of connection between these two stones, sets behind the opposite hill. The 
sowing day is the only one determined by astronomical methods: In other 
respects the time reckoning is more or less an arbitrary one and is dependent 
on agriculture. Of the hollows in a block of stone at Batu Sala, in the river- 
bed of the upper Mahakam, it is said that they originated in the fact that the 
priestesses of the neighbouring tribes used to formerly sit on the stone every 
year in order to observe when the sun would set behind a certain peak of thé 
opposite mountain. This date decided the time for sowing. ... The Kenyah 
observe the position of the sun. Their instrument is a straight cylindrical 
' pole of hard-wood, fixed vertically in the ground and carefully adjusted with 
the aid of the plumb lines; the possibility of its sinking deeper into the earth 
is prevénted. The pole is a little longer than the out stretched arm of its 
maker and stands on a cleared space by the house surrounded bya strong 
fence. The observer has further a flat stick on which lengths measured from 
his body are marked off by notches. The other side has a larger number of 
notches of which one marks the greatest lenght of the mid-day shadow, the 
next one its length three days after it has begun to shorten, and so on The 
shadow is measured every mid-day. As it grows shorter after reaching its 
maximum length the man observes it with special care and ennounces to the 
village the time for preparing the land is near at hand." In Bali and Java the 
seasons are determined by the aid of a gnomon of rude construction, having 
a dial divided into twelve parts." ^ 
| V 

When the above stage of development has been reached among the 
primitive peoples, further advance in ‘civilization depends upon a fixed 
calendar as happened in Egypt, Mesopotamia and India Nilssom has well 
set out the time-keeping functions of the priestly class, in all ancient civiliza- 
tions, whether they had temple-religion or not,!? 


* As long as the determination of time is adjusted by the phases of 
nature which immediately become obvious to everyone, anyone can judge 
them and should different people judge differently, there is no standard by 

hich the dispute can be settled, because the natural phases run into one 
another or are-at least not sharply defined. The accuracy in determination 








10 Primitive Time Reckoning, 347-354, > ~! 
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by time reckoning proper is therefore lacking. Accuracy becomes possible 
as a result of the risings of the stars, and this observation begins even at the 
primitive stage, but is not a matter that concerns everyone. It requires a 
refined power of observation and a clear knowledge of the stars so that the 
heavens can be known. This is especially the case with the commonest obser- 
vations, those of the morning risings and evening settings. The observer 
must be able to judge, by the position of the other stars, when the star in 
question may be expected to twinkle for a moment in the twilight before it 
vanishes. The accuracy of time determination from the stars depends, there- 
fore, upon the keenness of observation. In this the individual differences of 
men soon come into play, along with a regular science which introduces the 
learner to a knowledge of the stars and its uses. Thus Stanbridge reports of 
the natives of Victoria that all tribes have traditions about the stars, but 
certain families have the reputation of having the most accurate knowledge : 
one family of the Borung tribe prides itself on possessing a wider knowledge 


of the stars than any other. ...... By the phases of the stars, both occupations ` 


and seasons are regulated, and thus a standard is furnished. The moon 
strikes the attention of everyone and admits of immediate and unpractised 
Observation at the most there may sometimes be some doubt for a day as to 
the observation of the new moon, but the next day will set it right. But 
because the months are fixed in their position in the natural year through 
association with the seasons, the indefinite fluctuations of the phases of nature 
penetrate into the month. also, and.are even increased, for the reasons stated 
above. Cause for doubt and disagreement given, the problem of the regula- 
tion of the calendar arises. Hence in the Council meetings of the Pawanee 
and Dakota, it is often hotly disputed which month it really is. So also the 
Caffres (a tribe) often become confused and do not know what month it is; 
the rising of the Pleiades ( Krttika ) decides the question. The Basutos in 
determining the time of sowing are not guided by the lunar reckoning, but 
fall back on the phàses of nature; intelligent chiefs, however, know how to 
correct the calendar by the summer solstice. ...These differences in intelli- 
gence already make themselves felt at an early stage, and are still more 
plainly shown when we come to a genuine regulation of the calendar. Some 
of the Bontoc Tgorot ( a tribe ) state that the year has eight, others a hundred 
months. But among the old men who represented the wisdom of the people 
there are some who know and assert that it has thirteen The further the 


11 [t indicates that these tribes also had knowledge of intercalation, possessed by the 


Vedic Aryans, Rgveda 1.25.8, वेदमासो पृतत्रतो द्वादश प्रजावतः | वेदाय उपजायते 
The Pawnee are a tribe of North American Indians of the Caddoan stock, who 
formerly lived on the Platt river in the modern Nebraska State, U. S. A. They call 
themselves '' Skihiksihiks ’’ (men of men), Encyclopaedia Britannica, XIth ed., 
Vol, X X, 996. The Basutos are the inhabitants of the area formerly known as 
British South-East Africa ( Enc. Britainica, XIth ed., III, 503 ) now possibly part 
of Southern Rhodesia or Zimbabawe. 
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calendar develops, the less it becomes a common possession. Among the 
Indians, for example, there are special persons who keep and interpret the 
year-lists illustrated with picture writing e. g. the calendarically gifted Anke 
(a tribe ) who even draw up a list of months. It is very significant that even 
where a complete calendar does exist, it will be found that this is not in use 
to its fullest extent among the people. ...It follows that the observation of 
the calendar is a special occupation which is placed in the hands of specially 
experienced and gifted men. Among the Caffres we read of special * astrolo- 
gers’. Among the Kenya of Borneo, the determination of time for sowing 
is so important that in every village the task is entrusted to a man whose sole 
occupation is to observe the signs. He need not cultivate rice himself, for 
he will receive his supplies from other inhabitants of the village. His sepa- 
rate position is in part due to the fact that the determination of the season is ' 
effected by observing the height of the sun, for which special instruments are 
required, The process is a secret, and his advice is always followed. ” 


VI 


Scholars who have followed the above rather lengthy narration are 
invited to compare the astronomical knowledge possessed by these primitive 
tribes and they will note that these tribes attach’ importance to the same 
naksatras as have found prominent place in the regulation of the Vedic 
calendar. Thus it is clear that the‘ Vedic Aryans and their Indo-European 
ancestors, who also practised agriculture, must have possessed this know- 
ledge, though the Sanskrit names of the constellations must have been given 
after they separated from the main body, as there are no parallel cognates in 
the other ancient dialects of the Indo-European. Scholars are also invited to 
study for themselves the findings of Professor Probodh Chandra Sen Gupta 18 
regarding the antiquity of the Vedic literature, and especially to his demon- 
stration how the Vedic Aryans determined the winter solstice day. Hels has 
shown that the Vedic standard month of Magha “in reference to which the 





12 Ancient Indian Chronology ( Calcutta University, 1947), 60-174. He was assisted 
in the interpretation of Vedic passages by Mm. Vidugekhara Sastri and Mm. Sitaram 
Sastri, and some his of articles, included in this book, were published in the Journal - 

of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. IV, Nos. 15-18, at the instance of 
Prof. Meghnad Saha F. R. S 


18 Ancient Indian Chronology, 162. The statements in Sanskrit Literature which 
have formed the basis of SenGupta’s determination are 


, (i) Attareya Brahmana XVII. 18 : एकविंशमेतद्हरुपयन्ति विघुवन्त मध्य संवत्सरस्य 
इति । एतेन वे देवा एकविंशेना55दित्ये स्वगाय लोकायोदयच्छन्‌ इति। स एष इत एकविंशः इति। 
तस्य दशावस्तादहानि दिवाकीत्येस्य भवन्ति दश परस्तान्मध्य एष एकविंश उभयतो विराजि प्रतिष्टित 


( Continued on the next page ) 
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Vedic five-yearly luni-solar cycles were started and winter solstice days in 
Successive ages "were determined and stated, had three characters, viz., (i) 
New-moon at Delphinis, ( $ravisthà ) (ii) Full-moon at Regulus ( Magha ), 
(iii) and the last quarter (astaka) at Antares (Jyestha Rohipi). This 
month of Māgha did not and also does not come every year. We shall 
henceforth call this month the Vedic Standard month of Magha, ° and then 
prove that “some sort of Sanskrit literature known as the Brahmanas 
began to be formed ” in the period 3300-2350 B. C. As regards the accuracy 


( Continued from p. 113 ) 

उभयतो हि वा एष विराजि प्रतिषटितस्तस्मादेघोऽन्तरेमालरोकान्‌ यन्न व्यथते इति । तस्य वै देवा 
आदित्यस्य स्वगीछलोकादवपातादबिभयुस्तं निभिः स्वगेलेकिवस्ताठत्युत्तभ्नुवन्‌ स्तोमा वे त्रयः स्वगो 
लोकास्तस्य पराचोऽतिपातादबिभयुस्तं तरिभिः स्वगैलेंकेः परस्तात्र्यस्तभ्नुवन्‌ स्तोमा वै त्रयः स्वगो 
लोकास्ततत्रयोऽवस्तात्सप्तद्शा भवन्ति त्रयः परस्तान्मष्य एष एकविंश उभयतः स्वरसाममिर्धृतस्तस्मादेषोऽ- 
न्तरेमाछलोकान्‌ यन्न व्यथते इति। ` 
Gi) Kausitaki Brahman, XIX.3, - ते पुरस्तादेव दीक्षाप्रसवान कल्पयन्ते तैषस्यामावास्याया 
एकाह. उपरिष्टादीक्षेरन्‌ माघस्य वेत्याइस्तदुभयं iad तेषस्य त्ववोदिततरामेव त एतं त्रयोदशमाधेचरं 
मासमाप्रवन्त्येतावान्यै संवत्सरो यदेष त्रयोदशो मासस्तदत्ैव सर्वः संवत्सर आप्तो भवति ॥ २॥ स चै 
साघस्यामावास्यायासुपवसत्युदङ्डावत्यत्नुपेमे वसन्ति प्रायणीयेनातिरात्रेण यक्ष्यमाणास्तदेने प्रथममाप्नुवन्ति 
तं Esser तदारम्भणीयस्याऽऽरम्भणीयत्वं स षण्मासानुदङ्डेति qub षडहेरनुयन्तु स 
षण्मासानुदङ्डित्वा तिष्ठते दक्षिणाऽऽवेतस्यत्नुपेमे वसन्ति Wadi emer यक्ष्ममाणास्तदेनं द्वितीया- 
माप्नवान्त स षण्मासान्‌ दक्षिणेति Ta: षब्हैरनुर्यन्त स॒ षण्मासान्‌ दक्षिणेत्वातिष्ठत उदङावतः- 
स्यज्ञेपेम वसन्ति महात्रतीयेनाहा यक्ष्यमाणास्तदेनं तृतीयमाप्नुवन्ति तं यत निराप्नुवान्ति त्रेधा विहितो वे 
संवत्सरः संवत्सरस्येवाऽऽप्त्ये तदु्तेषाऽपिगीयते। अहोरात्राणि बिदधदू्णाचा इव धीयेः षण्मासो दक्षिणा 
नित्यः West wa इति Wes उदङ्‌ मासानेति षड्दाक्षिणा d न तस्मिन्‌ काले दीक्षेरन्ननायतं 
सस्ये भवति दहरकान्यहानि भवन्ति संविपमाना अवश्रथादृदायन्ति तस्मादत्र न दौक्षेरंथेत्रस्यामावास्याया ` 
एकाह VARS दीक्षेरन्‌ आगतं सस्ये भवति महान्त्यहानि भवन्त्यसविपमाना अवभ्रथाहुदायन्ति तस्मा- 
देतत्‌ स्थितम्‌ uad 

(iii) Taitt Sasi, VIL 4°8 and Tūndya Br. ४.9: संवत्सराय दीक्षिष्यमाणा एकाष्टकायां 
दौक्षरक्षषा वै संवत्सरस्य पत्नी यदेकाश्कैतस्यां बा एष एतां रात्रिं बसति साक्षादेव संवत्सरमारभ्य दीक्षन्त 
आर्त वा एते संवत्सरस्याभिदीक्षन्ते य॒ एकाश्कायां दीक्षन्तेऽन्तनामाइतू भवतो व्यस्तं वा एते 
सबत्सरस्याभिदीक्षन्ते य एकाष्टकायां दीक्षन्तेऽन्तनामादृतू भवतः फल्गुनीपू्णमासे दीक्षरन्‌ सुखं वा एतत्‌ 
संवत्सरस्य यत्‌ फल्गुनीपू्णमासो मुखत एव संवत्सरमारभ्य दीक्षन्ते dea निर्या यत्‌ साम्सेथ्ये विषुवान्‌ 
संपद्यते चित्रापूर्णमासे दीक्षेरन्‌ सुखे वा एतत्‌ संवत्सरस्य यचित्रापूणमासो सुखत एव संवत्सरमारभ्य 
दीक्षन्ते तस्य न काचन निर्या भवति चतुरहे पुरस्तात. पौर्णमास्ये दीक्षेरन्‌ तेषामेकाष्टकायां क्रयः संपद्यते 
तेतेकाष्टकां न ose güfu तेषां Ger सुत्या संपद्यते पूर्वपक्ष मासा अभिसंपद्यन्ते ते पूर्वपक्ष 
उतिष्ठन्ति तानुत्तिष्ठत ओषधयो वनस्पतयोऽनुतिष्ठन्ति तान्‌ कल्याणी कीतिरनुतिष्ठत्यरात्स्रिमे यजमाना 
इति तदनु सेब राध्नुवन्ति ॥ 

( Continued on the next page ) 
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of naked eye observation, Gorakh Prasad has pointed out that with-practice 
an accuracy of 36 years can be easily attained! 


* Finally, stress has been laid ( Macdonell and Keith; Vedic Index, 


( Continued from p. 114 ) . 

(iv) Vedakga-[yotisa, 6- स्वराक्रमेते सोमाकी यदासाके सवासवौ । 

स्यात्‌. तदादियुगं माघस्तपः शुक्को5यन ACH ॥ 

(v). Apastambagrhyasttra,. VIN, 81, 19, या माध्याः पौणैमास्या उपरिष्टाद्‌ व्यरका ज्येष्ठा 
सम्पयते तामेकाश्केत्याचक्षते । 

(vi) Kausttaki Brahmana, V, 1, - अथातश्चातु्मास्यानां l AGA अयुज्ञानः फाल्युन्या 
.पोर्णमास्यां प्रयुङ्ते । मुखं वा एतत्‌ संवत्सरस्य यत्‌ फाल्गुनी ala मुखमुत्तरे wer पुच्छं dd 
तद्यथा प्रव्रत्तस्यान्तो समेतौ स्यातामेवमेवेती संवत्सरस्यान्तो समेतौ ॥ 

(vii) Brhat-samhita, I. 3- दूरस्थचिहवेधादुद्येऽस्तमयेऽपि वा uelut i 

: . छायप्रवेशनिगभचिंहैवी मण्डले भवति ॥ 


* The solstice day may be determined by observing the coincidence of the sun at the 
time of rising or setting with a distant sign or by marks of entrance or exit of the tip 
of the shadow of gnomon in a large horizontal circle having for its centre the root of 
the gnomon ”. Here, according to Varabmaihira, there are two methods; in the first 
the sun’s amplitude at sunrise or sunset is observed and the Vedic Aryans could 
have estimated that the sun was stationary for 21 days. It does not seem probable 
that the second method was followed. SenGupta, Ibid., 158, f. n. i, draws attention 
to the method adopted in the Stone Age in England. The first method described 
by Varahmaihira, enabled observation of the heliacal risings of stars, in various seasons, 
as the Vedas have it. With regard to Ait. Br. XVIII, 3, Sen-Gupta, p. 155, 

. states, “ Sayana has failed in his exposition of this passage which relates to 
observational astronomy, and no one who ts unacquainted with this branch 
of science can possibly make any sense out of it. '' 

1& Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society XXL, 1935, 124-125. How 
Western scholars and their advisers go astray, is wellillustrated by the statement of 
Winternitz, History of Indian Lit. I, where he says Krttikas remained visible for 
several hours every night in 1100 B. C. Gorakh Prasad, Ibid. 124, observed: “But 

` this interpretation is certainly not the correct one, because then any star whatever, 

- which is north of the equator, would do. Why should the Sazapatha Brahmana 
have mentioned that the other Nakshatras move away from the eastern quarter, and 

why should Baudhiyana Srauta Sūtra have taken pains to mention a point 
between Citra and Svati? Svati by itself-would have been enough. Dozens of other 
stars would be equally suitable. ' Again tlie inference of Winternitz * which was the 

case about 1100 B. C. ” is positively-misleadiug, Absolutely no date can be inferred 
from the statement. For his interpretation any date between 2000 B. C. and 1100 

^,* A.D.would do. The two Vedic passages are- (i) Satapatha Bra. li. 1. 2 


एता ह वै प्राच्यै दिशो न च्यवन्ते । सवोणि ह. वा अन्यानि नक्षत्राणि प्राच्यै दिशश्यवन्ते तत्माच्या- 

भवास्येताइेरयाहितो भवतस्तस्मात्‌ क्वात्तिकाखादघीत ॥ (ii) Baeudh. Sr. Sura, XXVII. 5- 

ae. [ =तत्र देवयजने ] wat प्राचीनवेशां शालां मापयति; कृत्तिकाः खल्विमाः sre दिशं न परिजहति 

तासां deua मापयेदित्येतद्‌ एकम्‌; श्रोणसंदरीनेन मापयेदिस्येतद्‌ एकम्‌; चित्रास्वाल्योरन्तरेणेत्येतदू 
:. अपरम्‌ ॥ 
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i, 423-424) though not exactly in connection with orientation, on the fact 
that the Hindu astronomers of the Vedic period cannot be deemed to have 
been very accurate observers, since they made no precise determination of 
days inthe year, which even in the Jyotisa they do not determine more 
precisely than as 366 days, and even the Surya Sidhanta does not know 
the precession of the equinoxes. But even if these allegations be true 
[Gorakh Prasad cites, Barhaspatatyah ( Rai Bahadur Chote Lal, Superin- 
tending Engineer, Public Works Department of the Government of United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, now called Uttarapradesh. I had the privilege 
of knowing him in my boyhood) Jyotisa-Veddriga, 1907, 19, where he 
convincingly demonstrates that the year. of 366 days was deliberately chosen 
for a special purpose. Also the Surya Siddhanta knew precession (iii, 9 ),— 
मिदात्कृस्यो युगे भानां as प्राकपरिछम्बते । तहुणारूदिनेर्भक्ताद्‌ चुगणादद्वाप्यते ॥ तद्दोखिध्ना 
दशाप्तांशा विज्ञेया अयनाभिधाः in a form which was sufficient for its own days, but 
being ignorant of the law of gravitation, it could not predict what would 
happen in the distant future], it does not follow that the much simpler 
process of determining the east could not be carried out with a fair 
degree of accuracy. Jf a person always observes froma fixed point[ a 
change of 30 feet would not matter. It would produce a difference of less 
than one-third of a degree (i. e. less 24 years) if the horizon is at a distance 
of a mile, and correspondingly less if the horizon is more distant ]- as 
probably the ancients did to conform with the worship ritual - and the 
horizon is at a distance of more than a mile, as it generally is in India, the 
direction of the sun or a bright star at the moment of rising can be noted with- 
in half degree without any instruments (the diameter of the moon is about half 
a degree). Now there is no doubt that the point of the horizon where the 
sun rose was observed, for there is an accurate description of the motion of 
this point in Kausitaki Brahmana XIX. 2. 3 (this passage has already been 
reproduced in this paragraph-K CV ), how it moves towards the south, seems 
to stop there for a few days and then moves towards the north. If the 
exteme northern and southern points on the horizon where the sun rose were 
observed and the middle point was found by practical geometry ( vide G. 
Thibaut, The Pandit, Old series, IX, X, 1874-75 and Datta, Science of the 
Sulva, Calcutta, 1932), or by counting the number of days, or even by 
estimation, the east must have been determined to be within a few degrees ( An 
error of one degree in the determination of the east would produce an error of 
about 175 years in the deduced date, the place of observation being supposed 
to be in the latitude 24° degrees )." 


VII 


Rai Bahadur Jogesh Chandra Ray also considerd these points and 
showed that the observations of Macdonell, Keith and Winternitz are without 
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foundation. It is also noteworthy that both Jogesh Chandra Ray and Sen 
Gupta, working independently, have demonstrated that the twenty-seven. 
naksatra-luni-solar ecliptic was instituted sometime between 3300 and 3100 


35 


B.C., when Aldebaran (Robin) became the first star, i. e. when the equinox 


Jogesh Chandra Ray, “Vedic Antiquity from Satapatha Brahmana”, Indian 
Culture VI, July 1939-April 1940, 77-81, (commenting on the above cited two 
passages and the observations of Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, II, 423-424 and 
M. Wintertnitz, HIL; I, 298), - “ Professors Macdonell and Keith ( Vedic Index, 
under Naksatras ) consider the Satapatha observation inadequate and untrustworthy 
evidence of date since the ‘' Baudhayana Srauta Sūtra, XVII. 5 has a similar 
notice coupled with another notice, which according to Barth, would only be true 
somewhere in or after the sixth century A. D." If the interpretation of the passage 
(observes J. C. Ray) has given this impossible result, it has to be revised. Professor _ 
Winternitz, HIL, I, 298, writes, ** The most serious objection to the argument about 
the Pleiades ( Krttika ) was that the Indians of the most ancient times were con- 
cerned only with the position of the naksatras in relation to the Moon and not the 
sun, and that there is not a single trace of any observation of the equinox to be found 
in the-most ancient times. The passage in which we read that the “ Pleiades do not 
swerve from the East” should probably not be interpreted as meaning that they rose 
due east ( which would have been the case in the third millenary B. C. and would 
point to a knowledge of the vernal equinox). The correct interpretation is more 
likely that they remain visible in the eastern region for considerable time -during 
several hours-every night; which was the case about 1100 B. C, ” Commenting on this, 
Ray states, ** But every one of these three statements is contradicted by the author 
of the Šatapatha Brahmana. He uses naksatras for defining the position of the sun, 
divides the ecliptic into northern and southern halves at the equinoxes. and. excludes 


-all naksatras but the Krttikas from the eastern direction. The only knowledge 


necessary for the observation is that of the east. point of the horizon. The 
author must have this knowledge beforé he could make the ‘statement. The 
construction of the shed ( for the sacrifice ) is already finished, and there is 
nothing in the text to show that it is oriented by the Pleiades. Besides it is 
not clear why one should find the eastern line for the second time by a star 
which constantly changes its place and construct the hut in the darkness of the 
night when the line is already known and drawn on the ground. In the passage 
of the Baudhayana Srauta Sūtra, XXVIL 5, ( W. Caland's ed. Calcutta ), on, which 
Professor Winternitz relied for his theory of orientation, there are mentioned 
besides the Krttikas, Sravana (Srona) and the interval between Citra and 
Svati. If by the “interval between Citra and Svüti is meant the middle .point 
of the line joining the two stars, the question of orientation by an invisible 
point becomes impossible." Such have been the mis-representations, either due to 


‘ignorance or even some times deliberate, in the interpretations of the Vedic texts, 


simply to assign the lowest possible dates to the texts, so that they may be in confor- 
mity with the entirely unwarranted hypothesis that the Aryans came to India 


.in 1400-900 B. C. Forsome more examples of such mis-representations, readers 


may see my paper “Some Western Indologists and Indian Civilization’, Viveka- 
nanda Comm. Volume 1971 and afuller account published by the International 
Academy of Indian Culture, Mehrauli Road, New Delhi ( by Dr. Lokesh Chandra- . 
M, P. ). 
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moved back from the Orion ( Mrga$iras ) to former naksatra.® The dog- 


tt 





36 SenGupta, Op. cit., 161, - “ This ( i. e. 3233-3050 B. C. ) was the approximate. date 
when the month of Magha with its beginning with a new-moon at Delphinis (Sravistha) 
was agreed upori as tlie standard month with reference to which the five-yearly Vedic- 
luni-solar cycles were started and intercalary months were determined." Jogesh 
Chandra Ray, Of. cit. p. 79, — “ At present the Krttikas rise more than 24° degrees 
north of the east point of the horizon. In 3000 B. C. they rose from the east point. 
A deviation of two or three degrees would not be' noticeable. Hence it may be said 
that for 500 years on either side of 3000 B. C. the Krttikas rose from the east point. 
They would be seen every year for five months and a half risirig from the east point, 
In about 3250 B. C. the twenty-seven Naksatras were designed and it was about this 
time that the peculiar position of the Krttikas was first noticed, In 3000 B. C. the 
Krttikas rose an hour before the sun above the horizon in the last week of March, 

~ which is the first week of Vasanta, agreeing with the time desired. At present the 
‘ heliacal rising of the Krttikas takes place far beyond the limits of Vasanta.” Tarke- 
shwar Bhattacharya, Journal of Ganganath Jha Kendriya Saniskrit Vidyapeetha, 
Vol. XI, Chp. “A Forgotten Chapter of Ancient Indian Astronomy " drawing 
^ - attention to the statement of Aitareya Brühmana I, 13.9 ( recession of the equinox 


from Mrgasiras to Rohini ), ~ SAN स्वा. दुहितरमभ्यव्यायत्‌। दिवमित्यन्य आहुः। उष- 
समित्यन्ये। तामूऱ्यो भूत्वा रोहितं भतामभ्यैत्‌ । तं देवा अपश्यन्‌ । अङ्गतं वै प्रजापतिः करोतीति ते 
तेमेच्छन्‌ य एनमारिष्यत्येतमन्योन्यस्मिज्नाविन्दन्‌। तेषां या एवं. घोरतमास्तन्व आसंस्ता एकधा 
सममरन्‌। ताः Gaal एष देवोऽभवत्‌। तदस्यैतद्भतवन्नाम इति । भवति वै स योऽस्यैतदेवं नाम वेद 


- इ्यति। ते देवा अश्रवन्नयं वै प्रजापतिरकृतमकरिमं विव्येति स तयेत्यत्रवीत्‌। स वै वो वरं दृणा:इति ब्रणी- 
प्रति । स एतभेव वरमद्रणीत पशूनामाधिपत्ये तदस्यैतत्पशुमन्नाम् इति । . पञ्चमान्भवाति योऽस्यैतदेवं 
नाम वेद इति । तमभ्यायत्याविव्यत्स विद्ध Se उद्प्रपतत्‌। तमेतं मृग इत्याचक्षते। य उ एव मृगव्याधः 

“स उ एव सः । या रोहित्सा. रोहिणी यो एवेषाश्रकाण्डा सो एवेषंस्रिकाण्डा इति । तद्वा इदं प्रजापते रेतः 
सिक्तमधावत्‌ तत्‌ सरोऽभवत्‌ । ते -देवा अब्रुवन्‌ भेदं प्रजापते रेतो दुषदिति तन्मादुषमभवत्‌ . तन्मादु- 
षृस्य मादुषत्वम्‌ । मादुषं ह वै नमितद्यन्मानुषे सन्मानुषामित्याचक्षते परोक्षेण । परोक्षप्रिया इव हि 
देवाः। shows that shorn of allegory, this astronomical legend means “ that it was known 
that the equinox which used to take place in the Mrgasiras.had shifted to. Rohini, 
This un-natural tale was probably coined to make people interested so that they may 
remember - normally most people fight shy of remembering astronomical phenomena 
as they are described in dry as dust language -and the Rsis thought it to be un- 
natural (they were ignorant of the precession of equinoxes). Moreover it also 
seems probable that there was another purpose. In modern days, astronomeis use 
two stars Alpha ( Pulastya ) and Beta. (Kratu) in the constellation of the Great 
Bear ( Saptarsi=Rksa ) to determine the present north-pole of the celestial sphere. ' 
So it seems probable that in the Vedic period, the naksatra-darsas used a similar 
method to ascertain the then equinotical point. This is evident from the fact that if a 
line be drawn through Sirius ( Mrgavyadha ) and the middle of the three stars of the 
Orion ( Mrgasiras) and produced, it would cut the ecliptic very near the equinox at 
Rohini, thus indicating the situation of the equinox of the time.” Lokmanya 
Tilak, Orion, p. 102, citing W. D. Whitney, ( Linguistic and Oriental Studies and 
Essays on Hindu and Chinese Asterisms, p. 53) observed, — “ There is the whole 
story illustrated in the sky; the innocent and lovely Rohini ( Aldebaran); the in- 
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matic assertion. of Macdonell, Winternitz and others that the Indian naksatra 
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( Continued from 5. 118 ) 
famous Prajapati ( Orion = Mrgagiras ) in full career after her, but laid sprawling by 


. the three-jointed arrow (the belt of the Orion, ) i. e. the three stars called Invaka 


which shot from the hand of the near avenger (Sirius = Mrgavyadha ) is even now 
seen sticking in his body. With this tale coming down from the first period of the 
naksatras in India who could have the least doubt ‘of its persistent identity from the 
earliest times to the present. " Yet and inspite of this admission W. D. Whitney, who 
had the courage to admit (JAOS, VIII, 1866, p.35) that he was ignorant of 
astronomy, continued to insist that the * naksatra zodiac ° had been borrowed by India 
from Babylonia, where no trace of it has been found till 1980 itself. Lokmanya Tilak, 
Orion, 98-99, has also noticed this story and citing from Sayana's commentary on the 
Satapatha Brühmana, II. 1. 2, 8,- इषुणा तस्य शिरश्रिच्छेद. . .इषुः दिरश्चेत्येतदुभयमन्तरिक्ष- 
gega. नक्षत्रात्मनावस्थितं Bea | observes, “he the terrible: form created by the gods 
“cut off Prajapati's head by the arrow " and ५ the arrow and the head both jumped 
upto the heavens and are there stationed ”, Ait. Br. III. 33, also identifies Rudra 
with Sirius ( Mrgavyadha ). According to Bhattacharya, Op. cit., 11-23, ** Praja- 
Pati, Purusa, Brahma or Dhata, the Lord of Creation, was often considered to 
be synonymous with the equinox. The zodiac was divided into two categories, (i) 
the Devas proper and the Pitrs ( Taitt. Bv. 1. 5.27). The gods lived north of 
the celestial equator, called devayadna and the. pitrs, south, called Bitrydna; the 
former was the day of the devas and the latter their night. The vasanta-riu was 
their morning, i.e ' usas '( Šatapatha Brüh. 2.1.3 ) Hence ' usas’ = vernal 
equinox; and as.day begins with usas, it was considered generator of the day. Krsna 
Yajurveda,. 2. 3. 5. 1, implies that Prajapati — equinox, and hence it is said that the 
devas = naksatras were the sons and daughters of Prajapati, According to Sukla 
Yajurveda 31, 19, the equinox was equated with ' garbha’ and created the world 


. without himself being born. The other names given to Bhutavata were Rudra 


Tryambaka, Siva, Ganapati, Varaha, Kapardi Nilagriva etc. There are three big 
suktas in the Atharva-Veda, connecting Rohini with equinox; and in Atharva 
Veda, XIII, 1. 13, Rohini is called the generator of the Yajiia ( रोहितो यज्ञस्य जनिता मुखं ). 
Also according to Atharva Veda, XIII, 1. 6-7 the northern and southern parts of the 
ecliptic and the celestial equator were created by Rohini i. e., Rohini was at the junc- 
tion of the northern and southern parts of the ecliptic, i. e., at the equator. Rohini is 
said to have been the measurer of the days and the nights; the solar and lunar months 

intercalary months and years ( Atharva Veda, XIII, 38). The Rgveda (1. 164. 33; X 

62, 5-6 and 61, 7 ) also seems to refer to the same Story. Regarding the identification 
of Prajapati with various astronomical phenomena, see Tai ttirzya Samhita, II, 5, 7, 3 


` . यज्ञो व प्रजापतिः , शा, 5, 7, 4; 2, 10, 3 संवत्सरः प्रजापतिः ; Aitareya Brüh. 11, 17, 


संवत्सरः प्रजापतिः प्रजापतियज्ञं Satapatha Brahmana, XI, i, 1, 1; 2, 7, 1; Baudh. 


- Srauta Sütra IL. 4. 23 . Offerings were made every morning and evening on purnimas 


and amavasyas and at the commencement of every season and ayana :- अर्न्याधेय१ मृत्यथे- 
मान्यजखाणि भवति यधथतदग्न्याधेयमस्िहोत्र दशपूर्णमासावाग्रयणमुद्गयनदक्षिणायनयोः पझु- 


चातुर्मास्यन्युतुमुख षड्ढोता वसत ज्योतिष्टोम इत्यत्र क्षमप्रापणम्‌ || Satapatha Brahmana IL 


1, 3, 1-3, describing the north-south movement of the sun lays down distinctly that 


~ Vasanta, Grisma, and Varsa are-the seasons of the gods and Sarad, Hemanta and 
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Zodiac was connected with the moon, has also now been acknowledged to have 
been mistaken : J. Filliozat acknowledges,- 


“ For a long time, historians looked upon the nakshatras as lunar man- 
sions or houses successively occupied by the moon in its monthly revolution. 
They did so because one lunation - 27 or 28 solar days - corresponds to the 
27 or 28 nakshatras. Hence, historians have spoken of an Indian lunar 
* zodiac’ distinct from the solar zodiac of classical antiquity. In reality, the 
nakshatras were used to follow the motions of the sun, as well as that of the 
moon and the planets. The calendars of the Vedic and Brahmanic epochs 
were neither purely lunar nor purely solar, but luni-solar. Indian astrono- 
mers have always considered astronomical phenomena as indivisible. °’ 


That this admission, so belatedly made, should have been necessary, 
is surprising since Sir Thomas Colebrooke, perhaps, the greatest alround 
Indologist produced by the western world, had already acknowledged 


( Continued from 5.119) 
Sigira of the pitrs:- add} ग्रीष्मो वषो । ते देवा ऋतवः शरद्धेमतः शिशिरस्ते पितरो थे एका 
Tasima: स देवा योऽपक्षयीते स पितरा5हरेव देवरात्रिः पितरः FACS: पूणाह्यो अपराहूः पितरः। 
The Taittiripa Brahmana 1, 5, 2, 7- दवग्रहा वे नक्षत्राणि ... कृत्तिकाः प्रथमम्‌ विशाखे 
उत्तमं । ताने देवनक्षत्राणि। अनुराधाः प्रथमं । -अपभरणी उत्तमं । तानि यमनक्षत्राणि। यानि देव- 


नक्षत्राणि तानि दक्षिणन परियन्ति । यानि यमनक्षत्राणि तान्युत्तरेण ॥ The scholiasts Sayana 
and Bhatta Bhaskara have noticed the import of the above passages (see B.V, 
Kameshwara Aiyar, “ Age of the Brahmanas”, Journal of the Mythic Society, 
XU, 171-193), and curiously scholars like Keith and Macdonell, blinded by their 
prejudices in insisting for late dates for the Vedic literature, failed to realise their 
mistake ! Macdonell in his reply to Kameshwara Aiyar's reference to the Taitt. Br. 
passage and the comments of the scholiasts said that the passage only tells which are ' 
Deva and Yama naksatras and does not mention equinoxes ! Kameshwara Aiyar, p. 
180, bitterly commented, “ But does the passage ( Taitt. Br.) add nothing more 
than that one set belongs to Deva-loka and the other to Yama-loka ? Even so and if 
left with it, it would, according to all tradition from Vedic times downwards, imply 
(i) that the naksatras treated here are not all the stars in the heavens but the asteri- 
sms marking the ecliptical divisions, ( ii) and that one set, Krttika to Visakha lie in 
the Deva-loka, that is, in the northern hemisphere and the other in the southern. 
But the passage does add something more —that the former revolve south and the 
other, revolve north- that isto say, in their respective hemispheres. To ignore 
the obvious import of this passage without even alluding to the interpretation 
of the scholiasts ( Sayana _ दवेलोकस्य समीपे दक्षिणपार्ख कृत्तिकादीनि used, अनुराधा- 
दीनि तु यमलोकस्य समीपे उत्तरपारश्चे पारेभ्रमन्ति Bhattabhiskara — देवनक्षत्राणि देवलोकं दक्षिणन 
परियन्ति । यमनक्षत्राणि तु यमलोकमुत्तरेण परियन्ति कृत्तिकादीन्युत्तरेण तावति प्रदेश अदूरेण 
देवलोकः l अनुराधादीनि तु दक्षिणिन तावात प्रदशे यमलोकः ॥| ) does not bespeak the impartia- 
{ity of the critical scholarship, 
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this fact? It has also been admitted that pre-Siddhanta astronomers 
knew the “ precession of the equinoxes "; the first version of the Suryasiddhanta 
dates back to the sixth century B.C. and that Heraclitos borrowed the concept 
of the Great year of 10,800 years and Berossos borrowed the cosmic cycle of 
4,32,000 years from the Satapatha Brahamana,!? ‘So far as is known, none of 
these concepts were formulated by any ancestors of Mundas or Dravidians or 
the other non-Aryan-language speakers of India. The reason why upholders 
of the 1200 B.C. date for the Rgveda are unable to accept the validity of these 
- Vedic statements, which they are unable to refute, is that it would lead to a 
violation of the * Brahma-V akya’ uttered by generations of western Indologists. 
These scholars should also then be ready to accept the idea that (a) Panini 
'was the greatest dunce that has ever lived, (b) Bharata war isto be dated 
about 400 B.C. and ( c) Rama lived sometime between 350-300 B.C.1? 


————— 





IT Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. IL, 447, shows that he realised that the ancient Indian 
“, wasa tied luni-solar calendar. Also J. Filliozat, Ancient and Med. Science, 136. 
.  R.Shamashastry, Vedaiga-Jyotisa. * न 

. 18 Eventhe bitterly hostile G. R. Kaye, “ Naksatras and Precession ”, Indian Anti- 
quary, L, 1921, p. 48, ( and also in the PAIOC, Poona, 1919), had to acknowledge — 
* The one point that is definite and has been ignored in the lengthy controversies 
that have taken place regarding the naksatras. It relates to the evidence that shows 
unmistakably that it was known that the constellations revolve with, reference to the 
naksatras. This, I take to indicate a knowledge of precession, a knowledge that has 
some times been denied so far as the early Hindu teachers are concerned, and I 
suggest for your consideration that if the naksatra scheme was concieved as an 
_ecliptic scale, analogous to the zodiac scale as used by the Western astronomers, a 
number .of controversial passages would be cleared up.” Also Filliozat, Of. cite, 
144; he also acknowledges that the first version of the Stryasiddhanta must be 
dated 6th century 8, C., and the story of the god Sun directing Mayasura to go to 
Romaka (a fictitious place ) to receive astronomical lore, is a myth and is not found 
in the earliest manuscripts (p. 141). Regarding the borrowal by Berossos and 
Heraclitos, also see Filliozat, Of. cit., 144. The Vedic Aryans possessed know- 
ledge of the solar months connected with the tropical solar year, Taittiriya Samhita, 


4.4. 11 and especially 1. 4. 14 aga माध्वश्च वासन्तिकाइतू शुकश्च इचिश्च ग्रेष्माइतू -नभश्व 
नभस्यश्च वार्षिकाबतू इषश्चोजेश्च शारदाइतू सहश्व सहस्यश्च हैमन्तिकाइतू तपश्च तपस्यश्च शैशिराइतू। 
The moment months are connected with seasons, they become solar months. See 
also P. C. SenGupta, Cultural Heritage of India (Ist ed. ), Vol. III, 342, for the 
correspondence of these solar months with the lunar Caitradi months. See also 
S. B, Roy, Ancient India ( 1974 ), 137-151. : 
19 Max Miller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Lit. (Allahabad 1926 ), pp. 119-127, citing 
: the ‘ghost story” related inthe Kathasaritsagara ( Nirnayasagara Press, 1930, p. 8- 
` ¦ अथ कालेन वस्य fremd महानभूत्‌ । तत्रैकः पाणिनिर्नाम जडबुद्धिरोऽभवत्‌॥ स BANAT: 
प्रेषितो aber । अगच्छत्तपसे खिन्नो विद्याकामो हिमालयम्‌ ॥ तत्र तीब्रेण तपसा तोषितादिन्दु- 
शेखरात्‌। idag तेन प्राप्तं व्याकरणं नवम्‌ ॥ ततश्चागत्य मामेव वादायाह्ृयते स्म सः । प्रत्त 
चावयोवीदे प्रयाताः सप्त वासराः ॥ ASÈ मया तस्मिज्जिते तत्समनन्तरम्‌। नभःस्थेन महाघोरो 
( Continued on the next page ) ह 
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VIII हैं 
It is also not correct to affirm that there was any parallel between the 


Kassite language and Vedic Sanskrit, since the former was an agglutinative 








1 


( Continued from p. 121 ) 


हुंकारः रॉभुना कृतः ॥ तेन प्रणष्टमैन्द्रे तद्स्मव्याकरण भुवि। जिताः पाणिनिना सर्वे मूर्खीभूता वयं पुनः॥ 
IV. 20-25 ) declared Panini, Katyayana and King Nanda were contemporary with 
Asvalayana who was a pupil of Saunaka; and this Katyayana wrote the Vartikas on 
the Agfadhyayr 

Goldstücker's devastating criticism is worth reproduction ( Panini : his place in 
Samsk. Lit., Chowkhambha Sansk. Studies XLVIII, 1965, 134 ) :- “ Now, if we take 
a summary view of the labours of Katyayana, we find that of the 3993 or 3992 Sütras 


‘of Panini, more than 1500 offered him the opportunity of showing his superior skill; 


that his criticisms called forth more than 4000 Varttikas, which, at the lowest estimate, 
contain 10,000 special cases comprised in his remarks. Having arrived at ‘this point, 
let us ask - How could India resound with the fame of a work which was so imper- 
fect as to contain at least 10,000 inaccuracies, omissions and mistakes ? Suppose that 
there existed in our days a work of 4000 paragraphs, every second or third of which not 
merely called for an emendation, an addition, and corrections in formal respects, but 
which, on the whole, compelled us to draw the conclusion that there were twice anda 
half times as many blunders in it as it contained matter to be relied upon — is it possi- ' 
ble to assume that such a work could create a reputation for its author except one 
which no sensible man would be desirous of? If we assumed such a possibility, it 
could only be on the supposition that such an author originated the subject he brought 
before the public, and, as an inventor, had a special claim to indulgence and fame; or, 
on the supposition of public ignorance and individual immorality. ” 

As regards Bharata war date, Pargiter has shown that Satanika, grandson of 
Pariksita H, was a contemporary of Saunaka, and the latter was the Guru of Agvala- 
yana, and allowing 14 years for each generation ( assumed by B. B. Lal, Mahadbha- 
vata: Myth and Reality,57) Saunaka would be about 375 B. C., and his Guru ( Vai- 
sampayana )'s Guru, Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa, contemporary with the Bharata war 
would be about 400 B. C. Hence the Bhürata war took place in 400 B. C. Again 
B. B. Lal has declared that his archaeological excavation shows that Rima was poste- 
rior to the Bharata war, as his father-in-law Siradhvaja Janaka was a contemporary of 
Yajnavalkya, two or three generations after Krsna Dvaipayana ‘Vyasa, the date 
comes to about 350 B. C. 2. E, D. This date may be brought down by about fifty 
years if the biological generation interval: of 28 + 5 years (G. S. Basu, Purüna- 
bravesa ) confirmed from epigraphic evidence by A. L. Basham, Studies in Ancient 
Indian History, 1963, 80-88, is adopted. Since the Puranas state that all the 
Ksatriya ruling houses were uprooted by Mahapadma Nanda, Rama must also have 
been one of those kings ! 

Goldstücker, Of. Cit., 91, observes — “ Thus, the whole foundation of Müller's date 
rests on the authority of Somadeva, the author of “an Ocean of (or rather for) 
the River of Stories " who narrated his tales in the twelfth century after Christ. 
Somadeva, I am satisfied, would not be a little surprised to learn that a European 
point of view raises a * ghost story ° of his to the dignity of an historical document. 
Müller himself, as we see, says that it would be “ wrong ” to expect in a work of this 
kind “ historical or chronological facts; ? he is doubtful as to the date which might 
have been in Somadeva’s mind when he speaks of King Nanda; he will “ disregard ” the 
fact that Katyayana becomes, in the tale quoted, a minister Nanda; he admits thata 

( Continued on the next page / 
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language, related to proto-Elamite, Lulubi and Gutian.? The Mitannis dis- 
appear from history by 1300 B.C. at the most, and the Hittite empire also dis- 
appeared before the onslaught of the Dorians in about 1200 B.C. Moreover, 
a very able body of archaeolgists and classical scholars now hold that there is 
sufficient evidence to show that the Greek-speaking Indo-Europeans and 
Luwian speaking Indo-Europeans had established themselves in Greece and 
Anatolia in 2300 B.C, and 2800 B.C. It is also extremely probable that the 
ancestors of the Indo-European leaders who founded the Hittite Empire had 
broken away from the main body between 4000-3500 B.C., and established 
themselves in the Palestine area and Anatolia between 3500 and 2500B.C.22 


{ Continued from p. 122 ) 
story current in the middle of the 12th century about Katyayana and Panini is but a 
* slender" fact; -in short, he pulls down every stone of this historical fabric; and 
yet, because Nanda is mentioned in this amusing tale, he “ must " place Katyayana’s 
life about 350 B. C. ” 

Yet P. Thieme, reviewing T. Burrow's Sanskrit Language, in the Journal of ihe 
Lingwistic Society of America, Vol XXXI, No. 3, July-September 1955, p. 1 
comments : * The date of Panini is most commonly fixed in the fourth century B. 
C. ( T. Burrow : Sanskrit Language, p. 48 ). I refer to Keilhorn, Nachr. Gott, Ges. 
Wiss, 1885, 186; Liebich, Panini, 1-8 (1891); Belvalkar, Systems of Sanskrit 

C. Grammar, 15-18 (1915); Lüders, Sitz. Ber. Preuss Akkad Wise, 1919-Philolo- 
gica indica 473 with notei (1940) and Thieme, Panini and the Veda, 79-81 
(1935). None of these would share the **common but wholly unproved belief 
( Thieme, Loc. Cif. ) propagated by Burrow.” Father Esteller, St. Xavier College, 
Bombay, also holds to the fourth century B. C. date both for Panini as well as for 
Katyayana ! 

20 R. Ghirshman, Iran p. 62. Also p. 65, the Kassites first mentioned in the 24th century 
B. C. inscription of Puzur-Inshushinak. Kemel Balkan, Kassiten Studien 7, Die 
Sprache der Kassiten ( American Oriental Series, XXXVII, 1954) has repudiated 
the * myth of borrowal into Kassite from Indo-European "; also A. D. C. Ross, 

` “A Note on Kassite Phonology”, Bull. of American School of Oriental Res, 
VIII, 1198; A. Kammenhuber, Hippologia Hethitica, OH Weisbaden, 1961, 375; 
Die Arier tm Vorderen Orient, 1968, 375; Carl Winter, Lag. Bibliothek, 3, Reihe, 

. Heidelberg, 1968, 2958. agree with Kemel Balkan. Similarly A. B. Keith; Indian 
Historical Quarterly, I, 1925, 148, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, M, 
618, Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, 1917, 82-83, denies that Kassites were 
Indo-European. That the. Kassite Language and Pantheon were non-Indo-Euro- 
pean, has been shown. by Mayerhofer, Indo-Iranian Journai, अ, 72-73, ,M. S. 
Drover Camb. Anc, Hist., IL, i, 438; George Roux, {Ancient Iraq, 1966, 221-222. 

21 For Greece, see Weinberg, Chronologies in Old World Archaeology, Chicago, 1965, 
303~395; Homer L. Thomas, 267, 391—392; A. J. Beattie, Companion to Homer 
(ed. Wace and Stubbings ), 1961, 311; J. L. Casky, Hesperia, XXXIX, 1960, 285- 
303. For Anatolia see J. Mellaart, Cambridge Ancient History, 1970, I, ii, 406— 
407.; N. G. L. Hammond, History of Greece, 30. 

22 Sir Leonard Wooley, A Forgotten Kingdom ( Penguin ), 31-37; S. Hood, Anatolian 

- Studies, Vol. I, 1951, pp. 19, 113; E. Anati, Palestine Before the Hebrews, 1961,- 
356-360; R. De Vaux, Cambridge Ancient History, ४ण.1, pt. 2, pp. 208-237. It 

. -may be mentioned that these dates are based on carbon-14 method. If the dendro- 
chronological correction.is applied they will go back by several centuries, 
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It is also to be noted that inspite of continuous archaeogical exploration and. 
for more than halfa century, no archaeological identification of the Vedic 
Aryans has been found and S. P. Gupta, in his monumental work has 
observed “ The analysis of the Soviet scholars also shows that archaeolo: 
gically it cannot be proved that the Vedic Aryans came either from Dhaistan-. 
Opet-Dag region.of Western Turkemenia and Northern Iran, or from Tedjen- 
Murgab deltas of South-eastern Turkemenia, or from the Oxus basin in 
southern parts of Uzbekistan and Tadjikstan and northern parts of: 
Afghanistan ( B. K. Thapar, Vivekananda Commemoration: Volume, 1970, 
147-164). The analysis also shows that problem of the original home of the 
Indo-Europeans cannot be completely imposed on the problem of the Vedic 
Aryans. Distributional analysis of artefacts shows sporadic occurrence of 
Central Asian objects on the Indian border lands and in the Indus Basin 
( Thapar, Journal of Central Asia, Islamabad, IT, No. 1, July 1979 107-115 ), 
but this phenomenon can at best be interpreted in terms of exchanges ~ in 
totality none of the Central Asian proto-historic cultures could ever travel up 
to the Indo-Gangetic divide, the original of the home of the Vedic Aryans 


IX 
The foregoing discussion may now well be supplemented with a brief 
description of astronomical lore of observational nature possessed by the 
peasants of India. Some lokoktis gathered from the Maharashtri speaking as 
well as the Hindi speaking area, show that our peasants have been as good 
as any tribes in America, Africa and Australia in observing the heavens 
and the rius: 


x 


(A) FROM MAHARASHTRA: 
(i) पडतील आर्द्री तर पडतीछ neger : If there is rain in Ardrā ( Betel- 
geuze ), there will be Jand-slides and crops will be plentiful. _ 
(1) पडतील उत्तरा तर भात खाई ना कुत्रा; If there is rain in Uttara (i.e. 


Uttara-phalguni=Leonis ), rice would be so plentiful that even 
dogs will * turn up their noses ? at it. 








23 Archaeology of Soviet Central Asia and Indian Borderlands, ( 1979), II, 318 
Also see F. A. Khan, Pakistan Archaeology, Il, 1965, 13 ; - * Unlike the Indo-Aryan 
invaders who still remain archaeologically unidentifiable and whose date of arrival in 
Pakistan is not yet archaeologically established, the excavations at Harappa and 
Mohenjodaro revealed a mass of material information about the civilization of these 
early inhabitants : 

24 Lam indebted to Dr. M. A. Mebendale ( his letter No..2DD-MAM-888 dated 4-12- 

- 1979} and Sri Mahadeo Sastri Joshi, Bharatiya Samskrti-kosa-mandala, Poona, vide 
. his letter 30/1362 dated 18-12-1979, who has drawn attention to Maharashtra Vak- 
Saiipradüya-Kosa, pt. Il ( Prakash Prakashan, Sadashiv Peth, Poona ).. 


^ 
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(ii) पडतील चित्रा, तर भात खाई ना कुत्रा : The same as above 


(iv) पडतील चित्रा-खाती, तर पिकतीळ माणिक-मोती, पण कापूस न मिळे वाती 
If there is rain in Citra/Svati ( Svati= Arcturus; Citra=Spica ), 
crop will be like * Manika-moti’ but cotton will not suffice for 
making even wicks. 


(v) पडतील रोहिणी, तर भाऊ आणील बाहिणी : If there is rain in Rohini 
( Aldebaran ), there will be so much abundance that brother will 
be able to invite sister. i 


-. (vi ) पडतील हस्त तर कुळवाडी होईल भस्त: If there is rain in Hasta (Corvi), 
s _ the farmers will be happy, rich and vain 


(B) -UTTARA-PRADESH AND HINDI AREA? . 
(a) जब वर्षा चित्रा मे होय सगरी खेती जावे खोय 


_ When there is rain in Citra ( Spica), the entire crop will be lost. 


(b) रोहिन बरसे at तपे कुछ कुछ अदरा जाय | घाघ कहें सुनु घाघिन इवान भात 
ate खाय tl 
If there is rain in Rohini ( Aldebaran ), and (great) heat in 
Mrga and some in Ardri ( Betelgeuze ), then, says Ghagha 
(hear ) O Ghiaghina ! even dogs would refuse to eat rice ( i. e. 
there will be so much rice that they will get bored ). 


(c) Bea बरसे जो चित्रा उतरत बरसे हस्त । कितनो राजा sts ले हारे नहीं qeu 
If there is rain while Citra ( Spica ) is gradually rising above the 
horizon or if Hasta ( Crovi) is gradually below the horizon, 
even most exhorbitant tax demands of the king will not dismay 
the householder ( the crops will be so plentiful ) 


(d) .जो कहूं मघा बरसे जल | सबनाजों में होगा फल ॥ 
If there is rain in Magha ( Regulus), there will berplenty of fruit 
( i.e. agricultural produce ) 


. . Ce) Wü wf जोय at बरखा पूरन होय ॥ 
.If the months, in. which the naksatra Mrgasiras is seen in the 
heavens, are hot, there will be copious rainfall. | 








2 Cited from Ghagh-Baddavi ( Ghagha was a 16th century Hindi poet, who versified the 
knowledge possessed by the peasants and nomads of the Ganga valley and these sayings 
have been edited by the late Ram Naresh Tripathi. It is-a matter of regret that all my 

'- efforts to obtain similar information from West-Bengal, ‘Orissa, Andhrapradesh 
Tamil-Nadu, Kerala, Gujarat, Kashmir, Punjab and Himachal-pradesh have failed 
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(£) . उदित अगस्त्य पंथ जल शोषा । जिमि लोभहि शोषे संतोषा n 
The Constellation Agastya (Canopus ) has arisen, the water on 
the road (i.e. Kutchha village roads which also become very 
muddy during rains ) will be dried up (i.e. the rainy season has 
ended ). 


Tulsidasa, Rama-caritra-manasa ( Gita Press, Gorakhpur ed. ), Kiskin- 
dhakanda, p. 775. 


It will be noted that the words for the nakasatra are pure Sanskrit. 
Also the comparison of the ‘sayings’ about Citra in Marathi and: Hindi 
shows the difference in the climatic conditions inthe Marathi area and the 
Hindi area. In the former there will be plenty of crops while in the latter 
they will be ruined. 


x 


The developments of Archaeo-astronomy and Ethno-astronomy, in 
recent years, have more than confirmed the findings of earlier archaeologists 
and anthropologists, that the concepts of year, rtus, months etc., were formed 
not less than 25,000 years ago.* If the primitive man, who was a food- 


38 A. Marschak, “Lunar notation on upper Palaeolithic remains ", Science, CXXXVI, 
^. (1964), 743-745, * Cognitive Aspect of the upper Palaeolithic engraving " in Current 
Anthropology, XIII ( 1972), 445-461, The Roots of Civilization (Macgraw Hill pub- 
lication) 1971. Also Elizabeth Baity, **Archaeo-astronomy and Ethno-astronomy so far” 
Current Anthropology, 1973, Oct., 389 ff, where in a fifty-page article she has dealt 
with the problem very exhaustively and cited about 600 references, S. B.jRoy, Ibid, 
436, has also demonstrated the bearing of these findings on the chronology proposed 
by Lokmanya Tilak and Hermann Jacobi, which are thus remarkably confirmed. Also 
see S. B. Roy, Prehistoric Lunar Astronomy, (1976),31—20, 37-48, 97-136. He has 
well-explained many Vedic and Puranic legends, which otherwise sound like ‘ rubbish °," 
on astronomical grounds, e.g. the legend of Daksa-Y ajsia-bhasga ( pp. 16-17). He 
observes, “ Finally, after a thousand years (i.e. after Vega= Abhijit whose presiding 
deity is Daksa had ceased to the autumn star, due to {precession of equinoxes ) 
as the seasons had advanced by 16° (1152 years) the correlation with Vega was wanting, 
À new autumn star was necessary. The new autumn star was Rudra ( or his star 
Betélgeuze ) when vernal equinox occurred at 268°. The fact that Siva ( Rudra ) was 
made the autumn star is given in a Puranic legend ( Vayu-Purdna, 32. 61) - * After 
a thousand parivatsaras, the gods lost track of time. They were perplexed and went 
to Mahakala ( Siva ). Siva fixed the epoch for them. Obviously, it is an astrono- 
mical legend, and it means that Siva (i.e. his star Betelgeuze ) was made the autumn 
star, and the year began when the moon was full Betelgeuze. The selection of- 
Betelgeuze (Rudra) as autumn star took place in c. 4370 B.C. This selection was 
not peaceful and apparently there was a struggle. This struggle gave birth to the 
legend of Daksa~Yajna-bhainga, i.e. breaking the Daksa cycle of ritual". He has 
also cited Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, I, 98, E. Burgess, JAOS, VIII, 317 to . 
( Continued on the next page ) है 
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gatherer and hunter, had not developed this astronomical fore, he would not 
have known the times and places where game and fruit ( wild ) were to be had 
and he would have perished. The astronomical lore about the naksatras and 
and rius was very necessary for their survival. Thus it is clear that the Vedic 
Aryans, along with other peoples of the world, must have possessed this lore 
even in the most primitive stage of their existence, and need not have borrowed 
from any one. Besides this fact, a people who created the Sanskrit language, 
-about which a fanatical Roman Catholic Missionary, long ago observed - 
“ The Devil, in a phenomenal display of ingenuity and craft, had inspired 
the Brahmanical sages to invent a language so rich and so complex, 
that its mysteries might be concealed not only from the people at large, 
but even from the very scholars who were conversant with 1.72 — can or could 
very well have taken care of matters without assistance from any other people. 
The anyáya that is being perpetrated even now in the reconstruction of 


( Continued from 5. 126 ) 

show that tbe Vedic astronomers knew that astronomically, the god meant star and 
vice versa. The clue is found in the Vedic legend that Aditi was the mother of gods 
and the important fact that all the Vedic gods were linked with certain stars. “ The 
presiding deity of the star Puxarvasu is Aditi, thus showing that the Vedic poets 
developed this co-relation about 6200 B.C., as also maintained by Lokmanya Tilak, 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture 
( Calcutta University, 2nd ed. 1942), pp. xvi-xxxviii, may also be consulted with profit 
in this matter, Citing Rawlinson, Herodotus, 1, 266, Aiyangar has demonstrated 
that ‘ there is no evidence that the Medes or even the Babylonians were acquainted 
with the order of the planets which regulated the nomenclature of the days of the 
week. The series in question must, indeed, have originated with a people who divided 
the day and the night in sixty hours instead of twentyfour; and so far as we know at 
present, this system of horary division was peculiar to the Hindu Calendar. ... As 
regards the idea of a week based on the division of the day into twenty-four hours, it is 
extremely probable that it is an astronomical adjustment of pre-existing week-system 
for which there is considerable evidence since the Vedic period." 


2 Cited from Hermann Oldenberg, Ancient India, tts Language and Literature 
( Eng. translation by Shankara Bhattacharya, Punthi Pustak, 136/4-B Cornwallis 
Street, Calcutta, 4; [st ed., 1886: 2nd, 1962) pp. 5-6. Pallnius S. Bartholomeo was a 
Roman Catholic Missionary in India at the time of Sir William Jones, who also had 
paid tribute to Samskrit Language. A. A. Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature 

« (5th ed.) 29 says, :— “ On the very threshold of Indian literature more than three 
thousand years ago, we are confronted with a body of lyrical poetry which, although 
far older than the literary monuments of any other brach of the Indo-European family, 
is already distinguished by refinement and beauty of thought, as well as by the skill in 
the handling of language and metre. " Yet: H. Oldenberg had the audacity, in his 
Religion des Veda, to describe the Vedic Aryans and their gods a * barbarian’. 
Griffith also in his translation of the Rgveda (introducion) has expressed similar 
sentiments. The idea is that where one is compelled to add a word of admiration, its 
effect should at once be reduced by ‘damning it’, 
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. ‘ancient Indian history is described in the eloquent words of Dr. Ram Gopal 
'जैसा कि Peer द्वारा निर्दिष्ट किया गया है, पाश्चात्य संस्कृतज्ञोंने वेदके साथ यह अन्याय 
किया कि उन्होंने अर्थ समझे बिना अनेक स्थलोंका मनमाना अनुवाद कर डाला । परन्तु वेदके 
साथ इससे भी अधिक अन्याय उन तथाकथित .आधुनिक इतिहसज्ञोंने किया हे जिन्होंने वेदके 
दर्शन किग्ने बिना केवळ उपयुक्त aga अनुवादोंके आधारपर अपनी कल्पनाओके द्वारा वैदिक 
संस्कृतिके विधयमें iagh धारणाओंका किला खडा कर दिया हे | उदाहरणार्थ Prehistoric 
-India ( Middlesex, 1950), नामक पुस्तकका लेखक tae पिंगट स्वयं इस तथ्यको 
स्वीकार करता हे (0- 244) कि उसने ग्रिफिथकृत - अंग्रेजी अनुत्रादुको अपने चरग्वेद सम्बन्धी 


28 The hypothesis of the destruction of the Indus civilization was started by Gordon 
Childe, New Light on the Most Ancient East, (1958) 187; enthusiastically adopted by 
Piggott, Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Ancient India III, 82, A. L. Basham, The Wonder 
that was India, 1954, 27. It was completely demolished on archaeological grounds 
by G. F. Dales, ‘The Mythical Massacre at .Mohenjo-daro’, in Expedition. 
Vol. VI, No. 3, 1964, pp. 36-43. Yet it has been repeated by R. A. Crossland, Cam- 
bridge Ancient History (1971) Vol. L. pt. 2, 851 and W. F. Albright and T. O. Lamb- 
din, Ibid., (1970), Vol. I, pt.i. 144.° The above citation is from the वैदिक व्याख्या 
विवेचन WAA of Dr. Ram Gopal, Kalidasa Professor of Sanskrit, Punjab University 
(Introduction). It may also be mentioned that Dr. Ram Gopal, PAIOC, Dharwar 
Session, 1976, 245-255, has completely refuted T. Burrow ( “ Significance of the 
terms ‘armaka’ and ‘arma’ in early Sanskrit.Literature’, Journal of Indian 
History, Vol. 41, 1963, 159-166 ) who tried to show that some Rgveda passages 
prove the advent of the Aryans and the destruction of the Indus civilization at their 
hands. Bridge‘ and R. Allchin, Birth of Indian Civilization ( Penguin, A-950 ), 
144-156, 345-347, have merely repeated Burrow. The importance of the ancient 
commentators like Skandasvamin, Sayana etc,, can be appreciated from the remarks 
of E. B. Cowell, Wilson's Trs. 'of the Rgveda ( Preface), IV, ii,— “ It is easy to de- 
preciate native commentators, but it is not easy to supercede them; and while I would 
by no means uphold Sayana as infallible, I confess that, in the present early stage 
of Vaidika studies in Europe, it seems to me the safer course to follow native tradition 
rather than accept too readily the arbitrary conjectures which continental scholars so 
often harzard". As an example of elliptical ( आलंकारिक ) referred to by Ram 
Gopal, Wilson in his translation, volume II, xviii (introduction ) referring to the 
Rgveda, II. 4. 3. 9, observed - “ the grandson of the waters has ascended above the 
crooked ..,” .What would the European scholar do here without the scholiast ? He 
.might, perhaps, suspect that the term crooked-going, tortudus, curved might apply £o 
the clouds, but lie would hesitate as to what he should attach the other epithets to, and 
` the original author alone could say with confidence that he meant ‘ rivers ', which 
therice forward became the traditional and admitted explanation and is, accordingly, 
so supplied by the scholiast. As against the slur cast by Roth, Whitney and others 
on commentators like Sayana, Wilson, Op. cit, I, xlviii acknowledges,- ** For although 
the interpretation of Sayana may, be occasionally questioned, he undoubtedly had 
a knowledge of his text far beyond the pretensions of any European scholar, and 
must have been in possession, either through his own learning or that of his assistants, 
of all the interpretations which had been perpetrated by traditional teaching from the > 
earliest times.” Goldstücker, whose greatness was acknowledged even by Max Miiller, 
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कथनोंका आधार बनाया Ea इसके अतिरिक्त वह इस बांतको भी-स्वीकार करता है ( D. 258) कि 
सांस्कृतिक तथ्योंके लिये ऋग्वेद का प्रयोग करनेमें भारी कठिनाइयां हैं क्यों कि सूक्तोमें अचानक 
शाब्दिकसे आलंकारिक वणेन आ जाता है और ard सेनानीका भौतिक ges अचानक मध्या- 
gà gaa बदल जाता हे | ऐसा स्वीकार करते हुए भी पिगटने उपर्युक्त पुस्तकमें यह' दिखानेका 
प्रयास किया: हे (pp. 2571) कि aie में वर्णित आयोंने बाहरसे आक्रमणकारियोंके रूपभे 
भारतमें प्रवेश करके सिन्धु-घाटी-रम्यताके नगरोंको ध्वस्त किया और उनके निवासियोंका वध किया। 
ऋग्वेद के किसी मन्त्रके निश्चित व्याख्यानके आधारपर पिगटके इस पक्षपातपूणे मतको सिद्ध नही 
किया जा सकता | परन्तु खेदकी बात है कि पश्चिमके तथाकथित इतिहासज्ञ इस प्रकारके निराधार 
मतोंका निष्पक्ष अन्वीक्षण किये बिना उन्हें प्रचारित BAH तत्पर रहते हैं। यह इसी पक्षपातपुणे 


मनोवृत्तिका परिणाम है कि यूनेस्को द्वारा प्रकाशित History of Mankind, Vol. I ( Cultural 
and Scientific Development, Pre-History and Beginnings of Civilizations ) 


सर ल्योनाडे q? ऋग्वेदके विषयमें लिखता है “ The Rgveda is the epic of destruction 
of one of the great cultures of the ancient world.” l 


= इस प्रकारकी पक्षपातपूर्ण कल्पनाओंके और भी बहुतसे उदाहरण हैं और अनेक भारतीय 
इतिद्वांसज्ञोंने भी वेदके दशन किये बिना. केवळ अस्पष्ट तथा आनुमानिक अनुवादों-या उधार ली 
गई सूचनाके आधारपर तथाकथित पाश्चात्य इतिद्दासञ्ञोंका अनुकरण किया है | वास्तबिक इतिहासज्ञ 
वह है जो किसी मतकी वकालत नहीं करता है अपि तु न्यायाधीशकी भांती तथ्योंको निष्पक्षरूपसे 








f 
(Continued from p..128 ) 


also in his Panini ( Chowkhamba, 1965 ), p. 262, has paid his tribute :~ ** Without the f 
vast information, these commentators have disclosed to us, without their method of 
explaining the obscurest texts in one word, without their scholarship, we should still 
stand at outer doors of Hindu antiquity.” It seems that even now the‘ modern 
१, critical: scholars have not been able to go much beyond the ‘outer dobr’, since 
: Winternitz, H1L, I, 309 remarks, “The linguistic facts, the near relationship between 
a the language of the Veda and that of the Avesta on the one hand and between the 
“Vedic language and classical Sanskrit on other, do not yield any positive results. ?! 
८ Ram Gopal, Op. cit., 20, also: has pointed out that hardly any assistance has been 
, derived from Comparative philology in the interpretation of the.Veda. Apart from 
. Rudolf Roth, D. W. Whitney, Oldenberg, and Weber, some others who have earned 
a name in distorting ancient Indian history and literature are (a) Lieut. Col. L. A. . 
. Waddell, Calcutta Reveiew (1916) and elsewhere, tried to prove that Vedic 
and Classical Sanskrit did not exist in the second century A. D. (cited by N. N. Law, 
Studies in Indian History and Culture, 1925, p. 187), ( b) G. Husing, who equated 
the Scythian King Kanita, mentioned in a Greek inscription and on a coin with King 
Kanita Prthugravas ( Rgveda, VIII. 46. 21, 24) to establish that the Samhita was 
not compiled till second century A. D. ( Winternitz., Op. cit., I, 307); (c) Madan 
Mohan Sharma, “ Hebrews were a branch of Vedic Aryans °°, JOT, XXVIII, 1979, 
44-57 and Vishveshwaranauda Indological Journal, Mar. 1976. He also told me 
some years ago that Rama was the son of Krsna.!; (d) K. Srinivasa Raghavan 
(Sri Arbindu Study Circle, Madras), Chronology 'of Anc. Bhürata, Appendix 6, 
‘ The Early History of the Tamils”, p. 8, assigns the Tolkappiam to 6000 B.C. and 
op. cit, appendix II, dates the birth of Adi-Sankara 608 B. C. - 
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तोलकर - निर्णय देता है । पाश्चात्य विद्वानोंकी दूसरी पक्षपातजन्य giesa यद हे कि वे वैदिक 
साहित्य का काल न्यूनतम प्रमाणित करनेका प्रयास करते हैं और यहि विरळ पाश्चात्य विद्वान्‌ वैदिक 
साहित्यके कालको १५०० इ. पू. से अधिक प्राचीन प्रामाणित करनेके लिये कोई नवीन युक्ति 
प्रस्तुत करता है तो अधिकतर पाश्चात्य विद्वान आश्रर्यचकित दोकर सिर gaa हुए उसका खण्डन 
करते हैं । ” “ पाश्चात्य Radiat पद्धतिका एक प्रमुख दोष यह भी हे कि ऋग्वेद भादिका 
व्याख्यान करते समय वे वेदिक adie प्रायेण एसा शाब्दिक तथा आनुमानिक अनुवाद 
करते हें, जिसमें प्राचीन वैदिक शब्दोंके लिये उत्तरकालीन लौकिक ad दिये जाते हैं और इस 
संदर्भमें वेदिक विचारधारा, प्रयोग तथा शैली की ओर यथोचित ध्यान नहीं दिया जाता हे । इस 
अन्धाइुन्ध शाब्दिक तथा अस्पष्ट अनुवादके पढनेसे मनमें भारी आन्त उत्पन्न होती है|” . 


चेदके अथोंके प्रयासमें आधुनिक पाश्चात्य विद्वान्‌ कोई विशेष महत्त्वपूर्ण योगदान नहीं कर 
पाए È- इसपर व्याख्या करते हुए डा. राम गोपाल (pp. 11-12) yag लिखने हैं- ^ यह 
माना जा सकता है कि प्राचीन भाष्यकारोंके भाष्योमे अनेक अपूर्णताएं हें । और उनके व्याख्यान 
पूर्णतया ग्राह्य नहीं हैं । परन्तु इसका अभिप्राय यह नहीं हे कि उनके भाष्य सर्वथा हेय हैं. और 
उनका कोई भी व्याख्यान शुद्ध नहीं है । जिस प्रकार स्कन्दस्वामी, वेंकटमाधव, Baz, महीधर 
तथा सायण इत्यादि प्राचीन आष्यकारोंके पारस्परिक मतभेद हैं, उसी प्रकार पाश्चात्य विद्वानोंका 
भारतीय भाष्यकारोंसे मतभेद होने के अतिरिक्त आपसमें भी काफी मतभेद हैं और किसी विषयपर 
पूणे मतेक्य नहीं है । यद्वांपर यह तथ्य विरोषतया उल्लेखनीय है कि आधुनिक विज्ञानोंके अधिकतर 
अनुवाद तथा व्याख्यान प्राचीन भाष्यकारोंके व्याख्यानोंकी भित्तीपर आश्रित हैं, केवळ थोडेसे 
अंशोंमें ( कुछ गिनेचुने मन्त्रों तथा edie सम्बन्धमें) वे अपनी व्याख्यान स्वतन्त्रताको 
अभिव्यक्त कर पाए हैँ । ” l | 


X 


The net result of these prejudices, both of the Western scholars and 
the Orthodox Hindus, has been that no argeement about dates and events, 
earlier than the Gupta empire, seems to be possible. It seems that the advice 
of the great Bankim Chandra Chatterjee?? will have to be applied to the views 
of may ‘critically trained Indologists' to enable appreciation of Sanskrit 
literature and reconstruction of'ancient Indian History. 


—__ 
——_—_—_——S————X—X 


?9 See his observations on Weber, in his Krsna-caritra, 


THE LIFE OF HSUAN-TSANG 
( Ta T’ang Ta Tz’u-én Ssu San-tsang Fa-shih Chuan ) 
By Hui-li and Yen-ts’ung 

Resumé of 

Chapters VI-X 

BY 
 DEVAHUTI 
Introduction l 
The Life of Hsiian-tsang by Hui-li and Yen-ts’ung is in ten chapters 


"The first five chapters dealing with the period A. D. 602-645 from the birth 


of Hüsan-tsang until his return from India to China were written by Hui-li 
(d. 670) and the last five shorter chapters covering the period until the 
master's death in 664 were later added by Yen-ts’ung who also edited the 
entire work and published it in 688 


S. Julien translated the work in French in 1853, the first five chapters 


| in full and the remainder in an abridged form (pp. 292-351). S. Beal’ 


English translation brought out in 1888 consists of only the first five chapters 
with a brief concluding summary of the remaining career of Hsüan-tsang 
( pp. 213-18 ) 


Jn 1952 Arthur Waley wrote The Real Tripitaka and other pieces, 
summarising in pp. 78-130, Hsüan-tsang's Chinese career.. This account is 
not only-eminently readable but also takes note of some lesser known 
Chinese sources that supplement the material preserved in the Life. Some of 
the omitted details in this account, however, would be found to be of 
interest to the Indologist 


In 1959, the San Shih Buddhist Institute and the Chinese Buddhist 
Association published from Peking The Life of Hsüan-tsang, the Tripitaka- 
Master of the Great Tz’ u-én Monastery translated into English by Li Yung-hsi 
as part of the celebrations to honour the memory of the great monk-scholar 
This work, in a style capable of misinterpretation, is in any case not readily 


accessible 

f None of these works have taken into account an Uigur-Turkish rende- 
ring of the Life, in the tenth century, by Tutung Singqu Sali who, it seems, 
had at his disposal, as far as the Hstian-tsang-Prajfia-deva, -Jñāna-prabha 
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correspondence of 652-54 in Chapter VII is concered, some oral monastic 
sources, the original Sanskrit manuscript or some interlinear transcriptions 
.in Siddham Brahmi in a Chinese manuscript, which; made his version a little 
different from the Chinese by Hui-li and Yen-ts’ung. Or perhaps the 
Tutüng's imagination overshot the mark, and read too "much in the Chinese 
characters. (tis, in any case, necessary to-place at the disposal of English 
readers, a translation of the Uigur version of the letters, first undertaken 
with great thoroughness in German by Annemarie von Gabain in 1938 ( S. B 
A. W. pp. 371-415 ) 


With the benefit of all these publications at our disposal we give below 

a concise edited version of chapters VI-X of the Life. The Hsiian-tsang- 

Prajtía-deva, —Jfiána-prabha correspondence, however, has been recorded in 

full in both versions’ owing to its intrinsic interest and usefulness for the 

' Indian historian. We have gratefully acknowledged the assistance: of various 
scholars in this connection in the relevant section of the present study. 


CHAPTER VI : ~- -> Pais 


Hsüan-tsang arrived in the Chinese capital of Cha’ng-an ( modern 
Sian ) in the spring of 645. He brought with him from India a total of 657 
texts bound in 520 cases loaded on 20 horses. ' They inclüded the following : 
Mahayana sütras (224), Mahayana $astras ( 192), Tripitaka texts of -the 
Sthavira school (15), of- the Sammitiya school (15), of the Mahisasaka 
school (22), of the Kasyapiya school (17), of the Dahrma-gupta school 
(42) and of the Sarvastivadin school (67). Also Hetu-vidya $astras (36) 

. and Sabda-vidya sastras.(.13 ) 


`< He also brought with him 150 grains of se-li (Sarira, relics) of the 
Buddha and several of his images in gold, silver and sandalwood. ©  *' 


Upon instructions from state authorities, different monasteries sent 
out ceremonial processions to the Hung Fu monastery ( constructed by Tai 
Tsung of T’ang in memory of the queen mother ) to receive the sacred items 
brought by the pilgrim. For several tens of Zi’ the roads were: crowded with 
people including scholars, and imperial and local officials who participated'in 
' the pageant.. Along the whole length of route one" could see sailing a sweetly 

scented cloud ( of incense ) and hear the rhythmic chant of hymns Deu 


The emperor was very kind to Hsüan-tsang whom he met in the palace 
at Loyang. He asked the pilgrim why he had not obtained royal permission 
before leaving for India. Hsiian-tsang offered: an apology.and was readily . 
granted pardon. T’ai Tsung then put to him many questions about the 
geography, climate, products and customs of India, the. ancient monuments 
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„of the eight kings and the sacred remains of the four previous Buddhas. 
These, he added, had not been put together by historians like Pan ( Pan Ku), 
and Ma (Ssü-ma Chien). ‘The pilgrim's replies were so clear and precise 
that the emperor asked him to write a history of his travels. 


° . Impressed by his ability.T'ai Tsung also invited Hsüzn-tsang to accept 
_ a government appointment. Hsüan-tsang humbly declined, saying that such 
a commission for a monk would be like dragging a boat out of water. The 
vessel would not only become useless, it would also disintegrate. Nor did 
the master agree to accompany T'ai Tsung on an eastern campaign. He 
Would be unserviceable ori such an occasion, he said, in addition to being 
guilty of transgression of the Vinaya rules by witnessing a military campaign 


The pilgrim then sought the emperor's permission to settle down for 
' translation work at the relatively remote Shao-lin monastery in his native 
town of Loyang where Bodhi-ruchi ‘had also stayed to render the Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts into Chinese. But the emperor wanted Hsüan-tsang to live 
' at the Hung-fu monastery in the western capital of Ch'ang-an. The pilgrim 
` agreed but requested the emperor to appoint guards who should strictly keep 
out the curious and inquisitive visitors wanting to have a glimpse of the 
. monk. who „had returned from the holy land of the Buddha. Upon the 
..emperor’s orders he was also provided: with a large staff of translators, 
‘grammarians, copyists, etc. Twelve monks, well-versed in Theravada and 
Mahayana assisted the Master in the work of translation; and many others 
in the tasks of improving, polishing, proof-reading, etc. 


By the summer of A.D..648, Hsiian-tsagg had completed the translation 
of the following texts : the Bodhisattva-pitaka sutra, the Buddha-bhumi sūtra, 
the Sanmukha-dharani sūtra, the Prakaranar yavacha $astra, the Mahayanabhi- 
dharma-samyukta-sangiti $astra, . tbe Yogachara-bhumi .$astra! (in 100 
volumes). He petitioned the emperor to write a preface to these works. 
He also informed him that the narrative of his travels to the western countries 
was ready. Although he had not reached the limits of the great Chilicosme, 
he had written about all the countries beyond the Ts'ung-ling mountains. 

They were.128 in number, those that he had seen for himself and those that 
he had enquired about. He had written in a straightforward and authentic 
manner, treating his facts with respect, and not daring to embellish them. 


1 Oneof the major works of Asaiga, founder of the mystic school Yogachara or Vijaana- 
vada. I-ching records the existence of the sastra in Sri-vijaya as well. It is surpri- 
sing that all modern editors and translators spell it as Yogacharya-bhwmi Sastra 
Probably the error is traceable to the mistake or misprint in Bunyiu Nanjio’s 
Catalogue, pp..257-8. 
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He had divided his work in 12 chapters, he said, and given it the title Ta 
Tang Hsi Yù Chi. 


The emperor graciously praised the work and its author. 


In A. D. 648 T’ai Tsung again invited Hstian-tsang to assist him in 
State affairs büt he declined the offer as politely as he could, saying that 
the emperor already had several very competent ministers in his service. 
Commenting on the importance of ministers, Hsiian-tsang remarked that 
( even) the ( great ) emperors of old depended on the assistance of sagacious 
advisers. Confucious had also said that, what a lord might neglect, his 
minister may remind him of. A lord is, therefore, compared to the head of 
a man and the ministers to his limbs. When one of T’ai Tsung's ministers 
who was present on the occasion politely remarked that the ministers’ advice 
to a great emperor was like a glow-worm to the moon or a candle to the sun, 
his master observed, * No, it is not so. A precious fur coat is not made with 
the fur of a single fox, and a mansion must be built with a large quantity of 
wood. How can I do anything alone without you..." At any. rate, Hsüan- 
tsang managed to obtain the emperor's permission to devote all his time to 
the service of Buddhism. 


T’ai Tsung wanted Hstian-tsang to enlighten him about the contents 
of the Yagachara-bhimi-sastra, the latest work that had been translated 
The Master briefly explained the seventeen stages of Bodhi-sattvaship detailed 
in the text. The emperor was highly impressed and remarked 


... the Buddhist scriptures are as unfathomable as the height 
of the sky or the depth of the sea... Compared with the 
Buddhist scriptures, the texts of Confucianism and Taoism 
and the Nine Schools are but a small island in a great sea. 
It is ridiculous that the people should say that the three 

. religions of Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism are of 
equal value. 


Upon being reminded by Hsüan-tsang that he had promised to write 
'an introduction to the translated scriptures, the emperor found time to 
compose a preface of 781 characters which he copied out himself. 


CHAPTER VII 


In the sixth month in the summer of 648, the Crown Prince ( Kao- 
tsung ) too wrote a’ preface for the holy scriptures. He had ordered the 
' construction of a grand new monastery, the Tz’u-en, in memory of his 
mother. This meritorious act, he prayed, may cause her to be reborn in the 
Trayastrinsas heaven. The monastery was built in the.style of the Jetavana 
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vihara. It had “ storeyed pavilions and double halls, lofty towers and 
spacious chambers ". They were spaced out in ten courtyards consisting of 
1897 rooms all fully furnished with bedding, utensils, etc. 


The emperor continuously sought the Master’s guidance on Buddhism. 
He read the Bodhisattva-pitaka sūtra which Hsüan-tsang had recently trans- 
lated and asked the Crown Prince to write an epilogue for it. He gave instruc- 
tions that the Master be supplied with more personal amenities. Hsüan- 
tsang was presented with a religious robe worth a hundred pieces of gold 
stitched so finely that not a single stitch was visible on it. He was also given 
a razor. 


In the autumn of 648, the emperor, on Hsüan-tsang's request, ordered 
all the 3716 monasteries of the realm to ordain five monks | nuns each 
( making a total of 18,580) while the Hung-fu monastery was allowed to take 
fifty of them. i 


The emperor was keen that the Vajra-chhedika Prajñā-pāramitā sutra 
should have an excellent translation, for “listening to it gives more merit 
than...donating as many gems and jewels as the sand grains in the Ganga.” 
Upon being asked if the existing rendering of this work was satisfactory, 
Hsüan-tsang told the emperor that the important word chhedika was missing 
in the title. There were also other omissions although “ Sravasti as rendered 
by Kumàrajiva, and Bhagavan by Bodhi-ruchi are acceptable." He was, 
therefore, asked to re-translate the sūtra on the basis of the Sanskrit text he 
had brought. 


In the winter the emperor returned to the capital along with Hsiian- 
tsang. So keen was he on religious discourses that the Master could return 
to his translation work only in the evenings. He rendered into Chinese the 
Mahayana-samgraha SGstra with commentaries respectively by A$va-bhava 
bodhi-sattva and Vasu-bandhu each in ten volumes, the Pratitya-samutpada 
sutra and the Sata-dharmavidya-nikaya sastra. 


In the winter of 648, in the tenth month, the Crown Prince issued an 
order that the Tz'ü-en monastery be occupied by monks; the emperor had 
specified that 300 monks should be ordained and fifty monks renowned for 
their virtue should be invited to settle down there. A beautiful and costly 
house had been specially constructed for carrying out the translation work. 
The Crown Prince invited Hsüan-tsang to occupy it and also to accept the 
headship of the monastery, but the Master declined the offer. 


However, on the 22nd day of the twelfth month (648), a grand 
procession “of which one could see neither the beginning nor the end”, 
was organised on the emperor's orders to escort the holy scriptures and the. 
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Buddha's images and relics, as well as the-Tripitaka master, from the:Hung-fu. 
monastery 10116 Tz'ü-en monastery. Tens of thousands of people watched. 
a dazzling spectacle of sight, sound, and smell consisting of chariots, chhatras, 

pennants, banners, tapestries, and paintings of the Buddha's image,, bells, 

drums, incense, flowers, chants and acrobatics. Eminent monks, civil and. 
military officials and royal bodyguards, on foot and carriage accompanied : 
the precious objects which were received at their destination by members of 
royalty, 


Thé monks were ordained on the-26th day. On the same occasion an- 
. amnesty was granted to all the prisoners in the capital, their heads shayed 
for monkhood and food provided to. them. " 


The emperor wanted to-keep the Master as close to him as possible: 
and took him back to the imperial palace. He continued to take instruction. 
from Hsüan-tsang until his death after a brief illness in the summer of the 
following:year (649). Kao-tsung ascended: the- throne and after one year, 
in 650, the-title of the reign was changed to Yung Hui.: 


Hsüan-tsang now plunged himself fully in translation work. ‘If he: 
could not complete the self-assigned task during the day, he worked into the' 
night until-after the end of the second watch.“ When he encountered'à diff- - 
culty he paused and engrossed himself in worship and religious observances. 
Then he allowed himself some sleep. At the fifth watch he arose and read" . 
the Indian texts aloud, noting in red ink the portions lie had to translate at 
sunrise : 


Hsüan-tsang was also now the’ head of the monastery and gave full 
attention to his duties in this regard. In the mornings dfter a brief meal; he 
expounded the newly translated ‘texts for ‘two ( four of our time) hours 
Student monks from different regions would come and have their doubts 
resolved by him. In the evenings he patiently and clearly replied 'to the 
queries of the monks of his monastery, over a hundred'of whom might fill up 
the galleries around his chamber: Often.he would talk to the monks: about 
the different theories of the various schools founded by the sages, and saints 
of the- western countries, about his travels and other experiences. From. time 
to time he instructed” and advised the imperial officers who visited him:: 
Calmly and methodically, he carried out a multitude of tasks and duties every, 
day. He discussed aloud and: spoke with warmth, never appearing fatigued. 
or in need of rest, so great were the strength of his body and soul. ' 


In the spring of the third year of Yung-hui ( 652 ), the Master decided 
to have a 300 foot high stone pagoda built in the Tz'ü-en monastery to store 
the scriptures and the images of the Buddha which he had brought back. with.’ 
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him. He wanted to protect them against the ravages of time and the risk of 
fire. When he reported his intent to the palace, the emperor obliged by 
arranging for the construction at royal expense, although the height necessi- 
tated the use of bricks instead of stone. Indian, rather than Chinese, archi- 
tectural design was followed in the building of the Tayen pagoda. The base 
on each side was 140 feet and the five storeys to the top of the spire reached 
a height of 180 feet. In the centre of each storey provision was made for 
the preservation of relics. The top storey contained a stone chamber with 
two slabs on the southern side inscribed with the two prefaces to the holy 
scriptures composed by the former emperor T’ai Tsung and the reigning 
monarch when he was Crown Prince. l 


The Master contributed physical labour to the building of the pagoda 
by carrying stones and bricks for it. The Tayen pagoda took two years to 
complete. 


On the 23rd day of the fifth month in the summer of 652 Hsiian-tsang 
received letters from two monks of Nalanda. 


Hsiian-tsang, Prajfia-deva, Jiiana-prabha correspondence 
From the Chinese text? 
1. Prajfid-deva to Hsüan-tsang : 


Maha-sthavira Prajfia-deva who is surrounded by the well-known in 
the Maha-bodhi monastery at the Vajrasana of Mañjuśri Loka-jyestha (the 
Buddha) sends his greetings to the Moksh-acharya of Maha-china who has 
' achieved a subtle understanding of the boundless Tripitaka, and wishes Your 
Reverend good health and happiness. 


' ‘I, Bhikshu Prajiia-deva, have composed a hymn in praise of the great 
divine power of the Buddha, as well as the sutras and Sastras, and the com- 


‘parative merit of Buddha dharma ( to other faiths). I have entrusted Bhikshu 
Dharma-rudha ( Fa-chang ) to bring the hymn to you. 


, The profoundly learned Acharya Jiiana-prabha here also sends his 
‘regards, and Upasaka Sürya-labdha also salutes you. We jointly send you 
‘two rolls of white cotton cloth to show our affection. As the distance is 
great, we pray that you will accept them without minding the meagreness. 











2 Our sincere thanks to Professor Tan Chung for translating the above section from th 
Ta Tang Ta T'z'u-en Ssu San-tsang Fa-shih Chuan (Life of the 'Master of the 
Law etc.) by Hui-li and Yen-ts'ung, published by.Chih-na nei-hsueh-yuan ( China 

. Academy), 1923, reprint, Taipei, 1963. 
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If you require any scriptures, kindly. send ‘a list, and we shall make 
copies and send them to you. l 


Regards to the Moksh-acharya. 
2. Hsüan-tsang to Prajfia-deva ( dated the 2nd month, A. D. 654): 


Bhikshu Hsüan-tsang of the great T’ang Empire begs to address this 
to the Venerable Tripitaka-Master Prajfia-deva of the Maha-bodhi monastery. 


Your Reverend, it has been quite long since we parted, which enhances 
my longing and admiration for you. The non-communication between us all 
the more leaves the thirst of the yearning unquenched. 


Bhikshu Dharma-rudha arrived here with your very kind letter which 
brought me delight. There were also two rolls of fine cotton cloth and one 


fascicle of a hymn. I feel rather embarrassed as my want of virtue does not 
deserve such kindness. 


The weather is getting warmer now, and I don't know how you have 
been keeping since you last wrote. 


I can imagine how you have assimilated the theories of-all the schools, 
pondered over all volumes of the scriptures, hoisted the flag of the right 
dharma, led the straying people to the correct. path, and beat back the dis- 
cordant preachers, You surely maintain your spirit in front of princes and 
nobles, and compliment or criticize at will ina galaxy of talented people. 
All this contributes to your highly pleasant demeanour. 


Asfor me, my incapacity is compounded by the decline of vigour. 


This all the more increases my yearnings when I remember the virtue of your 
Reverend. 


During my sojourn in your country, I had the honour of meeting your 
Reverend. In the convocation of Kanyakubja, we also engaged in a debate 
and argued out ofir respective view-points in the presence of the princes and 
thousands of devotees. As one of us expounded the tenets of the Mahayana 
school, the other advocated the aims of Hinayana. In the course of debate, 
our arguments unavoidably got heated up. In order to defend the truth, there 
Was scanty regard for personal feelings. Thus, there were clashes. But, as 
soon as the debate was over, we did not take each other amiss. Now, you 


have sent words through the messenger apologizing for the past. How scru- 
pulous you are! 


You, holy sir, are profound in scholarship, eloquent in speech, firm 
in belief, and superb in cultivation. Your knowledge is greater than the 
expanse of the water in the Anavatapa Lake, and your purity is greater than 


^ 
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that of the purest mani jewel. Your Reverend set an example for emulation 
by the juniors among whóm your Reverend stood like a giant. 


I wish you all the best in your endeavour in promoting the noble 
tradition and disseminating the true dharma. 


The Mahayana Buddhism surpasses all other schools in its perfection 
in reasoning and in its meridian levelin argument. It is regrettable that 
Your Reverend has reservations about it. It is like preferring a sheep-drawn 
or deer-drawn cart to a bullock-drawn carriage, or preferring crystal to beryl. 
Enlightened as Your Reverend is, why such persistence in unbelief. Our 
mundane life is ephemeral. It is advisable that Your Reverend makes an 
early resolution to embrace Alamkaraka-saddharma ( Mahayana Buddhism ) 
so that there is no regret at the ‘end of life. 


Now, there is a messenger returning to India, I send you my sincere 
regards and a little memento as a token of my gratitude. It is too inadequate 
to express my deep feelings for your Reverend.. I hope your Reverend would 
appreciate this. 

When I was returning from India, I lost a horseload of scriptures in 
the river Sind. I attach herewith a list and request that they be sent to me. 
This much for the present. 


Yours 
Bhikshu Hsiian-tsang 


3 Hsüan-tsang to Jnafia-prabha : 
dated 2nd month A. D. 654. 


Bhikshu Hsüan-tsang of the Great T'ang Empire begs to address this 
to the Venerable Jiiana-prabha, the Tripitaka-Master of Magadha in Central 
India. 


‘More than ten years have.elapsed since I bade farewell to Your Reve- 
rend. My yearning for Your Reverend increases with the passage of time, as 
we are separated by great distance, and with scarce communication between 
each other. l 


The arrival of Bhikshu Dharma-rudha brought your kind inquiries, 
and news of your good health, which suddenly opened up the vistas [ of 
memory ], and brought before me the image of Your Reverend. I cannot 
describe the ecstasy of that moment. The weather is getting warmer now. I 
don't know how things have been [ at your end ] since you last wrote to me. 

Years ago, our envoy returned [ from India ] and told us that the Great 
Dharm-akara-Master was inquiring about me at his death-bed. On hearing 
this, I felt my heart deeply stabbed, and could not recover from such a wound, 
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Oh, it was as if a boat had capsized in the duhkhasagara or, a celestial being 
lost the light of his eyes. How unexpectedly soon had come the pain of our 
bereavement ! : E : 


The Great Dharm-akara-Master had cultivated virtue in the past, and 
accumulated merits for a long time to comie. This was why lie was endowed 
with a harmonious and noble nature and uniqüely outstanding talent. 
He inherited the virtue of Buddlia, the Aryadeva, and extended the brilliance 
of Nagarjuna. He rekindled the torch of wisdom’ and.re-hoisted the flag of 
dharma. He extinguished the volcano of heterodoxy, and stopped ‘the . river 
of untruth from flooding. He led the exhausted travellers to the spiritual 
treasury, and opened up new vistas for-thosé who had-lost their bearings. 
He was at the same time a vast ocean arid a lofty-mountain, and a pillar-of 
the edifice of dharma-paryaya. He was thoroughly conversant with the 
teachings of all sects of Triyana, whether they were deficient or perfect; and 
even with the writings of heterodoxy which propunded theories of Uchchheda- 
darSana and Nitya-darSana. They not only permeated his mind, but also 
liquefied in his -heart. His literary style was circuitous while thoroughly 
expressing his ideas. His reasoning was allusive while clearly putting across 
his message. All this led to a mass following of his teachings from both-the 
religious and secular, hailing him as‘a spiritual leader of India 


On top of it, he was skilfully persuasive, preaching day and night 
without fatigue. He filled the minds of the folks like street urns, providing 
inexhaustible drinks for them Se, xs, c 

When I was seeking truth [ in India], I had the honour of associa- 
tion with His Reverend and of benefit by his teachings. Much asI was 
mediocre and unintelligent, I became amenable in his noble company 


When I bade him farewell to return to my country, he offered me 
deep and sincere advice which is still ringing in my ears. I had wished that 
- he would live long to provide a noble example of emulation. Never had I 
imagined that he would one day depart from us eternally ... how unbearable ! 


Your Reverend had, for long, received his noble teachings; and risen 
in status in the aSrama. It must have been difficult for you to suppress your 
longing for the departed guru. What can: we.do ?-: Such are the laws -of 
the universe, what ‘can we do? I wish you could overcome your sad 
feelings sd s i y 


In the past, after the nirvana of the Enlightened one, the Buddha, 
his cause was carried forward and made to thrive by Maha-kasyapa. And 
after Sanakavasa had passed away, Upagupta expounded his doctrines 
Now, the Dharma is returning to its right’ path, and the: great task. [ of 
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disseminating-it ] devolves on Your Reverend. I pray that your fine speech 
and debating skill flow eternally along with the waters of the four seas; and 
your blessedness, sagacity and moral adornments stand eternally along with 
the five sacred hills, 


Of the scriptures ( sutras and $astras) which I have collected, I have 
already translated thirty odd works like the Yogáchara-Bhumi Sastra, etc. 
The Abhidharma-Kosha Sàstra and the Abhidharma-Nyayanusüra are now 
being translated, and the work will be completed this year. 


Now, the Son of Heaven of the Great T’ang Empire enjoys the best 
of health, and tranquillity reigns throughout his kingdom. With the compas- 
sion of a Chakra-vartin Raja, he is disseminating the teachings of the Dharma- 
raja, (Buddha ). His Majesty has so kindly penned with his sacred hand a 
preface to the scriptures translated by me and ordered them to be transcribed 
by the clerks and circulated within the country. By and by, they are also 
being studied in the neighbouring states. 


Your Reverend would be glad to hear that working, as we are, at the 
end of the period of Saddhara-Pratarüpaka, the brilliance of Buddha-dharma 
is still as magnificent as when it was first propounded in the Jeta-vana Garden 
in Sravasti. 


One more thing: when I was crossing the river Sind, I lost a horse- 


load of scriptures of which I am enclosing a list herewith. Kindly send _ 


. them to me when you write next. 


- Iam sending a small memento which, I whish, Your Reverend will 
condescend to accept. The long distance which separates us prevents me 
from sending more things. Please forgive me for the meagreness of the thing. 


Yours 
Bhikshu Hsüan-tsang 


From the Uigur text | 


In summer in the fifth month, on the day ir-Hase, [ in 652 ] letters 
came to the Tripitaka master from the two great wise men Jnana-prabha and 


-3 In tenth century Tutung Singqu Sali of Bisbaliq made an Uigur-Turkish: translation 
of the Life parts of which have been brilliantly edited in German by Dr. Annema- 
rie von Gabain in S. B, A. W. 1938, 371-415. This study, and the assistance of the 
undermentioned scholars has made it possible for me to attempt this section. My 
grateful thanks to Lokesh Chandra, Tan Chung, Margit Kóves, Pratibha Savarkar- 
Bhattacharya, Ingrid Moses, M. Eckermann-Tisdell, and B. Bykersma 

A more detailed study of this material is to appear in the forthcoming revised 
second edition of Harsha by the author, 


ra 
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Prajña-deva, the great virtuous ( Skt. bhadanta ) monks living in the monas- 
tery of Maha-bodhi in Middle India ( Madhya-de$a ). The contents of the 
one letter are as follows : 


Tripitaka master, you have illumined the great vehicle ( Mahayana ), 
and the small vehicle ( Hinayana ); and also the four Vedas belonging to the 
* external" [ heretical ] works; and the teachings which are known as 
** knowledge of the five wisdoms " are by no means unknown to you. You 
are the best among the students of the great teacher and wise master Sila- 
bhadra. You are loved and honoured equally by all the teachers who live in 
the Five Indias. l 


Prajña-deva [ the addresser ] completely understands and has tho- 
roughly imbibed the teachings found in the eighteen classes of Hinayāna, and 
he is skilfully competent to teach and show the path. By such a teacher and 
wise man too you are being honoured. When you -stayed in India this 
teacher had discussions with you for long and ... although he was versed in 
Hinayana you teacher and master, admonished him constantly because his 
heart was not with Mahayana and you did not like his one-sided views. 


At the time of the congregation of the group of the teaching in the 
city of Kanyakubja you had defeated him with extraordinary decisiveness. 
He had felt very much ashamed of himself and had accepted himself as 
defeated. Since he has separated from you this master has longed for you 
with a heart full of respect, never forgetting you. Therefore he appoints the 
monk Dirgha-dharma, who belongs to the same monastery, to be a messen- 
ger and to bring to you with great respect, a poem about the Rgveda and 
two pieces of cotton. 


The * whole’ letter of the Samgha-sthavira Praia-deva, who is sur- 
rounded by many loving, wise and blessed people living in the vajra@sana of . 
the monastery of Mahabodhi. 


To the master Moksha-deva who is living in the blessed land of Tawqac 
mentioned to be in Maha-China-de$a and who has completely seen through 
[mastered ] the numerous, uncountable sütras and $astras and the klesas, 
thoroughly and finally. 


With deep respect we ask after your well being and we ask with our 
whole heart. How might he have fared in peace in times of even minor 
sickness and on the occasion of even small worries. 


After I, the monk Prajiia-deva have made a poem ( verse, sloka ) about 
the view which the god of gods, the Buddha condescended to have with 
regard to Rgveda, and further a sign for all sütras through comparison 
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(Skt, anumüna ?) named measure, and [I use] tlie monk Dirgha-dharma to 
bring it to you 


The masters, and the bhadanta, the master Jfiana-prabha, ask[ after 
you ] with their whole heart. I, the lay brother Suryadatta [ probably a well-to- 
do-devotee who donated the cotton ] also make myself prostrate in obeisance. 
Now, I most humbly present the gift to honour brought so as not to appear 
withempty hands. In view of the long way, he [ the master ] may not consider 
the negligible quantity odd. This is my wish: if there is any need for the 
necessary sütras and $astras may he write down their names and send here 
We will, most subserviently [ as subject would to master]send them to the 
master Moksha-deva. This is our wish. He [ respectful substitute for * you ° ] 
Shall know that our love for you the noble one, here, far away is such, so a 
latter arrives. 


| In the fifth year ( of the title Yung-huei, i.e. A.D. 654) in the spring in 
the second month, Dirgha-dharma asked to be allowed to leave for India. And ` 
he asked to be allowed to take away a letter of reply. The Tripitaka master 
tied up a return present and he also wrote a letter* to the master Jriana- 
prabha. The matters contained in the letter as follows : 
[ Hsüan-tsang to Jfiana-prabha ] 
Undamaged letter by me, Hsüan-tsang living in Maha-Chin 


To the master Jiiana-prabha of Magadha in the empire of Middle India, 
. who is able to comprehend well the Tripitaka 


. © Uigur-Turkish words in the letter along with English translation :— 


Uigur English 

mn I 

prtyadiwi Prajfiia-deva 

toyin monk 

tngri tngrisi god of gods 
burkAan-ning Buddha, of the 
ritiwid Rgveda 

kórüné qilu insight, perception, view 
yrligamisin condescended 

slok sloha, poem, verse - 
tagsut yaratip have composed 

yana and further 

gamag all 

sudur-larig sutra-s 

tingla mak comparison 

atlg entitled or named 
ülgü measure 

üzä by means of 

bilgü-sin sign ( signpost ), mark, 
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Since we parted ten years have passed. Because of the distance of the 
countries it has not been possible for us to hear good news of each other 
but our concern, love and good wishes grew from day to day to bind us 
[ together ]. 


Now the monk Dirgha-dharma came and arrived safely. When we 
heard of the well being of the physical elements of the master, at that time the 
invisible got illumined as if we had seen the honourable one personally. Our 
heart ... ... danced ( with joy ); it isn’t possible to attempt to express this with 
brush and ink. 


After he [ Dirgha-dharma ] had arrived, the times had become gradually 
warm. We are well. We do not know whether ( Jiiàna-prabha also ) after the 
gift [ along with the letter ] had been sent [ continues ] to be moderately well? 


Furthermore know: when we learnt last year from the messenger 
coming from India that the master Dharma-guptaka ( Sila-bhadra, our 
teacher ) is different ( deceased ) we could not overcome our state of feeling 
broken ( hearted/and shattered ). 


The ship sailing on the sea of suffering has sunk. The eyes of the 
gods and people are shuttered. When we thoughtfully reflect: how astound- 
ing and swift is the realization of the law of punya. That is how we must 
consider it. Because master Dharma-guptaka, in his earlier existence had 
been filled with love, because he, in many epochs had performed good and 
meritorious deeds, therefore he had been chosen as generous and five among 
them and distinguished as the most wonderful and beloved Bhadanta of all. 


His ability to elaborate the teaching was like that of Bodhisattva 
(Arya) Deva; his efficiency to maintain its radiance was like that of Bhodhi- 
sattva Nagarjuna. 


He had lit the flame of the Bodhi anew, anew had he planted the 
banner of the teaching. He had beaten out the burning fire on the mountain 
of false views. He had blocked the mighty stream in the sea of false teachings. 
He had guided the exhausted students to the Jewel Island. He had shown 
the erring community the great means ( Upaya). O (thou) most wonderful 
of the wonderful; the greatest of the great. He was the rafter and the support 
of the portal of true teaching. Neither was he so, that he had not taken to 
his breast and heart those half enlightened ones of the Triyana, or the heretics 
living in the complete darkness of their teachings and writings which meant 
either destruction or eternity. 


He preached to clarify those who had been confused by the form. He 
preached illuminatingly those who had remained in darkness in relation to 
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the meaning: That is why it had pleased him to be the respect worthy master 
of the whole of India and the finder of hope and refuge -of the ‘ internal’ and 
‘external’ teachings. Further he tirelessly. guided and led the people in a 
skilful and respect-worthy fashion. Crosslegged, they sat on the cross roads 
by ‘themselves their beekers were filled, without pause they were poured the 
rice wine f 


Earlier, I, Hsüan-tsang, could on the asking, pay my respects to the 
master Sila-bhadra from close by. And I had been able to partake of the wise 
teaching. Although I was stupid, I was like the salted herb which supported 
itself on the rafter from a hemp string. And he had asked me to cave into 
my own land. Finally there have been to this very day very many words of 
sympathy and love. I hope and wish that his departure [ death ] may have 
been peaceful. I praise and pay honour to his profound goodness. How is 
it possible that he departed on a single day to join the innumerable number 
of those who have been? When I ponder over the fact that he has given 
finally to the long striven for undiscoverable.( Skt. nirvana ), when I consider 
that the master led us in the nights and evenings to beneficial studies and that 
he, nevertheless, got up early in the mornings and went to the Great Hall 
then, I find no peace in my tormented heart. J will do that which I aught 
for the laws [ rules ] of the Sanskrita dharma [ but ] I wish that my life would 
not continue 


When it had previously pleased the Mahabudha to go into Nirvana, 
the Arthat Mahakasyapa had propagated the teaching; and when the Arthat 
Sanavisa had: attained Nirvana the Arhat Upagupta had explained and 
illumined‘ the benefits of the teaching. When now the continuity of the 
teaching to seek the truth has gone to rest [ i. e. master Silbhadra has died |, 
then the master Jiiana-prabha is left now [ to continue it ]. 


Jn the succession he is suitable to do the work of teaching. .I wish 
that he would always let flow (stream ) his pure eloquence which is akin to 
the four oceans of the world, and that he would always, and for long allow to 
be effective his possessions of religious merit ( punya ) and spiritual wisdom 
(Jana) which resemble the five mountains. . . 


By the way, I Hsiian-tsang have translated more than 30 chapters of 
different lengths, [ starting] from the beginning of the Yogüchara-bhumi 
éastra that I brought. When [ while] we are now translating the Abhi- 
dharma-kosha Sastras we have not yet finished it. Doubtless it will not be 
finished this year . : 

t The emperor has with his blessed person, given peace with immea- 
surable blessings to his country and empire. With virtue akin to that of 
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Chakravartti-rajas, he has spread teaching like that of Dharma-rájas. The 
recently translated texts, he at once had copied, he has personally composed 
the prefaces and has distributed them far and wide in the empire and the 
country. So that the neighbouring kings also behave [ according to the texts ] 
Even though these are matters which belong to the “ time of the left behind, ` 
outer form " when one considers that the teaching and the instructions ( Skt. 
sasana ) shine and radiate, multiply and enlarge, then one has to admit that 
it is really absolutely nothing else but the teaching in the city of Sravasti in 
the Jetavana monastery. We would like him to know this particularly. 


By the way when we arrived from India a load of books was left in the 
water [ drowned ] when we crossed the River Indus. We have noted their 
names and have sent them f herewith ] so that a messenger coming [here] ` 
later can bring the books to us. 


Then we have sent a very minor gift, [a token] of our respect. We 
wish that he would be kind enough to accept it. The way is long. One can- 
not send much. May he not have contempt for it although [ because ] it is too 
small. Daily I bow in reverence upto the ground. l 


Furthermore he [ Hsüan-tsang ] sent a letter to the master Prajñā-deva. 
The words contained in the letter are as follows : 


A Complete letter of the monk Hsüan-tsang living in the empire of 
Mahā-China. i i 


Which (the letter) is to be found [ delivered ] at tlie feet of the great 
master Prajfia-deva in the monastery of Maha-bodhi, who knows the 
Tripitaka. l 


It has been quite a long time since we parted. As no news came 
through it caused us much wilting and thirst [ sadness and longing ]. The 
monk Dirgha-dharma arrived safely and when we took from him, with 
respect, the undamaged letter, our journey was intensified. 


By the way you have sent two balls of cotton and a parcel with the 
* Rig-veda Sutra poem ", and they have arrived. About this respectful 
[ courteous ] generosity I, the monk Hsüan-tsang who is poor in virtue, am 
deeply ashamed [ embarrassed ]. The times have become calmer gradually. 
We have not learnt how, since your present has been sent to. us, your 
honoured self must be. ` 


With these thoughts you let your meditations work in hundreds of 
$astras. With wisdom you think about the nine different texts, and you are 
the one who gathers the visitors ( that is those who are still outside the 
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teaching) [ not of the faith ] [ but ] who put their trust into the veneration ( of 
the three jewels), [ you gather them ] by beating the victory drum. But you 
demolish the strangers ( i. e-the enemies of the teaching), who are strengthened 
in their stomachs. You befuddle those who stand before the kings. You are 
the greatest of the wise men who have passed through thousands and ten 
thousands of generations. In view of these circumstances and for these 
reasons I am feeling joyous and happy. J; Hsüan-tsang have been worried. 
I have been bad [ unwell ]. My strength has completely declined, but still when 
I think of you, I-have to note, you fully deserved venerability multiplies and 
increases. There is no decline there. 


When I, at one time travelled in India, I came across your radiant 
form. : In the congregation which was gathered in the city of Kanyakubja one 
could have discussion with you and in view of all the kings and a crowd of 
hundreds: of thousands fathom the profundity or shallowness of ( views ). 
There we had brought to the forefront the basic principles of the Mahayana 
teaching. But you had given the impression as if you wanted to emphasize 
the veneration of the half teaching ( of the Hinayina). Between the coming 
and going [ exchange of words and arguments ] there was in the power of the 
words no. [ solution ]. 


With acts [ heated arguments in this case"] which are contemptuous of 
the true meaning one does not care for the heart [ feelings] of man. There- 
fore developed that passionate, enraging fight. After the going away [ dis- 
persal ], it became clear by itself. The messenger who has come tells me that 
you are full of regret and in repentance are asking for forgiveness ( ksanti ). 


Indeed how strong, steady and true is your heart. You arethe master 
. of Teaching. Of you it is said : his word is pure, his heart is strong. You are 
like the remote water of the Anupadat lake, hard to reach. One can compare ° 
absolutely no one with you. 


You are a shining jewel and treasure; one cannot compare anything 
with your splendour. The teachers of a later day will recognise you as an 
example of the greatest ‘among them all. Longingly we beseech you. Try 
hard. Value the true teaching and reveal it to us. When one has attained the 
truth and has fathomed its meaning, one has to.confess that the basis of the 
teaching does not surpass the Mahayana. But our heart is full of sorrow 
because you, -master, are destined to be beloved to belong to the “ wagon 
pulled by goats or rams” and refuse “the great wagon pulled by a white 
bull”. It is as if-you highly prize the mountain -crystal but throw away the 
beryl. The most shining one, the most praiseworthy (bhadanta). How 
could you have allowed yourself to be held back by such error? Moreover; 
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this human body is like a good perfume, it is said. The length or shortness 
[ of its existence ] is hard to protect. - [ The body may or may not live long. ] 
But here is the right thing to do. Wake up in good time to.a broad-minded 
understanding. Adorn yourself with true perception. When death comes, 
may.one not have to repent even more. The messenger is going forth ‘now, 
Even if we try to show our true feelings through a few objects, we cannot 
sufficiently convey the meaning through them x e 


With deep seriousness we wish you to’know that when we came from 
India and crossed over the River Indus, a load of books was left back in water 
(drowned). We have written down the names of these books and have sent 
them to you. Please let them, be brought here later some time through a 
messenger coming here. It is impossible. to report everything else. The 
monk Hsüan-tsang, my letter 1 Ae us 


. In the blessed great empire of China, the master Hui-li, who under- 
stands the-Tripitaka, has received instructions [ or teaching ] and has written 
it down in Chinese ; the master called Yen-ts'ung has expanded ; and from 
the Chinese language the Tutung Singqu Sali of Bisbaliq has translated again 
in the Turkish language: the Kayya book called ** The life of the Bodhisattva 
master Tai-T'ang San-tsang [ of the] teaching”, or * Ts'u-en-Ch'uan?. ~ ° 

The seventh chapter has ended i l 
Adoration to the Buddha! Adoration to the Teaching ( dharma) ! 
Adoration to the congregation ('samgha ) 


CHAPTER VIII उ pienas 


-Hsiian-tsang had: translated the Hetu-vidya Sastra, a work on logic, 
when he was living at the Hung-fu monastery. Now in! the summer of tlie - 
Sixth year of Yung-hui ( 655 ).he completed.a complementary: text, the Nydya- 
dyara-taraka Sastra. Hsi-hsüan was one of the several monks" who composed 
commentaries on these texts. His work prompted Lu-tsai, a medical atten- 
dant to the emperor, to write an adverse critique of the original This led to 
much lively debate. , Finally, Lu-tsai’s commentary was discussed and demo- 
lished in the presence of Hsiian-tsang 


In the following year, the-first of Hsien-ch’ing ( 656 ), the then Crown 
Prince Chung chose to accept another position and Chih, the prince of Tai 
was installed in his place. A feast for 5,000 monks was held at the Tz'i-en 
monastery to celebrate the event. Two imperial officers. were deputed to ° 
attend the function and ask the Master if he required additional assistance to 
further the work of translation; also to enquire how it was promoted in ear- 
lier times, Hsüan-tsang took this opportunity to ask for the. help of scholars 
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in imperial service. He could not assert anything about the Han and Wei 
times, he said, but in the fourth, fifth and seventh centuries ( ?), Dharma- 
nandi, Kumara-jiva and Bodhi-ruchi respectively, had been assisted by capa- 
ble and important government officers and personages such as chamberlains,. 
counts and princes. In more recent times, at the beginning of the Chén- 
Kuan period ( 627 ), Prabha-ratna received the collaboration of a minister, 
prince, a steward of the royal household and a treasurer Hsüan-tsang also 
requested a commemorative inscription for the Tz’u-en monastery. 


The officers made their report to the emperor. Almost immediately, 
more than six important imperial officers, among them the tutor to the Crown 
Prince, the left premier of the secrétariat, the head of the board of ceremo- 
nies, and the secretary of the board of administration were ordered to be 
attached to Hsüan-tsang's translation bureau. The emperor also promised 
to compose the inscription for the Tz'ü-en monastery. Hsüan-tsang expressed 
his profound gratitude for these favours 


In the next month of the same year (656 )a talented and scholarly 
lady, Pao-cheng, who had taught the emperor in his young days, was ordained 
a nun along with some to serve as her attendants. The ceremony was held in 
a special nunnery, the Ho-lin (later Lung-kuo) which had been specially 
constructed .for the purpose within the palace precincts. It was spring 
Peach flowers blossomed beyond the green willow leaves and blue pines hid 
behind a purple fog. Hsiian-tsang accompanied by nine monks refowned 
for their virtue, each attended by a novice, made such an elegant and stately 
entry into the palace grounds that they resembled the monks of the Jetavana 
vihàra going to Rajagrha. With Hsüan-tsang as the acharya and the other 
monks as witnesses, Pao-cheng was ordained with others, over fifty in all. 
The ceremony lasted three days. Pictures were painted of the ten teachers to 
be kept in the nunnery for worship. — न 


ae On the same occasion, the Master initiated into Bodhisattva rules the 
several hundred nuns of the Teh-yeh nunnery also within the palace precincts. 
He was then escorted back with great honour, a chhatra held over-his head, to 
the Tz'ü-en monastery. . क 


a 


CHAPTER IX 


The emperor Kao-tsung completed the inscription for the Tz'ü-en 
monastery in the spring of the first year of Hsien-ch'ing ( 556). To show 
his gratitude, Hsüan-tsang went to the palace to receive it. He had a huge 
procession of monks and nuns holding banners and tapestries, and accom- 
panied by the royal band. A thousapd, carts carried the musicians only. 
Over a million people watched the pageant. The epigraph was . ceremoniously . 
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brought to the Tz'ii-en monastery and later placed in a siipa-like hall spe- 
cially constructed for the purpose. 


In the summer of the same year, the Master had a serious relapse of 
an old illness caused by glacial cold when crossing the Usiu-shan and 
Ts’ung-ling mountains, but he quickly recovered with the help of the best 
medical attention from the court physicians. 


In A. D. 637 an imperial decree had been issued to the effect that Lao- 
tzü's name and title should be placed before those of the Buddha as he was 
an ancestor of imperial lineage. The question had been debated in court by 
monks and others, but the decree had not yet been rectified. Hsüan-tsang 
had been pressing for a decision ever since his return to China, and now that. 
he had begun to feel the weight of old age he asked the emperor to do 
something about it. Another matter that had been causing him great concern 
was an imperial order issued in 655. It prescribed that if they broke the law 
and if the case was difficult to decide; the Taoist priests and Buddhist monks 
should be tried in the same way as the common people. The frontier officials 
had been executing the order rather harshly to the great humiliation of the 
monks. Hsiian-tsang appealed to the emperor to look into these matters 


The emperor replied that the question of the status of Lao-tzü in rela- 
tion to the Buddha would be reconsidered and the decree regarding the trial 
of Taoist and Buddhist clergy at par with laity would be annulled. A royal 
order was then promulgated saying : 


Taoism is pure and noble, Buddhism sublime and great. 
'They are both like a bridge for the common man to cross 
the ocean of rebirth. They are both highly honoured in 
the three worlds ... As for the common law for clergy and | 
laity the intention is not to belittle religion. It is only 
because it is the ‘ termination period of dharma’ and 
people are more prone to commit offence that worldly laws 
are applied to priests and monks, However as the religions 
orders have their own disciplinary rules it would be cumb- .. 
rous for them to abide by two sets of laws. Uniformity 
of punishment for clergy and -laity is therefore abolished 
and those belonging to the religious orders of Taoism and 
Buddhism are to be dealt with according to their owm 
disciplinary rules 

Hsüan-tsang was overjoyed with the decisions and wrote a letter of thanks to 

the emperor 


Soon after the Master was invited to caxry out his work from one of 
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the courts within the palace complex. He was so busy that he came out of 
the court only every twenty or thirty days. 


. In the winter of 656, a son was born to the emperor, and upon Hsiian- 
tsang’s request was dedicated to the Buddhist order. The Master gave him 
the name Fo-kuang-wang ( Buddha-prabha — of the Buddha’s brilliance ) and 
performed all the ceremonies such as the first robing, tonsures, etc., and he 
kept him under his close watch. 


In the spring of 657, the emperor decided to visit Loyang. Hsiian- 
tsang accompanied him along with a few assistants for translation work which 
they carried out from the Chi-tsui palace. The baby prince, Buddha-prabha, 
was also taken to Loyang. Two months later, the emperor decided to go to 
the Ming-teh palace and took Hsiian-tsang with him. In the following month, 
he asked the Master to return to the Chi-tsui palace, but the latter excused 
himself. l 


| Hsüan-tsang was in the middle of’ translating a long text, the Maha- 
yibhasha $astra, no more than half of which had been translated earlier and 
that too very poorly when the emperor issued orders that the Master should 
concern himself with only such work as had not been handled before. The 
Master submitted that he had already completed 30 volumes of the Abhijfana- 
, jňāna-prasthāna and 70 of the Maha-vibhasha when in the capital and should 
be allowed to complete the rest: The emperor finally gave his consent. ` 


___* Loyang was Hsüan-tsang's native place and he had returned to it after 
along time. His only surviving relative there now was an elderly sister. He 
visited with her the dilapidated tombs of their parents and was overcome: 
with sorrow and regret. The times were troubled when they died nearly 4 
decades ago in the last years of the Sui.. He wanted to give them a decent 
burial, in fact one that should - impress the Indian guest he had with him at 


the time. He wrote to the emperor stating his intent and purpose. 


The emperor responded generously and an imposing ceremony was 
-held, attended by high personages of the empire and more than 1000 monks 
and lay people from Loyang. र 


Loyang had the beautiful Shao-lin monastery built by the emperor 
Hsiao-wen of the Later Wei dynasty. This was’ where Bodhi-ruchi had 
worked ( A. D: 471-76 ) and Buddha-Sánta, had meditated. Their remains 
were buried there. The Master again asked for.permission to live at Shao-lin 
but the emperor did not agree. - ME 


In winter in the eleventh month ( 657 ), the first birth anniversary of 
the prince was celebrated in Loyang with the presentation by the Master of 
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'a religious vestment and other objects to him. Around this time Hsüan- 
tsang suffered from an illness from overwork. 


In the 12th month Loyang was made the eastern capital and its area 
increased by taking some territory from the surrounding districts. Hstian- 
tsang was delighted at the distinction bestowed on his home town. 


In the spring of 658, the emperor returned to the western capital. 
Hsüan-tsang accompanied him. ` 


CHAPTER X 
The Master had returned to the capital with the emperor in the spring 
of 658. In the autumn of that year he was asked to move into the Hsi-ming 
“monastery which, two years earlier, had been ordered to be built for the 
Crown Prince. The construction of a Taoist temple was also ordered at the 
same time, but the monastery was completed first - in the summer of 658. 


The grandest and the most beautiful monastery in the capital it was 
350 pu ( pu = approx. 5 feet) wide on each side and several Ji in circum- 
ference. It had ten courtyards with more than 4000 rooms. The buildings 
were so tall that * they would frighten a flying bird " and the golden painted 
pillars were * as dazzling as the sun ". There were green pagoda trees out- 
side the buildings, and streams of clear water flowed through its compound. 


The procession on the occasion of the ordination ceremony of the 
monks, supervised by the Master, was as grand as that which was organised 
to welcome Hsiian-tsang and the imperial inscription into the Tzu-en mona- 
stery. l 


In the tradition of his father, and therefore even more than him, the 
emperor Kao-tsung showed consideration and respect to the Master. He 
showered him with honours and gifts so that Hsüan-tsang had once ten 
thousand rolls of silk and brocade not to speak of several hundred kashayas 
(religious vestments ). But the Master never kept anything for himself. 

* He donated all for religious causes such as building of stupas, copying of 
scriptures, and making of images. He also distributed them as alms to the 
poor and as presents to his foreign brahmana (i. e. Indian ) guests. 


In the tenth month of the fourth year of Hsien Ching ( 659 ) Hsüan- 
tsang was, on request, permitted to move into the Yü-hua palace to .con- 
centrate, without distractions, on the translation of the massive Mahā-prajñā- 
paramita sūtra. The work had been attempted earlier but was incomplete. 
At first, on the advice of his disciples, Hsüan-tsang thought of abridging the 
text in the fashion of Kumara-jiva who would expunge the tedious and the 
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repetitive in his translations. But an ominous dream made him give up the 
idea, The Prajg&aü-páramitá-sutra was indeed considered to be most holy 
in the eastern country (China). The Buddha is said to have preached 
this sūtra at four places: Grdhra-küta in Raja-grha, Jetavana vihara, 
the palace of Para-nirmita-vaSa-vartin and Venuvana vihara at Raja-grha. 
The original Sanskrit text had 200,000 verses and was in 16 parts. Hsüan- 
tsang had brought with him three copies of the work from India. Before 
undertaking the translation, he carefully went through them several times and 
compared and collated the material. No one had ever been so faithful to the 
original. Whenever Hsüan-tsang had insight into a profound idea, resolved 
a difficult point or restored a corrupt passage, he attributed it to divine 
intuition, his heart abloom and his mind clear as if lit by the bright sun which 
had pierced the clouds. Mistrusting his own intelligence, he ascribed his 
success to the spiritual guidance of the Buddha and Bodhisativas. 


The translation of the Mahà-prajfia-paramitü sūtra was begun on the 
first day of the first month in the spring of the fifth year of Hsien-ch'ing 
(660). It was completed on the 23rd day of the 10th month in the winter of 
the third year of Lung-shuo ( 663 ) in 600 chapters constituting 120 volumes. 
Upon request by the Master, the emperor agreed to write a preface to the 
great work. 


With the completion of this task, Hsüan-tsang felt that his life's work 
was done. At the insistence of his disciples be commenced the translation of 
the Maha-ratna-küta sūtra but felt too exhausted to go on. He then decided 
to devote his remaining days purely to religious devotions. 


“Jn the spring of 664 on the 8th day of the first month, a disciple of 
Hsiian-tsang dreamt that a tall and magnificent stipa had suddenly collapsed. 
When told about it, the Master interpreted it as a portent of his imminent 
death. The next day Hsüan-tsang happened to lose his balance when cross- 
ing a ditch and suffered a slight injury on the shin. This was the beginning 
of his last illness. During the next few days, Hsüan-tsang dreamt wondrous 
dreams and had beautiful visions. He helped compile a list of his meritori- 
ous deeds which was read out to him on his sick-bed. He had translated 
into Chinese 74 Sanskrit Buddhist texts in 1335 volumes, painted a thousand 
images each of the Buddha and Maitreya, moulded ten million statues of the 
Buddha, and finally made a thousand copies each of the Vajra-chchhedika- 
prajiid-paramitd-sitra, Arya bhagavati bhaishajya guru pürva pranidhana nama 
mahayana sutra, the Satmukha-dharani sùtra, and some other sutras. More ` 
than ten thousand bhikshus and the same number of poor had received alms 
from him. He had lit a hundred thousand sacred lamps and saved the lives 
of tens of thousands of living creatures, Hsüan-tsang listened to this with 
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gratification. Then he donated all his personal belongings for the promo- 
tion of religious causes. He asked a sculptor to make for him an image 
of the Buddha in the posture of attaining Bodhi. In its presence he shared 
all the merit of his good deeds with all living beings so that they may be re- 
born in the Tushita heaven with him to serve Maitreya Bodhisattva; and 
when the future Buddha should descend to the human world, they all may 
accompany him to live in the ways of the Buddha under his guidance until 
the attainment of supreme enlightenment. 


Having said his farewell, Hsüan-tsang meditated in silence, reciting 
from time to time the Buddhist doctrine : 


The aggregate of matter is void, the aggregates of recep- 
tion, conception, mental function and consciousness are 
also void; the element of sight is void, and thought is also 
void, sight perception is void and the faculty of mind is 
also void; ignorance is void and old age and death are also 
void; and even enlightenment is void, and voidness itself is 
also void. 


In the next few days, Hsüan-tsang's disciples had dreams and visions that the 
Master was being welcomed into the blessed world of the Buddha. On the 
midnight of the 5th day of the second month, Hsüan-tsang passed away. 
For seven days his body showed no signs of decay. On the night of his 
death a monk of the Tz'ü-en monastery saw four white rainbows in the sky 
just as twelve such rainbows had appeared on. the night of the Buddha’s 
nirvana. 


The Master was seven chi tall, with pink-white complexion, big ( or 
widely apart ) eyebrows, and bright eyes. His bearing was grave and digni- 
fied, and he was as handsome as a figure in a painting. The timbre of his 
voice was pure and resonant, his language impressive, elegant and agreeable, 
so that people were never tired of listening to him. Whether amidst his 
disciples or in the presence of an illustrious host, he always sat erect and 
without moving for a long time. He liked to wear a Gandhara robe made 
of fine felt, neither too loose nor too tight.: His gait was easy and graceful 
and he always looked ahead without any side glances. He was majestic, like 
a great river ..., and of brilliant widsom like a.lotus rising out of water. He 
observed monastic rules strictly... till the end of his life. Vinaya rules. were 
more important to him than a floating aid for crossing a river ... He loved 
solitude and simplicity and shunned social life. Once he entered a monastery, 
it was only an imperial decree which could make him leave his pious retreat. 


“5 Qhiismorethana foot. Great height is symbolic of greatness. 
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The emperor had, on being informed of Hsüan-tsang's illness, sent 
royal physicians to attend on him, but they had arrived too late. When 
Kao-tsung learnt of the Master's death on the 9th day he was deeply grieved 
and repeatedly said, * I have lost a national treasure ” 


On the 6th day of the third month an imperial order was issued that 
the translation work should be suspended. The texts already rendered into 
Chinese should be copied by government staff as usual and the rest be safely 
stored in the Tz'ü-en monastery. Only the monks belonging to Yii-hua 
palace may remain there, others should return to their respective monasteries. 


` According to his wishes, Hsiian-tsang’s body was placed on a bier of 
bamboo mat and brought to the capital to be placed in the Tz'ü-en mona- 
stery. Thousands of people paid him their last homage. 


The funeral, at state expense, was fixed for the 14th day of the fourth 
month (664). The monks and nuns and the people of the capital prepared 
more than 500 items : white chattras, banners and standards, Nirvana screens, 
a gold coffin in a silver case and sala trees all appropriately arrayed along 
the streets to be traversed. Mournful music resounded in the air. The inha- 
bitants of the capital and of districts within a radius of 500 7 who formed 
the procession numbered more than a million. 


The silk dealers of the eastern market used 3000 rolls of thick coloured 
silk, flowers and garlands for making a marvellous Nirvana coffin to carry 
the Master’s body but Hsiian-tsang’s disciples placed on it only his three 
garments and the expensive religious robe that had been presented to him. 
The bier of coarse matting carrying his body followed the decorated hearse. 


More than 30 thousand people, monks and laity spent the night at the 
cemetery. The next morning the grave was closed. A religious assembly 
was held and there was a great distribution of alms before the people disper- 
sed. The sky darkened at that time and the earth changed its colour. Birds 
and beasts uttered cries of lament. If nature and animals so grieved, how 
great was the pain of human beings over the great loss? ... It was as if a 
mountain had collapsed, a great tree had fallen. 


It was so painful to the emperor to be constantly reminded of the fact 
of Hstian-tsang’s death that in 669 he ordered the Master’s remains to be 
transferred to a pagoda, specially built for the purpose on the plain at the 
north of the Fan river 


The procession on that occasion rivalled the first one in splendour and 
solemnity. 


INDUS SCRIPT AND LANGUAGE* 
BY 
S. R. RAO 


I am beholden to the Executive Committee of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute for giving me an opportunity to place before this learned 
body some of my findings on the writing and language of the Indus Valley 
people. Ever since the discovery of a large number of seals at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro in the twenties and thirties of this century attempts are being 
made by scholars all over the world to decode the enigmatic writing of tbe 
Harappans, as the authors of the Indus Civilization are called. I am sorry 
that, for want of time, I shall be making only a passing reference to their 
approach to the problem in the course of my talk. Decipherment of an 
unknown script written in an unknown language, such as the Indus, is consi- 
dered by some scholars as impossible in the absence of a bilingual inscription, 
but it must be remembered that Linear B, which also presented similar prob- 
lems, was deciphered. 


One advantage I had in deciphering the Indus script is that the evolu- 
tion of the writing in the later phases of Lothal, Rangpur and Rojdi, sugges- 
ting a simplification of the script by dropping the pictures of birds, animals 
etc., and thereby reducing the number of signs, could be ascertained on 
stratigraphic evidence of inscriptions, which was not available from the early 
excavations of Indus cities. The recent excavation (1965) of Dales at 
Mohenjo-daro has confirmed my finding. All the twenty seals from the latest 
levels are inscribed in simplified linear script omitting all pictures except one. 
The seals from Desalpar, Rupar and Jajhar also support this view. The 
Late Harappan Script ( 1900-1500 B. C.) provides a good starting point for 
proceeding from the simple to the complex. The mature(early) Harappan 

-script ( 2500-1900 B. C.) is a mixed and complex writing in which pictures 
of birds, animals and plants occur side by side linear signs such as those 
‘resembling the Roman ( English) alphabets H, P, X, U, Y, D etc. In addi- 
tion to these categories there are some picture-like looking signs, which, 
as we shall presently see, are nothing but compound signs formed by 
joining two or more linear signs. This mixed writing consisting of pictures, 
pseudopictures and linear signs has been treated as a pictographic or as a 
logographic ( word standing for a sign) script by most scholars including 








* Bhandarkar Anniversary Address delivered on September 14, 1980, 
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Parpola, Knorozov, Fairservis and Mahadevan They have treated even 
linear signs and their combinations (pseudopictures) as standing for words 
in the language of their choice, namely Dravidian. It is like treating the 
English alphabet D as a picture of * bow’ and reading the word * bow’ or 
‘ bowing ` in it. Actually it stands for the sound value d. The real problem 
is to decide whether Indus signs should be read as words asina logograph 
or as standing for sounds as in a phonetic script 


Phonetic character of Indus writing 


The Soviet and other scholars assume that there are as many as 350- 
400 signs in the Indus writing, and as such they say it cannot be a phonetic 
script, and can be Logographic. The Egyptian and Sumerian logographic 
systems have 600—700 signs while the Sumerian Cuneiform syllabary has 
100-150 signs and the Hittite syllabary 60 only. A careful structural analy- 
sis of the Indus script will help to identify the basic signs and determine 
their number. As Parpola and others had considered the pseudopictures also 
as basic signs and counted them as such along with the linear basic signs they 
have inflated the number to 350 or 417 ( according to Mahadevan ) Their 
analysis of the structure of the Indus script with the help of the computer is 
limited to the frequency of signs ( basic as well as compound ones ) and their 
inter se position. The computer does not say that the compound signs 
should be analysed to determine the basicsigns. The programmer has to do it 
My analysis shows that the basic signs are only 62 including pictures of birds 
etc., in the early Harappan script and 22 in the Late Harappan Script which 
had dropped all pictures. The basic signs are those which appear in their 
elemental form independently without any other sign being attached to them. 
Figures 1 and 2 will show the basic linear signs occurring in some inscrip- 
tions, as also their accented form, i. e. with short strokes ( diacritic ) attached 
to them in the same or different inscriptions. Similarly the stages of combin- 
ing different basic signs like U and E or V+U +V are explained in fig. 2. 
The Indus scribes joined the man sign with that of D or E and the resultant 
ones look like pictures of ‘archer’ or of a‘ man holding a trident’ or so-called 
‘ harrow’. The truth is they are not pictographs or ideographs, but com-. 
:pounds similar to the saniyukta aksharas ( conjunct consonants ) common in 
-Brahmi and Devanagari scripts. This principle of joining different basic 
Signs to write pia, rka, tsa, sya, etc., in early, and even modern, Indian 
scripts has its origin in the Indus script. I have shown that with just 10 
basic signs the Indus scribes could write 84 differently-looking signs by a 
:permutation and combination of 10 basic ones and by accenting or doubling 
them or by adopting all the three methods. To cite an example, in Brahmi 
writing, the phonemes ta, ti, tu, to, te, pa, pi, pu, De, po, pia, ppa, tta, and 
their vocalic variations could be written with the help of two basic signs. It 
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would be fallacious to argue that there are 84 basic signs in the first ( Indus) 
example, and 13 in the second ( Brahmi ), but this is what Finnish and other 
scholars have done, and by exaggerating the number of basic signs they have 
treated the Indus script as logographic. As explained above, Indus script 
has only 62 basic signs even when ‘pictures were in usc. With sucha small 
number of signs the writing cannot be anything but phonetic. है 


Another clue to the phonetic character of the Indus script is provided 
by the accenting of basic signs including the so-called pictures of ‘ man ’ and 
‘fish’. The Indus scribes attached one to three short strokes to indicate 
the vowel value ( medial ) of the basic sign. This principle was followed 
in accenting Brahmi consonantal signs and even the initial vowels a, e, o 
To write ta, ti, tu, tū, te, to etc. short strokes in different directions were added 
to the sign for ¢. This is what the Harappan scribes also did. We thus 
notice in Indus script the origin of the principles of accenting for indicating 
medial vowels and of joining basic signs for forming conjunct consonants 
The latter technique helped the scribes not only in saving space on seals but 
also in writing syllables such as hhak, Sak, pah etc. The phonetization of 
even pictures is apparent from the addition of phonetic variants to the * pipal 
leaf *, and * scorpion ? signs also (fig. 6). Accenting as a sign of phonetic 
maturity is accepted by Dani, Sircar and others ( Wheeler 1968 ). 


Phonetic value of basic signs : 


In assigning phonetic value to basic signs I have followed the principle 
of proceeding from the simple to the complex and from the known to the 
unknown. The simple script is the Late Harappan with 22 signs, of which only 
20 are frequently used. After evaluating them, the sophisticated Harappan 
Script in which some more (18) linear signs and 22 pictures also. appear, 
was taken up for evaluating the signs. To avoid the creeping in of the subjec- 
tive element in assigning phonetic values I have not presumed any language, 
as has been done by Soviet, Finnish, American and a few Indian scholars 
who think that it is Dravidian. Pran Nath thinks that it is Indo-Aryan. 
Assigning value on the basis of words in an assumed language amounts to 
begging the question. I chose Semitic for phonetic analogy as it is a contem- 
porary and known script, the users of which had contacts with the Late 
Harappans. It had attained the same status of phonetic development. Brahmi 
was not taken for consideration of phonetic value because of the chronologi- 
cal gap. On the other hand, the’ Semitic alphabetic writing ( which Gelb 
calls syllabic ), which has more than 70% of the signs identical with more than 
70% of the signs in the Late Harappan Script, is found to have been in use 
in the 14th century B. C. and its beginning is traceable to the Sinaitic script 
of the 16th century B. C. During this period the Semitic people acted as 
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intermediaries in the overseas trade between India on the one hand and the 
Persian Gulf and Sinai peninsula on the other. By Semitic Script I mean 
the writings of the people speaking the Phoenician, Hebrew, Aramaic and 
South Arabic languages during the 14th-l1th centuries B. C. and also the 
Sinaitic scripts such as the Gezer and Sechem inscriptions ( 1600-1500 B. C.). 
The Lascish ( 1300-1200 B. C. ), Tell-el-Hesy, Deir Allà ( Transjordan )* 
and Byblos ( Ahiram sarcophagus ) ( I3th-11th cent. B. C. ) are also impor- 
tant, During the Akkadian period (3rd Mill. B. C. ) the Semites acted 
as intermediaries and later they monopolised Persian Gulf trade. The 
Phoenicians, a branch of the Cananites, who took an active part in the trade 
with Levant, Egypt Persian Gulf and Makran coast, are referred ‘to as 
Phanis in the Rgveda. They are known to be miserly and did not offer 
sacrifice. Sixteen signs of proto-Sinaitic or proto-Arabic scirpt going back 
to 1600 B. C. are found in the Late Harappan / Harappan scripts. 


A careful examination of the Indus and Semitic scripts (fig. 3) shows 
that 17 linear ( which according to Gelb are Cursive ) signs out of 20 
commonly occurring ones in the former are identical with those in the latter, 
and therefore they are given the same phonetic value as has been given in the 
Semitic writing. It appears that most of the Semitic alphabets were borrowed 
from the Late Harappan for their consonantal value. The syllabic and logo- 
graphic beginnings of Semitic alphabets can be traced to Indus script. Fig. 3 
shows that signs for k, g, t, th, d, n, P, b, m, r, v, $, sh, s, h; h, and h are 
identical in both. .In addition to these 17 signs there is a sign almost similar 
to U, which has however another stroke in Semitic, with the value (9). This 
U sign used in the erect or inverted position in Hittite Hieroglyphic script has 
the vowel value a. In Indus script it is given the value a (.sarivrta sound ) 
and its accented forms read a, à,ae and ao. Before assigning the vowel 
value its position in various inscriptions is also taken into account. Invariably 
it served as an initial vowel 2, and its accented forms as a or à and diph- 
thongs ae and ao. 


In this first stage 56 inscriptions in which signs identical with Semitic 
ones occur were read. After finding that the words therein are of Indo-- 
Aryan affinity, 80 more inscriptions, in which U sign and its accented forms 
appear along with undoubted Semitic signs, were read. I may add here that 
eminent epigraphists who have studied other ancient scripts have -endorsed 
my method. Prof. Mrs. A. Kammenheuber ( Munich ), an epigraphist as well 
as linguist, has observed “ Resemblances with Semitic signs are astonishing 





* The inscriptions of Deir Alla are of two dates (1500-1200 B. C. and 1200-900 B, C, 2 
Ref, Driver : Semitic Writing ( 1976 ), 
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but seem convincing ". Prof. I. J. Gelb, the decipherer of Hittite Hieroglyphy, 
said in his concluding remarks after my lecture (Chicago) “ The identi- 
fication of vowels and consonants in Indus script is a significant contribu- 
tion." You all know that Dr. Diringer accepted the decipherment as 
convincing. | 


Direction of Writing : 

Before I proceed further I must make a reference to the direction of 
the writing because this is one of the considerations, though not the most 
important, in comparing the Indus script with the Semitic. Both are written 
from right to left-as can be easily made out from the overlapping of signs 
when inscribed on wet clay. There are a few instances where the second line 
in an inscription is in the reverse direction. l 


Reading Inscriptions ( Fig. 6 ): 

It is but natural to ask why the Indus language is not Semitic when 
the signs are given a Semitic value. The reason is not far to seek. While 
the Semitic script uses vowelless consonants, or as Gelb says, consonants on 
which any vocalic value can be imposed, the Indus scribes used consonantal 
sigas with medial vowels duly indicated therein. They also had initial 
vowels. This feature and the use of conjunct consonants enabled them to 
write a non-Semitic language such as the Old Indo-Aryan. 


As many as 137 inscriptions containing linear signs analogous to 
Semitic ones and their accented and ligatured forms were read in the first two 
stages. In the very first stage even the U sign was not taken into account 
and only 56 inscriptions were read to ascertain whether meaningful phonemes 
would be available when only Semitic signs were used. They did yield not 
only phonemes but also a sequence of phonemes in certain instances. Next, 
inscriptions with U sign and its accented forms were read. 


Meaningful Phonemes : 

c The presence of words for numerals one, seven, ten and hundred — 
namely aeka, happt, dasa and Sata respectively and written alphabetically in 
these inscriptions gives a clue to the language. My argument in favour of 
the Indus language being Old Indo-Aryan is not based entirely on these 
few words. I give below a list of meaningful phonemes that are used in the 
137 inscriptions involving the use of signs analogous to Semitic ones. Unless 
otherwise stated they are semantically and etymologically related to the words 
occurring in the Rgveda. (1 have relied on Monier Williams’ Dictionary for 
comparison) ada ‘eating’; ap‘ water’; ama ‘strength’ or ‘power’; वाव 
‘illuminated ° - (afar ‘illuminate’? RV); aokka ‘abode’ (okas ‘home, 
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abode’ RV); taras * strength * or * strong ° ( taras * strength, progress, velo: 
city’ RV); dajda < bestow’ ( di‘ give, bestow’ RV ); ppalpalpd ‘protect, . 
protector ' (PL. I, 1) (pa * protect from? RV; pa ‘protect’ Hittite ); pag 
‘mighty, strong’ ( pag ‘strong’ IE ); pa@jas ‘power, strong, firm’; para 
“supreme ’ ( para * supreme, beyond highest, best’ RV); ppatlpat * govern» 
governor ’ ( pat * to master, govern, rule, control’ RV). Papat is an intensive 
of pat in HP language. Pap ‘protector ° (pa | papu * protector’ RV); pab 
‘protect’ (pab ‘ protect’ Hitt.) ; phagjphagajbhaga ‘Lord, God, bountiful’ 
( bhaga * dispenser, gracious Lord, bountiful’ RV ); madh * pleasant, spirituous 
liquor ° ( mada spirituous liquor; mad ‘delight’ RV); sas = Sas ‘rule’ or 
* ruler? ( ssa ‘ruler’; sas‘ command’ RV); Sap ‘curse’; also $apa ; hha 
‘ heavenly’ (ha ‘cavity, sky’ RV) and paka ‘guardian’ (cf. asvapaka 
in Skt. ) 

Sequence of phonemes : 


To identify a language it is not enough if some phonemes having the 
same meaning as those in another known language are traced. It is neces- 
sary to ascertain the sequence of meaningul phonemes and also determine 
whether the language belongs to the inflexional or agglutinative class. The 
following short inscriptions do give an idea of the sequence of phonemes and 
inflexional character of the Indus language. More instances will be cited and 
longer formations will be traced, when other signs are evaluated. For the 
present we may note the following : 


maha Sada * great, eminent’ or * greatly eminent ' 
sa§a ( Sasa) maha, * ruler great’ i. e. * great ruler’ 
Baka-ae pa-à ‘to Baka from guardian? ( Baka is the name of a 


person with the patronymic Dalbha or Dalbhya in RV); pa baka * protector 
Baka’ 

da$a'da, ‘ten bestow’ or *bestower of ten’ (We have inscriptions 
reading a$vada * bestower of horse’ etc. ). Note the use of word-separator 
here ). i 

ppaka=paka ‘guardian ’ (Pl. I, 2); ppakaha=pakaha * of guardian’ 
( PI. 1, 3). ; 
pata-ha, ‘ of the Governor’ meaning ‘ seal of the Governor’. 

pat @ta-ha, * ( seal ) of governor illuminating ’ or ‘Lord fire’ ( atha- 
AV) 

fada —pat-a, ‘from eminent governor’ 

. Sasa bhaga-ha, ‘ (seal) of Sasa Lord’. ( Sasa is an Atreya in RV) 
l paka-ae baka-à ‘to guardian from Baka’. If Baka is a homophone 

of Baga it means * God’ or ‘ Lord’, 
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pa"pappra * protect ( or protector ) Pappra. If papr is an intensive 
of pr it means * protector °’, or else it may be a homophone of Pipr. 


pae Sataha pa ‘to protector, protector of the hundred’. 


From the above examples two features become apparent. First, the 
suffixes à, ae and ha are case-endings corresponding to the instrumental, 
dative and genitive case-endings of Old Indo-Aryan except Aa or ah/hae which 
was later substituted occasionally by s or as in Indus. .— Ha also appears 
as a suffix in Avestan and Hittite. Secondly, the qualifying member both 
precedes and follows the substantive as in Proto-Indo-European ( Burgmann ) 
and Old Indo-Aryan ( Vedic ). In semantics, etymology and, to a large 
extent, in the structure of the language the Indus language shows great affinity 
with the language of the Rgveda. This was taken as a working hypothesis 
for further assignment of values to numeral ( cardinal) signs and pictures 
apppearing in the Harappan (early ) script. The inscriptions using non- 
Semtic signs further confirm the above findings. We shall shortly see that in 
the formation of nominal stems from roots and use of nominal compounds, 
too, the Indus language is akin to the Old Indo-Aryan. This nomenclature 
Old Indo-Aryan is used here in a restricted sense as applicable to the language 
of the Vedas. 


Case Harppan Avestan Sanskrit 
Nominative ... -a(?) ae -s (sv) d -$ 
Instrumental ... -ü iex -ü = -ü 
Dative न -ae T -e nes -č 
Genitive -ha/ah/aha/s ... (-as)-0, -$, .. -as, 

-he, hya ... -$, -sya 


Main features of the Indus Language : 


Certain features of the Indus language noticed so far exclude the possi- 
bility of its belonging to the non-Indo-European, especially Dravidian or to 
the Agglutinative, family such as the Sumerian. The modifying element both 
preceded and followed the substantive in Indus language unlike in Surmerian 
in which the modifying element always follows. Although the number of 
inflexionally-bound forms is limited in the Indus language, we have already 
seen that the nominative, instrumental, dative and genitive cases were deve- 
loped. They are the primary cases. Hence, the Indus language cannot be 
treated as an Agglutinative language. In phonology, it has distinct signs 
for voiced and voiceless stops, namely k and g, # and d, p and b unlike in 
Tamil which does not make any such distinction. A more striking difference 
between the two is in the frequent use of conjunct consonants ( saniyukta 
aksharas ) in Indus language and their total absence in Tamil Even when 
Bhahmi script was used in the 2nd century B.C, inscription for. writing 
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Tamil language, conjuncts were not formed. It is because of the total 
absence of the technique of joining consonants in Tamil, the Soviet, Finnish 
and other scholars have treated the compound signs in Indus script as pictures 
instead of conjunct consonants or syllables in which each component ( basic 
sign) has a ‘ single sound value’. 1 can understand the reluctance of these 
scholars to analyse the so-called pictures (compound signs ) because the 
moment conjunct consonants are recognised the language cannot be Dravi- 
dian. 


The Indus phonology had not yet dropped two of the three laryngeals : 
like Hittite and Avestan it sill retained three laryngeals represented by four 
signs. Similarly, it had five signs for three sibilants, but the cerebral sh sign 
was rarely used (fig: 5). We shall presently see that the ‘ fish? sign was often 
used with the phonetic value ś ( palatal) and less often for s ( dental ) But it 
must be admitted that there was confusion between § and s as in Avestan and 
Hittite. The Indus scribes wrote sas for $as, or perhaps the Original pronun- 
ciation itself was ४. The words used for one, seven, ten and hundred namely, 
aeka, happt, dasa and Sata respectively are written in clear alphabetic system 
(fig. 8), and they provide the clue that words for other numerals must be in 
the language of the Indo-European family. All the linear signs examined 
suggest that there were no signs for palatals c, ch, j, jh, ñ and cerebrals 1, th, 
d, dh and y. Hence the words used for four, five six and eight, may be gātr 
instead of catur|catus; pant instead of parca; shash instead of shat: and 
asht instead of ashtau respectively. The Indus language used consonant 
clusters in all positions as in Hittle and Avestan, and unlike in Tamil 
and Sumerian 


Non-Semitic Signs — evaluation of : 


The signs representing ‘fish’ and * man? do not occur in Semitic script, 
but they are used frequently in early as well as Late Harappan inscriptions. 
They are, however, fully accented by the addition of one to three short strokes 
to indicate medial vowel values, and should therefore be taken as single 
sound signs’ and not as syllables. Having found that the Indus language 
was close to the Old Indo-Aryan, the sound value derivable from the words 
for ‘fish’ and.‘ man’ in that language have been assigned to those alphabets 
mistaken by others for logographs. 


* Man’ Sign: 

The value r from nr ‘ man’ ( RV) is given to * man’ sign. I am asked 
why ar from nar is not given. It will be clear from three inscriptions that 
when the scribe wanted to write ar he attached the initial vowel Sign U ( so- 
called * jar’ sign ) with the value a of sariyrta sound to * man’ sign or placed 
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it in pre-position. Hence the value instead of ar is deemed more appro- 
priate. It must, however, be admitted that this sign was used both as a vowel 
as well as semivowel, for, it is accented to write ra, rà etc., but there was 
another sign for semivowel r. The * man’ sign was, more often than not, used 
for vowel r (fig. 6). The words derived by reading the phonemes with ‘man’ 
sign are: dr ‘pierce’, pr ‘protect’ [ also ppr (Pl. 1,4), papr etc. in HP; 
papri ‘ delivering’ RV from pr ], tr ‘save’ (also tra and tra), trd ‘split’, trh 
‘crush’, sr ( sr in RV ) ‘flow’ drh ‘strong, hostile’ ( drnh * strengthen’ RV ) 
or ‘name of a people’, brh * make big’; Ar ‘destroy’ etc., but when 
words bhadra * auspicious ’, trata etc. were written, ‘man’ sign was accented. 
Sometimes semivowel sign r was also used for this purpose. 

* Fish? Sign: 

The value given to * fish’ sign is $ from Sahula, the name of a variety of 
fish in Rgveda. As already stated it was used for s also. Alternate words like 
matsya have also been taken into acccount but the value is found unsatis- 
factory; moveover there is a separate sign for m which occurs in its accented 
and ligatured forms. Words formed by the use of‘ fish ° sign are: sas, 
‘puoish’, sas ‘rule’, Sap * curse’ Sama * calm ', (Pl. I, 5) sak * be powerful’, 
Sasa (Sasa ‘praised’? from, 4/$ams in RV * praised), Sanna ‘happy, 
triumphant’ ( Sanna * happily’ from ysam : and ‘triumphant’ from 4/sad' 
‘triumph’); sada ‘triumphant’, ‘eminent’ ( Pl. I, 6), sakra * powerful’, 
Satr ‘enemy? etc. | . 

As many as 500 inscriptions involving the use of ‘fish’ and ‘man’ signs 
have been read so far and the richness of the Indus vocabulary has been 
ascertained. More than 250 words are listed in HP Chrestomathy. 


In the fourth stage of the reading of inscriptions some numerals are 
found to have been used as logographs with full or partial phonetic transfer 
and conveying a meaning other than the cardinal number one, two etc. I give 
a few examples here : 

aeka papr ‘singular protector’; aeka maha ‘singular chief? or 
‘singularly great 5 Saka aeka Sada * powerful, singular (and) eminent’. 


pat|pata dva ( =dyu) Sasa * governor divine ( or holy ) ruler’. 


pa" dva asva ‘from protector Dyasva (= Diva$va) or *protect" 
divine A$va?; pa * dva ( =dyu) sasa Sasa * protect divine Sasa (the ) ruler’. 
Sasa is the name of an Atreya in RV. S is confused for s. pa “tr ka=pa” 
traka * protect” saviour’. Trika may mean ‘consisting of three? or ‘of 
the three’. parà ttrka ‘supreme saviour’, or ‘supreme of the three’. Sasa 
Satya pa dva( = dyu) ha *(seal) of Sasa, the protector from enemy and 
divine’, Satr-pa is an example of nominal compound ( samasa). Trpppta 
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Tkahae * (seal) of pleased Arka’. Suffix he is used in Avestan genitive case 
The signs for numerals one and three are used to write aeka-tr -pptā ‘singular 
pleased’ (Pl. I. 7) 


To write the name ashtaka, the scribes used the numeral sign for 
eight and the letter ka. Thus we find that the survival of logographic 
principle for some time in the early Harappan stage of writing, but it was given 
up soon, as we find the words aeka and tra, happt, dasa etc. written alphabe- 
tically. Similarly, we find the syllabic system involving the use of pictures 
of ‘hand’, ‘hill’, ‘ bee? etc. for the syllables has ( derived from hasta ), adr 
( from adri ) and makh ( from maksh ) respectively was given up in the later 
levels of Harappa culture and definitely in the Late Harappan period. These 
syllabic signs were replaced by alphabetic writing. This leads me to the consi- 
deration of pictures used as syllables derived on acrophonic principle from 
the words standing for pictures 


Phonetized pictures as syllables : 

On acrophonic principle the following syllabic values are assigned to 
pictures which occur very frequently. Thus twelve out of 18 pictures are 
evaluated. The remaining 6 occur occasionally. 


Syllabic value OIA word for picture picture 
VTS derived from ^ vrécika for Scorpion 
A$v m from A$vattha m Pipal leaf 
Sak from . Sakuna »- bird (of omen). 
makh 5 from Maksha » - Bee or fly 
has 35 from Hasta 5 hand 
adr " from Adri EM hill or mountain 
ksh 95 from Kshetra 35 field 
tr/tar m from Tara 55 Cross Road sign 


It has been possible to read a large number of inscriptions with the 
help of the syllabic values given above. For example, the Harappan scribes 
attached the linear signs for a and h to the * pipal leaf’ to write asv+at+th= 
asvah = ASvaka and also to the picture of ‘scorpion’ to write vrs--h--a— 
Vrsha. (fig. 6). To write pahas meaning * protcetor ' ( Hittite) they put a 
‘hand’ sign with the value has in front of the linear sign for pa. The bird? 
With the syllabic value sak was placed before letter ra so as to read sakra. 


Structure of the Indus Language : 


The use of word-separators (fig. 6), circumgraphs, enclosures and 
signs for parantheses go a long way in identifying the morphemes and groups 
of morphemes. The use of monosyllabic signs with the value pa * protector A 
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tr ‘ saviour’, ra * bestower? in single-sign inscriptions yields clues to identify 
meaningful phonemes. It is too speculative to resort to arbitrary cutting or 
splitting of inscriptions in order to arrive at what one thinks is a grammatical 
element, e. g. the sign U is not always a terminal, but several scholars have 
tried to cut the inscriptions to make ‘blocks’ of words ending in that sign. 
The Mohenjo-daro inscription reading pak-t/-$-a-pa-pa-à-r pak-tr-$apa-pàr 
* guardian, defender and saviour from curse? is a good example of the sign 
standing for à appearing as medial. 


As the phonology of Indus language has been referred to earlier I 
shall now make a brief reference to nouns, verbs and syntax. * 


It is interesting to find that in the Indus language more number of 
nominal stems coincide with the roots than in Old Indo-Aryan, e. g. da, ra, 
pa | pr, tr, etc. were used as nominal stems also. They meant ‘giver’, 
* bestower ’, * protector’, and ‘saviour’ or ‘ one who takes across’ respecti- 
vely. In additign to these root-stems there are several nominal stems derived 
by the addition of primary and secondary suffixes e. g. Sak-+-a=Saka, 
mah-+-a+-t=mahat, tr+ta=trta (trata), Sa$--ar —sasar. vr§+an+ ta=vrSanta 
etc. Reference has already been made to the declension of nouns and 
adjectives, and examples are listed in the forthcoming book. 


When a hitherto unknown language, that too a very ancient one, is 
brought to notice, its structure cannot be easily analysed unless the meaning 
is also taken into account. I have, therefore, compared the semantically 
similar words in Old Indo-Aryan and Indus and found that as many as 250 
words are semantically close to those in the Rgveda. 


It must be admitted that very few verbal forms are found in Indus 
inscriptions. The reason is that the honorofics and titles used therein do not 
require verbal forms except a past participle or a perfect form, and that too, 
very infrequently. The paucity of verbal forms as compared to the richness 
of Old Indo-Aryan verbal forms may be due to the fact that the literature of 
the Harappans, perhaps recorded on a perishable material, has been lost to 
us. Even a few examples of verbal forms occurring in seal-inscriptions may 
be noted here. 


āp- -apta (pp); rdh- —rddha (pp), rdhat (sb) ; trd- —trdas (inf); 
sak- —sasaka (pf); $akta (pp) and Sakas (sb) 
[ Note : pp= past participle; pf=perfect; inf—infinitive; 
sb— subjunctive. ] 


á 


As in the Rgveda some intensives were also formed in the Indus 
language e. g. dr- -dadr; pr- papr ; tra- णाय ete, 
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Syntax : 

The frequent use of uninflected roots as nouns and adjectives gave the 
Harappan scribes considerable freedom to place the words where they liked 
or where they suited most in the extremely limited space available to them in 
the seals. They wrote, for example, maha Sada * greatly eminent? and also 
Sasa maha ‘ruler great’. In another inscription maha is both an initial 
and terminal, e.g. maha Sakatr (tra ) maha meaning ‘greatly powerful 
(and ) saviour great’. According to Greenberg, the qualifying word generally 
follows the substantive. in most languages, especially the Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean. This is exactly what the Indus language has observed. In the 
fegveda too, the use of the qualifying element in different positions is 
"noticed. One more feature of the Indus language is the absence of a conne- 
cting link between two coordinating adjectives e. g. pak sasaka tra bhaga 
* guardian commander saviour Lord’. Such formations are not uncommon 
in the Zgveda also, e. g., the absence of any link between yasasam and 
viravat-tamam. Absence of such links in larger instances in the Indus 
language goes to show that it is an earlier form of the Old Indo-Aryan. Some 
archaic nominal stems like pah, pahhs, pog (IE) also accur in Indus. The 
retention of voiced and voiceless laryngeals, absence of gender indicators and 
the frequent use of root-stems, besides the non-development of palatals and 
cerebrals are other considerations for treating the Indus language as an 
archaic form of the Old-Indo-Aryan of the Rgveda. In structure it may 
represent the transition between the root and suffix periods of IE language. 


In the use of unnecessary vowels, double writing of stops for voiceless 
stops and in retaining all the three laryngeals it shows some affinitty with 
Hittite. Semantically, some Hittite words ( which according to Kammenhu- 
ber goes back to 1800 B. C., though Hurrian is dated 1500 B. C ) can be 
traced to Indus words e. g. pahs | pahss | pah | pa | pa * protect’ or * keep? are 
common to both the languages. Other words common are kasp (kaspu 
Hitt.) ‘silver’, tfh ( tarh, Hitt.) ‘crush’, taksh ( takss Hitt.) ‘join, build °; 
harka ( sarkus Hitt. ) great’, mah ‘ strong, great ( strong, large Hitt > hark 
* be destroyed’ etc. In brief, it can be said that the Indus language repre- 
sents the language of Proto-Aryans before their separation into Vedic 
Aryans, Iranians and the Mitanni. 


Nominal compounds ( samasa ) : 


The use of nominal compounds is said to be the first step towards 
complete inflexion in Indo-European languages. In this respect the Indus 
language can be said to be using proportionately more number of nominal - 
compounds than many other Indo-European languages. We can identify 
more than two hundred of them. Invariably the inflexional suffix is added 
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to the final member of the compound: While inthe Rgveda two members are 
noticed in a compound, there. are three or even four in some compounds of 
the Indus language.. A coüple. of examples of nominal compounds may be 
noted here. Hapta sas@ ‘from the ruler of the Seven’; sah pat * conqueror 
Governor’ or ‘conquering Governor’. The former is an example of Tatpu- 
rusha and the latter of Karmadhüraya. Iterative compounds repeating the 
substantive adjective, e. g. Sasa Sasa are not wanting, compare : trata trata or 
Raja-Rüja. Compounds were used as personal names also e.g. a$vapat 
‘Lord of horses’, as in Rgveda. 


Seals throw new light on the political and religious life of the Harappans : 

A hierarchy of rulers can be envisaged from the number of seals of 
various categories of officials and rulers. The * Guardian’ ( paka ) and the 
< pretector ° ( pah/pa ) were at the bottom. Above them came the * Great Prote- 
ctor °, * Governor ’, * Ruler’, * Great Governor’ and * Great Ruler’ or * Ruler 
of Ruler’. More than 300 seals mention protector, but only two seals, each of 
* Great Ruler', are found in Lothal and Mohenjo-daro, perhaps because 
the former was the commercial capital and the latter the political capital. . 
Smaller cities and towns seem to bave been under Rulers, and the Provinces 
under Governors or vice versa. As a number of seals of officials of lower rank 
like * guardian are found in cities also, there must have been a hierarchy in 
administration. The seals were affixed by them for authenticating goods. In 
some instances private persons too possessed seals. A few of them mention 
religious formulae and the name of the sacrifice such as a$và sattra * horse 
sacrifice’, ek@ha ‘(sacrifice ) lasting one day’, haptüha ‘(sacrifice ) lasting 
seven days ‘etc. A large number of seals mention titles, or honorofics such as 
‘eminent, powerful, bounteous, victorious’ etc., with the names of rulers and 
protectors. Some, however, do not mention names at all. Among 34 names 
of rulers occurring in seals 60, A$vada, A$vaka Ka, Ka$app, Ke$a, 
Trksha, Dadr, Dasa, Drha, Papr, Baka, Bada, Saka, Sakra, Saga, Sapha, 
Samaha, ‘Bhaga, Bhada, Makha, Ra, Raka, Rada, Vréa, Vrsha, Vrshan, 
Shashas, Shashar, or Sagar and Heśa are significant. Some of these. names 
are preserved in the Rgvedae.g. Drh (Druhu), Papr (Pipru), A$vaka, 
Kea, Trkshu, Dasa, Kagapp (Kasyapa.) etc. Names of holy men also occur 
in seals. Atr (Atri), Mana ( Manu ), Bhaga, Rbh ( Rbhu) are some of them 
and can be traced in Vedic literature. 


Papr, Drh, Dasa, Mana etc. : 

Pappr/Papr is the name of a people as well as a king in Indus seals. 
According to Macdonell Pipr/Pipru is a reduplicated derivative of pr or par 
(both of which occur in Indus seals also) possibly meaning ‘defender’, 
“resister ° or ‘antagonist’. In the Indus seals pr/par is used in the sense of 
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‘protector’, Papr of Harappan times or his descendants seem to have been 
teferred to as Pipru in Vedic texts. An inscription on a seal conveys the sense 
* Governor Dasa, friend (of) Papr’. Pipru isa Dasa according to the Rgveda, 
and Geldner says Dasa is a mythical clan-father of the Dasas or Dasyus. 
A cryptic reference in the Rgveda says that Manu was made the follower of 
Dasa, and the Satapatha Brahmana confirms Manu having been taken in a boat 
to a place of safety by a sailor. The reference may be to floods in Indus cities 
and the flight of Harappans to places of safety. Dasa and Mana (Manu) of 
Harappan seals seem to have been referred to in the Reveda. The Papr who 
were rulers must have resisted the advance of Vedic Aryans and are therefore 
treated as enemies, resisters etc. and given demonaic attributes. l 


There are two seals, one reading Drhae bhaga and another Bhaga Drh, 
the former meaning ‘ Drh Lord ( or bountiful) ° and the latter * Lord Bhaga °. 
A more significant one reads Drkae pant pa ‘to Drk ( Drh ) the protector of 
the Five’ ( Pl. III). From these seals it is obvious that Drh ( also spelt Draha ) 
was a * protector, Lord of the Five’. The Rgveda mentions the Druhus as one 
of the famous Five Peoples and their name occurs in plural with the Yadus. 
Turvasas, Anus and Purus ( RV. I. 108. 8). In another passage the Druhyu 
king is mentioned in singular with others (RV. VIII. 10.5 ). One seal gives 
the designation pat meaning ‘Governor’. Macdonell considers the Druhyus 
as Indo-Iranians, their name occurring as Druj in the Avesta. The reference 
in the Rgveda is a recollection of the Indus Drh ( Druhu ), a king and a people 
who formed confederacies of religious or political groups. 


Confederacies : 


Indus seals mention phrases or titles like * pa-pant-ha, pa-pant-ka, hapta- 
süsa, shash-ka, tr-ka, ga-tr-ka etc. meaning, * protector of the Five’, * ruler of 
the Seven’, ‘Consisting of Three’ etc. In the Rgvedic period and later, such 
confederacies of kingdoms did exist, e. g. paficajanah and dasarajfia. As we 
shall presently see each clan or political unit had an animal as its deity, which 
is indicated by the symbol of horns attached to tiger, elephant and rhinoceros. 
The bull and buffalo were also deified. There used to be skirmishes as well 
as confederacies among various clans using totemic symbols which are clearly 
depicted on a number of seals. The bull-man fighting the tiger, and another 
fighting the buffalo are examples of skirmishes among politico-religious 
groups, while the composite animals such as the goat, bull and unicorn are 
symbolic of different groups coming together. Drh, A$va, Rada, Sakra and 
Sapha are mentioned as *Rulers of the Five’. VrSa-is mentioned as the 
* Ruler of the Six’. 


It is interesting to find that the provinces had names depending on 
physical features. There is a name Adr-pataka * mountain province > or 
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“Mountain Governor’. Dvapa (dvatapa) was the homophone of dvipa and 
referred to the land between two rivers (waters). While Aeka-dvapa, Pant- 
dvapa and hapta-dvapa refer to the land watered by rivers, bhadrama-dvapa 
refers to an auspicious ( holy ) land, perhaps the Sarasvati valley, for, the seal. 
from Kalibangan mentions pa " bhadrama * protector ” holiest *. Altars for 
Fire worship and sacrifice suggest the land was holy." Hapta ( Sapta ) dvipa 
refers to the plains watered by the Indus and its tributaries, and Pant-dyipa 
may be a reference to the Gujarat watered by Luni, Sabarmati, Mahi, Narmada 
and Tapti. It is not possible to identify Aekadvipa and Daksha-dvipa. The 
term Gayva ( Gavya ) refers to the pasture land. There were Governors for 
all these regions. 


Religion of the Harappans ( Pl. IV): 


The discovery of fire-altars and enclosures and altars meant for sacri- 
fices at Lothal and Kalibangan, as also the terracotta cake depicting an animal 
being led by a man for being offered to a horned deity conclusively prove that 
the Harappans offered sacrifices and worshipped the Fire God. These rituals 
were observed by Vedic Aryans and Iranians. One seal mentions asva satra 
.' horse sacrifice’ or ‘ sacrifice by Ava’, while others refer to ‘ sacrifices lasting 
seven days’ etc. The Harappa seal no. 307 depicting the horned deity 
standing in an arch of flame bears the inscription bhag rka ( arka) meaning 
Lord Arka. Seal 320 from Harappa ( Pl. IV, 1 ) depicting a fire-altar from ` 
which flames are emanating carries an inscription reading pag-bhag-rkaha 
‘ of mighty Lord ( or God) Arka ' ( pag ‘ strength, power ° IE; pajas * power’ 
RV). Yettwo other seals show the Fire-God in an arch or enclosure of 
pipal tree with a devotee kneeling before him. A goat is seen behind him 
and there are seven ‘ chiefs’ (Pl. IV, 2). The Fire God ( Agni ) has epithets 
sapta münusa in the Rgveda conveying the sense that he is of Seven peoples. 
Indus seals mention (Hapia) as a name or title. Arka of Indus seals, 
also called Atha, is the Fire God whom the Vedic Aryans and Iranians 
worshipped later. The so-called Pa$upati seal from Mohenjo-daro alsa 
depicts Agni, for he is three-faced and the central part of his headgear has 
seven lines. In the Rgveda he is threefold ( RV. X. 45. 2) and has the 
epithet sapta ra$mi ‘seven rays’ (Pl. IV, 3). The inscription reading 
rama —trda (tridh@) ०४ ( osha) meaning ‘pleasant (and) shining or 
burning three-fold’ is significant; it is an apt description of Agni in three 
forms and in three places as Fire, Sun and Lightning as conceived in Indus 
and Vedic religions. He is said to be three-faced ( trimurdhan in RV. I. 146. 
1). The animals around the Fire God in the seal represent different clans 
having different animal deities as their symbol, recognising the supremacy of 
the Fire God who is seated on the stool with deer emblem below. In RV Agni 
is considered supreme and shining (bhd). Vishnu is also virile and add. 
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ressed as Vrshné and called Vrshan (RV). The God Trta who comes from 
Indo-Iranian period is referred to as Trta (Trda in Indus seals). Various 
Gods, Agni, Indra, Varuna and Vishnu are compared in the Rgveda to different 
animals, and this concept treating animals as representing various powers of 
God had its origin in Harappan religion which deified animals. The deifica- 
tion is suggested not only by the horns given to elephant, tiger etc., but also 
by the scene of tiger or bull being taken in procession. The Daimabad 
bronzes of buffalo, rhinoceros and elephant confirm that models of animals 
were taken in procession in Late Harappan times also. 


Itis interesting to find that the basic concepts of the Harappans and 
the Rgvedic people were similar. Both considered the ruler as benevolent, 
powerful and one who would win victories and crush the enemies. These 
qualities made him divine. In spite of the reference to tridasa ( group of 
thirty or thirty-three Gods) in Indus seals and Rgveda, both held one 
God Supreme. But different gods occupied this position in different times. 
Finally, Agni seems to have emerged as Supreme, as the seals depicting the 
Fire God suggest. Another concept common to Harappans, Iranians and 
Vedic people is Ria or asa, as applied to cosmic and perhaps moral order. 
We may conclude that the Harappans represent the Proto-Aryans in their 
religious thought ( See : Dandekar 1976, p. 300 ff. ). 


I shall now make a passing reference to holy persons. It is interesting 
to find mention of the names Atr ( Atri), Krta (Kratu ), Mana (Manu) and 
Daksh (Daksha ) in Indus inscriptions. It is perhaps these: great men who 
are included among the Maharshis in the Rgveda. Ka$app ( Kasyapa ) of 
Indus seals may belong to the next generation. The ten Maharshis are ; 


भ्वयुमैरीचिरत्रिश्व afer: gez: ऋतुः | मनुर्दक्षो वसिष्ठश्च Geena ते द॒श ॥ 


CONCLUSION 


1. The Indus script, which is an inclusive term used for denoting the Harap- 
pan ( 2500-1900 B.C. ) and Late Harappan ( 1900-1500 B.C. ) scripts, was not 
static as hitherto believed. The Harappan Script consisting of pictures, linear 
or cursive signs and pseudo-pictures formed by combining signs was simplified 
in the Late Harappan period into a linear one by dropping pictures (fig. 8 ) and 
reducing the total number of signs from 62 to 22. With such a small number 
of signs it could only be a phonetic script and not logographic or ideographic 
as believed by other scholars who have not analysed the pseudo-pictures 
into basic signs which are independently identifiable. The credit for evolving 
the alphabetic system of writing from a logographic-cum-syllabic system 
should go to the Harappans ( figs. 7-8 ). : 
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2. By assigning phonetic values to linear basic signs of the Late Harappan and 
Harappan scripts on the basis of the value of a known phonetic script such 
as the Semitic script ( 1500-1100 B.C. ) it has been possible to read a large 
number of seals and the language of the seals is found to be Indo-European 
despite the resemblances between Indus and Semitic signs and their common 
phonetic value. The Harappan scribes could write an Indo-European language 
because of two peculiar features of their script, namely indicating the medial 
vowel by diacritics (short strokes ) and forming conjunct consonants ( sam- 
yukta aksharas ) by joining basic signs as in Brahmi and Devanagari. The 
pictures in Harappan Script were used as syllables whose phonetic value is 
determined on acrophonic principle after finding that the language was very 
close to Old Indo-Aryan ( Vedic). 


3. The Indus language is an earlier form of the language of the Rgveda. It 
used some archaic words which survived later in other Janguages such as 
Avestan and Hittite. It had developed only four cases instead of eight noticed 
in Rgveda, and the Indus phonology shows pre-Rgvedic stage. The past 
participle and perfect tenses of verbs are fairly clear in Indus seals. 


4. The seals were used by rulers or their agents. A hierarchy of rulers such 
as Protector, Governor, Great Ruler is noticeable. The rulers were considered 
benevolent, powerful and capable of crushing enemy. Some persons were 
considered holy, not excluding Rulers. The names of rulers and holy men 
occurring in seals are preserved in the Rgveda. For example, Atr (Atri), 
Mana ( Manu), Dasa, KaSap ( Kasyapa ), Baka, Rbh (Rbhu), Daksha, Drh 
(Druhu), Papr ( Pipru ), Sasa, Sara, etc. 


5. Confederacies of two or more clans or religio-political groups seem to 
have been formed. We come across Drh, A$va, Sakra etc. as Protectors of 
the Five and Vréa as Ruler of the Six. Similar confederacies are mentioned 
in the Rgveda, e. g., Paficajanah of whom the Drhus were one. Déasarajna 
was another confederacy. 


6. Most of the seals were used for authenticating goods, but there are some 
which mention epithets of Gods, sacrifices and religious formula appealing 
for protection. etc. Others mention names of Provinces, e. g. Haptadvipa, 
Dakshadvipa, Pant ( pafica ) dvipa, and Bhandramadvipa ( auspicious land ), 
the last one can be identified with the Sarasvati Valley. 


7. The Harappans not only spoke an Indo-Buropean language but also 
observed religious rites which were later adopted by the Vedic Aryans. Fire- 
worship, Animal-sacrifice, veneration of Pipal tree are some examples. The 
linguistic evidence is corroborated by archaeological evidence at Lothal and 
Kalibangan. Both burial and cremation were practised by Harappans. The 
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Vedic Aryans, too, followed both practices for some time. This is referred to 
in the Satapatha Brahmana. In the light of such overwhelming evidence of 
Indo-Aryan authorship of the Indus Civilization it would be illogical to main- 
tain that the Indus Civilization was destroyed by invading Aryans. The Indus - 
cities were destroyed by floods. In short, the Indus people may be said to 
have laid the foundation of the Vedic society. There are a few non-Indo- 
European words in seals, e. g. akak for carnelian etc., but they do not account 
for more than 5% of the total number of words. This is not to deny 
other ethnic groups existing in Indus population of any credit in enriching. 
Indus Civilization. 


8. The Semitic people seem to have borrowed the Late Harappan linear signs 
for their consonantal value. The syllabic origin of the Semitic alphabets can 
be traced to the early Harappan script. 


9 A lot more needs to be done to ascertain the exact relation between the 
language of Indus seals and other Indo-European languages like Avestan, 
Hittite and Vedic language itself. Some 1800 seals are read; and another 600 
fairly clear seals are yet to be read. 
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dus seals with inscription and animal motif : 1. p-à = pa“ protector E 
2. pp-ka = paka ‘guardian’; 3. ppa-ka-ha=pakaha ‘of guardian’; 
.. 4, ppra or papr= ‘great’ or * protected’; 5. sa-ma-à = Sama ‘calm’ or 
‘auspicious’; 6. pa “ f-da pa" Sada * protector” eminent". 7, eka- 
tr-pptà * unique pleased °. US 









Plate II 







Inscribed pot from Rojdi 
Ev pata-pa-ba-rhay = pata-pa-barhi * Lord protector Barhi’. 
(Note : Barhi refers to trimmed kusa grass as well as Agni — RV) 











Plate IH 






© Seal with unicorn and brazier 
-> dra-ka-ae-pant-p-ai= Drakae, panta pa — 
“to Drka ( or Drhu) protector of the five’ 
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Plate IV 





1, Seal of fire-altar with inscription reading pag-bhag-rk-aha 
2. Seal of Fire God and Seven Chiefs Inscription ‘ trdasa-sara 
3, Seal of Three-faced Fire God and animals. Inscription 
rama. brda-osd 
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Analysis of some compoundisigns 
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VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS 


! BASIC AND SECONDARY SIGNS 
INDUS Uon - ya, U- as 20/0, + ००/० 
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Classification of Indus signs 
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Five stages of reading inscriptions 
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73 pog © — 
40 pag-da . «4: f 

@ F4 sah patd:! te natin jee s 

PAE da-Sa-da=dasa'da , 

$^ pa" sa-da-pa*stida 

POO"S pa" pa- pp - rd= pa-pappra- l 
AF YAW YO — p-ka-ae-ba-ka-spakae -baka 

AF ) p-Gepa ° 

E X ma -há :mahd 

bE UF ao-ma=oma 

UR U a-ma-a=ama 

STAGE ttl 

URA t-r-a-tra 
ERM S g-ra-a=gard 

* AD - Phag -dra -ha=bhag -drah 

uP pata -pa-ba-rhay = pata-pa=barhi 


= "ND d ba -dra"ma-hd=bhadra"mahd 

0 Je rha-pa-arha-pa 

U X $ hag-rka (arka) 

EU KF,  pag-phag (bhag)-rk-á-ha-pag-bhag - arkaha 
^ A sa-da l 
^4 $"0 p-pak-sa-da-pa* paka -sada 

FEA A sa-sa-mad-ha- hae = s'as'a -mahühe 

STAGE IV | 
ARIO pa* dva (dyu) -sada 

YY ® pa -rã-ttr -ka =pard-ttrka , 

Y WA ga-ra“tr-ka=gara"trka * 
X oR ॥॥ tr-ppta -rkztrpta-arka / | 
STAGE ५ 

U to asv-Kkg -d-as'vaka 1 

Ui i dva-d -dyua * 


eka-asvaha-à ^ 


Vrsha-n - pàpr 
ra-ksh -ksh 


१॥ WK Q ॥ p S'ak--rà-dva-s'- 5०-७० tr-da ` 
i UAW 6 x A ra-ma-trda 207s-Gzrama-trida-oshq - > 
tra-ksh-d=traksha Ne Pe 
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Fig. 6 Transliteration of inscriptions ( Note : RV=Rgveda ) 

pag ‘strong’ ( pajas * power’. RV ). 

pag-da * bestower of strength’. - 

sah-pata * victorious governor ° ( W/sah * be victorious ° ; saha * mighty’ 
RV; „pat ‘to govern, rule’ RV). i 

dasa-da ‘ bestow ten? or “bestower of ten", ` 

pa “ sada * protect (or protector)” emiüent, ° ( 4/sad * be eminent, 
triumph’ RV). HÉQU A 

pa” pappra ‘protect **-papr ( Pipr )? or ‘protector’? Pappra' ( If pappr 
—papri, it conveys the sense of * granting’ in EV). 

pakae-bakaü ‘to guardian from Baka’ ( paka * guard’ as in hasti-paka. 
Baka is the name of a Ruler in seal-inscription and of a rshi 
in Chandogya Upanishat ). 

pa‘ protect? or * protector ’. 

‘maha * chief? or * great’. 

oma ‘friend’ or * helper? (RV) ( Omasah * protectors * RV). 

ama * strong ( ama ‘ power, strength’ RV) 

tra * defender ° or * protector ( tra * defender, protector’ RV). 

garaü ‘from Gara’ ( Gara is the name of a king in seals reading gara 
traka, while it is the name of a drink in S. Br. ). 

bhaga-Draha ‘Lord or bounteous Drha ( Druhu 7)*. (Drha is a 
< ruler among the five’. Druhyus are mentioned among the 
Paficajanah in RV ). 

pata-pa-Barhi * Lord, protector Barhi*. The reference may be to Agni 
also. 

badra “ maha ° auspicious “ great’ ( badra S bhadra refers to wealth, etc. 
in RV). 

arha -pa * able protector’. 

bhag -arka * bounteous Arka’ ( Arka refers to God, mantra etc. Here 
the reference is to Agni, as the * Fire God’ is shown on the 
inscribed seal ). 

pag-bhag-arkaha * ( seal) of bounteous Arka’. 

gada ° triumphant ° or * mighty °. 

pa “ pak —Sada * protect ” guardian eminent ( or triumphant ). 

SaSamahaha * (seal) of Sasa, the great’ or ‘(seal) of ruler great" 
Sasa is an Atreya in RV. 
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D 


pa ** dyu-éada * protect ” divine eminent’. 

parattraka * supreme triad ° ( trika * consisting of three’) or * Supreme 
saviour’ ( «/trai ‘save’ RV. ). : 

gara “ trka * Gara saviour ° ( or * an antidote for poison’?) trka—trika 
* triple, triad’. 

trppta — arka * pleased Arka’, or * God or Agni who is pleased ’. 


` A$vakka — A$vaka, ñàme of a person who, in other seals, has the title 


* protector’ etc. Here, he has the title dyu * divine’. 
eka-asvaha * unique A$vaha ' ( A$vaha = A$vaka ). 
vrshan-papr “mighty protector ° or * Vrshan protector ’. 
raksh * protect’ or * protector *. 


Sakra-dyu-Sasaka-trida * powerful divine Sasaka the saviour’, If 
Sasaka= Sasaka, it conveys the sense of ‘ruler’; trda may be 
a homophone of tridha@ meaning ‘ triple ° -an epithet of Agni. 


rama-trda-osha * pleasant triple shining? (or burning). Trda=tridha 
traksha, name of a person (;Trkshi is a prince in RV). 
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GAUTAMA BUDDHA IN KURUKSETRA 
By 
- 09.7. BHARADWAJ 


It has been observed that Buddhism attained the highest degree of its 
Splendour in India in the 6th century. Even at that time, however, the 
number of adherents of the Faith could not have formed more than a fraction 
of the vast population.? 


The situation in the region of Kuruksetra, was even less encouraging. 
The revival of Buddhism here under the patronage of Harsavardhana created 
little impact and failed to displace the Brahmanical religion. Hiuen Tsang 
notes with obvious regret the existence of only three monasteries against some 
hundred Deva temples in Sthanvi$vara?, home town of Harsa, and only five 
monasteries against 140 Deva temples in Srughna? where the people, although 
honest and respectful to religious wisdom, were not Buddhists. Even in 
Mathura the 20 monasteries, coming down from the days of Fa-Hien, had 
suffered reduction in the strength of priests from three thousand to two 
thousand. As a matter of fact, Saivism in the form of the Pa$upata sect had 
already put in appearance over the whole of north India and Kashmir.5 


Little wonder then that we often find no entry relating to Kuruksetra 
among the places of Buddhist interest in north India." Although by the time 
of the Buddha the centre of speculative culture in India had shifted towards 
Magadha from the Kuru Paricalas, this part of the country has been the 
stronghold of Brahmanical religion throughout its long history. And when 
ultimately this citadel of Aryan orthodoxy lost its glory, the intellectuals of 
the age wept. So in the allegorical play Prabodhacandrodaya of Kr snamisra 
(circa 11th century A.D. ) the two evil characters, Carvika and King Maha- 
moha, are made to rejoice over the decline of learning even in Kuruksetra, 
the foremost of the sacred places. 


l Kern, quoted by Mitra R.C. ; Decline of Buddhism in India, Calcutta 1954, p. 13. 
2 Mitra, p. 4. : 
8 Watters, Thomas: On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, 2nd ed, Delhi 1973, I, 314. 
* ibid. p.318, 
5 ibid. p. 301. 
8 Mitra, p. 14. 
7 Cf. Bapat, P. V.: 2500 Years of Buddhism, 3rd reprint 1971, p. 270 ff. 
8 Kimura, Ryukan: A Historical Study of the Terms Hinayüna and Mahayana and 
. the Origin of Mahayana Buddhism, Calcutta 1927, p. 51, 

3 Ed, Shastri, K, Sambashiva; Trivendrnum 1936, p. 60, 
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The failure of Buddhism to blossom in the soil of its birth cannot, 
however, be blamed solely on the lack of effort in its cause. The remark 
that Buddhism in India was propagated only temporarily and locally!? is 
justified only to the extent that it was not patronised by a long chain of 
successive kings over the length and breadth of this huge sub-continent. But 
it could hardly be otherwise in the context of the history and geography of 
the land. It must be remembered that some of the patrons of Buddhism 
were powerful kings with extensive dominions which in case of at least one 
of them, namely, ASoka, transcended the boundaries of the country. 


Nor did Gautama Buddha himself spare any efforts at least in the 
northern half of the land where he undertook long and tiresome journeys in 
pursuance of his aim to reach the common man. As we gather from the 
Atthakatha ( Manorathapürani ) of the Arguttaranikdya and the Buddhavanisa 
Atthakathd ( Madhuratthavilasini), Gautama Buddha renounced the world at 
the age of 29 years. During the next nine years he performed austere penance 
and attained Buddhahood. Thereafter during the next 46 years he travelled 
from state to state, town to town and village to village propagating the Faith 
and sojourning at any one place only during the three months of the rainy 
season. Although the heart of Madhyade$a proper received more attention 
from him the ancient Jand of the Kurus was also not ignored and as the 
Mahdavastu states the Buddha himself converted the people of the Kuru 
janapada.!? 


It is difficult to agree with the view that the Kuru country had very 
little political importance in Buddha’s time and that it was being ruled only 
by a titular chieftain!’ This can be true only in the sense that this region was 
not dominating the Indian political scene at the time otherwise the Kuru king 
was prominent enough to find repeated mention in Buddhist works as a bene- 
volent ruler ( raja ).+4 


; Culturally the region enjoyed very high prestige in the country. The 
Anüguttaranikáya names it among the sixteen mahajanapadas or prominent 








, 30 Wassilieff quoted.by Mitra, p. 4. 
11 For more details see Upadhyaya, B.S., BuddhakGlina Bharatiya Bhugola, Prayag, 
. V.S. 2018, p. 90 ff. i 

12 Calcutta ed. Vol. II, p. 564; and Joshi and Singh Fauja : Historyof the Punjab, 
Vol. I, Patiala 1976, p. 193. 

18 Law, B. C. : India as described in Early Texts of Buddhism and Jainism, London 
1941, p. 96 and Chaudhury B. N.: Buddhist Centres in Ancient India, Calcutta 
1969, p. 29. : 

14 See for instance Fausboll V, The Jataka, London, 1963, Vol. V, p. 457, Mahasuta- 
somajataka ( no. 537 ) and Vol, VI, p. 255, Vidhurapanditajataka (no, 545 ), 
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countries of Jambüdvipa having abundant food and wealth and the seven 
kinds of gems.!5 Tt was divided into two portions namely, Uttarakuru and 
Dakkhinakuru and was 8000 yojanas in extent. The Jakakas!" describe the: 
Kuru kingdom as three hundred leagues in extent while its capita! Indapatta 
was seven leagues in extent. In the Divyavadang?? Hastinapura is also men- 
tioned as its capital while the Mahavastu!? magnifies the greatness of the 
kingdom ruled from this city by attributing to it sixty thousand cities. 


The dynasty ruling from Indraprastha belonged to Yudhitthila gotta 
i, e. the family of Yudhisthira, the eldest of the Pandavas, and Dhanafijaya 
Koravya is mentioned as the King of the Kurus.? The climaie of the region. 
was agreeable and food was rich, The people, therefore, enjoyed good health 
physically as well as mentally and were always ready to receive instruction in 
profound religious truths. The Bhiksus, Bhiksunis and the Upasakas, and 
Upasikas, all conducted themselves in the spirit of Smrtiprasthana. The 
talk of thé domestic servants and labourers revolved around it, so much 
so that even at the village-wells and weaving centres none indulged in idle 
gossip. In short, the Buddhist literature is full of stories in which the land 
of the Kurus and its princes and people play a leading role.?? 


To refer to only one instance, the Bodhisattva is described as having 
once been born to the Chief queen of the Kuru king Dhanaiijaya in his capital 
city of Indapatta. On coming to the throne the Bodhisttva along with his 
family and officials accepted and obeyed the Kurudhamma which consisted in 
the observance of the five Silas or rules of moral conduct and possessed the 
mystic virtue or bringing prosperity to the country where it was practised.23 
This established idea of righteousness prevailing among the Kuru people is 
made explicit again and again. In the Mahavastu, for instance, the Kuru 
prince Sudhanu praises morality and non-violence, whereas Astamaka, another 
Kuru king, shows his concern for the next world. Yet another Kuru King, 
Mahendra dedicates his life to wait upon a Buddha. It has been rightly 
observed that it is this fame of the Kuru people that is reflected in the tradi- 





15 Law, B.C. : Tribes in Ancient India, 2nd ed. Poona 1973, p. 22. 
2 Barua, Dipak Kumar: Analytical Study of the Four Niküyas, Calcutta, 1971, p. 334, 
1! Fausboll, Vol. V. p. 57, Sambhavajataka ( no. 515 ). 
13 Ed. Vaidya P. L., Darbhanga 1959, p. 283; Also cf. Law, B. C. : Geographical Essays, 
Vol. I, London 1937, p. 28. 
.9 ii, 94, 20. Also cf. Rahula Bhikkhu Telwatte: A Critical Sindy of the Mahüvastu, 
Delhi 1978, ७. 301. 
?0 Fausboll, Vol. IV, p. 361 (no. 496 ). 
2 Sankrityayan Rahul, Buddhacarya, Banaras 1962, p. 111. 
2 Tribes in Ancient India, p..22. 
98 Tribes in Ancient India, p. 28f. 
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tional belief that men of Uttarakuru are virtuous by nature. The story of 
King Dhanaijaya and his wise minister Pandita Vidhura finds repeated 
mention in the Jataka tales. 


Jn the circumstances it would have been unnatural if the accounts of 
the Buddha’s travels coming down to us in various Buddhist Sanskrit and Pali 
works had failed to refer to the Kurus. Here we propose to examine for 
identification the names of the towns visited by the Buddha in his journeys to 
the Kurus. But first we should like to say a word on the geographical defini- 
tion of Kurus in Buddha’s time. The boundaries of Kuruksetra or the land 
of the Kurus had come to acquire, more or less, a precise definition by the 
time of the composition of the Aranyakas. The Taittiriya Aranyaka des- 
cribes a sacrifice performed by the gods with Kuruksetra as their altar. The 
Khandava or the region about Khandavaprastha or Indraprastha ( Delhi) 
made up the southern half of this altar; Türghna its northern half; Parinah 
the lower half and the Marus of the Marwar desert its rubbish pit. 


The position of Khandava and Marus is not uncertain. Tirghna is. 
apparently a scribal error for Srughna® which was the region about Jagadhari 
with its head-quarters at the present village of Sugha situated on the Western 
Yumuna Canal at a distance of about 5 kms. to the east of Jagadhari town 
in district Ambala.  Parinah has been identified with Parenos of Arrian, a 
tributary of the Indus? but this identification does not appear to be plausible. 
The place or more correctly the region, should be located about the Sirsa- 
Hissar-Hanumangarh tractto satisfy the description of being the lower half 
of Kuruksetra if the upper half is placed in Srughna. Anyhow, the geogra- 
phical picture is clear enough from this description and the ancient Kuruksetra 
can be roughly equated with the present territories of Haryana and the conti- 
guous part of the Punjab possibly extending upto the Sutlej. The age of 
the Aranyakas was close enough to Buddha to justify the acceptance of this 
- definition of the Kuru for our purpose. - 


It would, therefore, be most appropriate to look for the Kuru towns 
visited by the Buddha in this part of the country as is evident from the loca- 
tion of those whose identification admits of no doubt. 


?* Rahula, Bhikkhu Telwatte: A Critical Study of the Mahavastu, Delhi 1978, p. 301, 

?5 VILL ; 

2 Cf Kane, P. V.: History of Dharmasastra, Vol. IV, Poona 1953, p. 681, n. 1541. 

क्ष Cunningham: Ancient Geography of India, Calcutta 1924, (AGI) p. 3958, and 
Archaeological Survey of India Report, Vol. IL, 1862-65 ( ASIR ) p. 226 ff. 

28 Ray Chaudhury, R. C.: Political History of Ancient India, Tth ed, Calcutta 1972, 
p. 20. 
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The Bhaisajyavastu in the Vinaya of the Mülasarvastivadins, which is 
known to have come into existence probably by the second or first century 
B.C.? describes a long journey of the Buddha in thé company of Ananda. The 
Buddha went from Hastinapura through Mahanagara, Srughna, Brahmana- 
grama and Kalanagara to Rohitaka where he summoned the Yaksa Vajrapani 
and travelled with him to the north-west through Gandhara as far as 
Uddiyana and back. Frauwallner, however, suspects that the last lap of the 
journey from Rohitaka to the north-west and back in the company of Yaksa 
. Vajrapani, a supernatural being, is an interpolation. Even Ananda feels 
surprised to hear about it from the Buddha.* Joshi takes note of this 
journey without pronouncing on its authenticity or otherwise. This issue is 
not material for our purpose since we intend to concern ourselves only with the 
places lying within the limits of Kuruksetra. Another town that finds mention 
in the same work is Bhadrankara, capital of the Janapada bearing identical 
name. Buddha's visit to this town is described in the Divyavadana too. The 
Divyavadana also mentions visits to Hastinapura and Srughna which appa- 
rently refer to journeys undertaken on different occasions. 


Buddha's visits to two Kuru towns of Thallakotthita and Kammasa- 
damma have received special importance in Buddhist literature and find 
repeated mention in works like the Divyavadana, the Avadanasataka and the 
Nikayas. At least two villages visited by Buddha, both named Thüna, have 
been described as Brahmanagramas in several works apart from the Vinaya 
but it is possible to differentiate between them since one is located in the 
Mallajanapada and the other on the western boundary of Majjhimadesa. 
The Master’s visits to the Uttarakurus refer to the region generally while a 
journey to a Kauravya town is also mentioned without specifically naming it. 
This Kauravya town is most probably Indapatta where a Kauravya dynasty 
of Yudhisthira gotra is said to have been ruling. 


The Buddha thus visited at least nine towns in the Kurus and we shall 
now take up each one of these saparately for the purpose of identification. 


i) Hastinapura: The Divydvadana describes this city as rich, pros- 
perous and populous, beautified with a big lake full of lotuses, swans and 








29 .Winternitz, M.: A History of Indian Literature, Calcutta, 1933, Vol. II, p. 232. 

According to G.S.P. Misra its Chinese and Tibetan Translations do not go beyond the 
. 5th century A.D. See the Age of the Vinaya, Delhi 1972, p, 7. 

30 Frauwallner E.: The Earliest Vinaya and the Beginnings of Buddhist Literature, 
Roma, 1956, pp. 31-32, 

81 ibid. 

33 See text, Gilgit Mss, Vol. IIT, part, i. Ed. Nalinaksh Dutt, Srinagar 1947, p. 2, 

38 History of the Punjab, p. 194. 
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cranes and ruled by King Mahadhana of Uttarapaficala.34 According to the 
Lalitavistara, it was ruled by.a king of the Pandava race, valiant, most 
beautiful and glorious among conquerors. When Buddha visited it he was 
approached and praised by an excellent Brahmana. The city has also been 
mentioned as Hatthipura or Hatthinipura in Buddhist literature.3? 


According to Puranics and Jain’ traditions, it was founded by King 
Hasti on the bank of Ganga. Thanks to its strategic situation and the 
importance given to it in Indian literature of allages its identification poses 
no problem. It was situated 22 miles north-east of Meerut in tahsil Mawana 
and south-west of Bijnor on the right bank of the Ganga.4 Archaeological 
excavations at the site have produced Pointed Grey Ware and Northern 
Black Polished Ware testifying to the emergence of a comfortable and 
organised city life by the first-half of the first millennium B.C.” ` 


ii) Mahanagara: Mahanagrra is obviously an adjective used for the 
name of a town which was probably well-known at the time of the compilation 
of the Vinaya. At one place?? it has been used to qualify Rohitaka also, but 
this is certainly not the case in the journey described in the Bhaisajyavastu 
where Buddha reaches Rohtak last of all. Nor can it be identified with 
Hastinapura which has been separately mentioned in the beginning of the 
same passage. The arrangement of the place-names in this itinerary places 
Mahanagara on the way from Hastinapura to Srughna near Jagadhari in 
district Ambala. This would suggest that the reference is probably to Indra- 
prastha, capital of Kuru Kingdom, also well-known to Buddhist literature as 
Indapatta or Indapattana. The site of the ancient town has been located and 
excavated near the Old Fort in New Delhi leading to the discovery of P. G- 
9४.४ In the Mahasutasoma and Vidhurapandita!é Jatakas it has been men- 


a 





84 Ed, Vaidy P. L., Darbhanga 1959, p. 293 ff. Sudhana-Kumaravadanam; and 45 ff: 
Stutibrahmanavadanam. 

35 Geographical Essays, Vol. I, p. 28. 

3 Divyavadana, Stutibrahmanavadanam, p. 45. 

37 Upadhaya, p. 411 

33 See e.g. Bhigavatapurana, Gita Press ed. IX, 21, 20 

39 Vividhatirthakalpha of Jinabrabhasüri, 1st part, Ed Jinavijaya, Shantiniketan 
1934, p. 27 and p. 94, v. 3 

4 Dey, N.L,: The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India, 3rd 
ed. Delhi 1971, p. 74 

4^! Wheeler, Sir Mortimer: Early India and Pakistan, London 1968, pp. 31 and 132, 

41? Divyüvadüna, Supriyavadanam, p. 67 f 

43 Upadhyaya, p. 341 

44 Wheeler, p. 132, ` 

48 Fausboll, Vol. V, p. 456 ff (no. 537), 

*6  Fausboll, Vol, VI, p. 255 ff ( no. 645) 
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tioned as seven yojanas in extent. It lay on the trade route leading from 
Aüga, Magadha, Videha, Kosala and Varanasi toward Taksasila and 
beyond.*” 


iii) Srughna: Buddha’s visit to Srughna finds mention in the story 
ofthe Brahmana named Indra who belonged to this town. Although he 
boasted of having no peer in beauty, youth and learning he was won over to 
the Faith and placed himself at the Buddha's mercy. Srughna is a city of 
great antiquity and as already noted, finds mention in the Taittiriya Aranyaka. 
It was rightly identified by Cunningham*?* with the village of Sugh which 
stands 30° 9^ N 77° 23’ E on the high road leading from the Gangetic doab 
via Meerut, Saharanpur and Ambala to the upper Punjab? and has yielded 
N. B. P., P. G. W. and Red Ware in excavations carried out by Devendra 
Handa, Suraj Bhan and the Punjab University. As already noted it was 
visited by Hiuen Tsang also. 


iv) Brahmanagrama: As alredy observed the reference in the Vinaya 
does not give the proper name of this.town, only describes it as a village of 
Brahmanas under this adjective. One Brahmanagrama named Thünà is men- 
tioned in the Jatakas®! as situated between Mithila and Himavanta. Another 
reference, probably to the same village, here given as located in Kosala, is avai- 
lable in the Vimanavatthu. Apparently the same village is described in the 
Udana*? clearly as situated in the country of the Mallas of the east. The 
Brahmanagrama of the Nidana, located in the Madhyade$a,** again appears 
to be the same town. Since the village meant in these references has nothing 
to do with the Kurus, there can be no question of its equation with Stha- 
ne$vara.95 ` 


The Brahmanagrama of the Vinaya was entirely a different town as 
it was situated in the Kurus. Most probably itis identical with the town 
named Thünà which has also been described as a Brahmanagrama and loca- 
ted on the western boundary of MadhyadeSa in the Mahd@vagga®® and the 
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Divyavadánd." The latter actually mentions two Brahmana villages called 
Sthünà and Upasthüna. Upasthina was obviously a small habitation on 
the outskirts of the main town. S. N. Majumdar** has identified this Sthüna 
with Sthanvi$vara “as Hieun Tsang’s account makes Thanesar the western- 
most boundary of the Buddhist Middle country ". Majumdar argues that 
Sthind and Sthanu seem to be different forms of the same word, such 
metathesis of vowels being found in Pali and Prakrit, while I$vara, the 
second part of Sthanvi$vara ( now Thanesar ) is redundant, it being identical 
in meaning with Sthanu ( Siva ). The reasoning, although not quite flawless, 
became acceptable in the absence of a better alternative and this identifica- 
tion has been generally adopted by scholars.5® l 


The main objection to this identification is that Hiuen Tsang’s refe- 
rence is not very clearly to Thanesar as Watters has shown. Even if itis 
accepted as such, there is no reason to conclude that Hiuen Tsang took this. 
town as the western boundary of Madhyadeéa. Nor can it be so described 
with any sense of accuracy. The conventional western boundary of Madhya- 
de$a was VinaSana® or the region of the Sarasvati’s disappearance in the 
sands. Thina’s location does not match with Thanesar and it would be 
more logical to place it further towards the west if possible. Also the sugges- 
ted change of Sthanvi$vara to Sthanu or Sthina is not supported from 
usage in literature. The earliest mention of the name Sthanvisvara appears 
as late as the Harsacarita*? of Bana in the 7th century A. D. and the phone- 
tic change in the form of the name has reached its prevailing form Thanesar 
only through SthaneSvara. There is of course a small tank about half a km. 
to the north of the city near the Sarasvati which is called Sthünutirtha*? but 
it never acquired enough importance even to rank with the sacred tanks of: 
Sannihati and Brahmasara, not to talk of lending its name to the town. Tt is 
thus not possible to enlist the philological process of metathesis in support of 
Sthina’s equation with SthanviSvara 

In this context the town of Tohana might appear to meet the require- 
ments of the situation better. It lies further west on the eastern side of the 
Sarasvati in district Hissar. It is a very ancient town and was already well 
known by the time of Panini who mentions it as Taugayaga. The linguistic 
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similarity between Thins and Tohana is not difficult to see. And finally, as- 
the identification of Kalanagara will show, it fell on the route taken by the 
Buddha in his journey tô Rohtak. Tohana thus appears to have a better 
claim to identification with Thin. 


v) Kalanagara : No attempt has been made so far to identify this 
town. It is undoubtedly the present town of Kalanaur which lies at 32° 0' N 
and 75710" E 12 miles west of Rohtak on the road to Bhiwani The lingui- 
stic evolution of the name from Kalanagara to Kalanaur needs no explana- 
tion and its location on an old mound makes it mostlikely the town to have 
been visited by the Buddha on his way from Thana or Tohana to Rohtak. It 
is undoubtedly a place of antiquity and the association of the name with 
the Ponwar chiefs is as apocryphal as the association of the Lodis with 
Ludhiana?! and of the Pathans with Pathankot.55 


vi) Rohitaka: Rohitaka, now Rohtak, 28° 54’ N and 76° 35’ E is. 
the head-quarters of the district and tehsil of the same name. This town is 
quite familiar to Indian literature. Its antiquity goes back to pre-historic’ 
times archaeologically and at least to the Brahmanas in literature. Apart 
from the Vinaya of the Milasarvastivadins itis known to the Divyavadana 
asa fabulously prosperous town. It was the seat of the Bahudhanyaka 
Yaudheyas and their Mattamayüraka warriors bravely defended it against 
Nakula during his digvijaya march in the west. Its artists, musicians and 
traders travelled far and wide. It is interesting to note that the district- 
wise Census of 1911 records the highest number of Buddhists in Haryana and 
Punjab in Robtak."? 


vii) Bhadraükara: Bhaisajyavastu of the Mulasarvastivada Vinaya” 
gives a detailed account of the conversion by the Buddha of Grhapati Men- 
dhaka of Bhadrankara, capital of the republic ( gana) of the same name. An 
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almost identical version of this account finds: place in the Divyavadána."^* 
The name of this town also figures at the second place in the account of the 
journeys of Jivaka in the Civaravastu of the Vinaya'?? along with Taksa$ila,- 
( Bhadrankara ), Udumbara, Rohitaka, Mathura; Yamuna, Vaisali and 
Rajagrha etc. The story of Mendhaka’s conversion, in both the above noted 
versions, refers to an independent visit of:the Buddha in the company of 
Yaksa Vajrapani while in Jivaka’s account the town is mentioned for a. 
stopover during his long trek in the Punjab involving demonstrations of his, 
prodigeous medical skill at various places 


On tbe basis of a verse’ that counts a tribe called Madrakara among 
the Salvavayavas or members of the Salva confederacy, Przyluski?? identifies 
Bhadraükara as the name of' a. republic with Madra and as the name of its 
capital with Sakala which he farther equates’ with: Bhadrapura through a 
devious equation with Bhadrakara and Madrakara in a laboured essay invol- 
ving many gratuitous assumptions and far-fetched interpretations. Firstly, it 
must be noted that Madrakara as the name of a tribe occurs only in one 
solitary verse in the whole range of early Indian literature and there too it is not 
the sole and undisputed reading.’ This would certainly not have been the case 
had it been in use as another name of the Madras who were a well known 
ancient tribe frequently mentioned in literature. The reading Madrakara 
would, therefore, appear to be a most natural scribal error in place of 
Bhadrakara once the close similarity in the forms of the letters bha and ma is 
realised. Secondly, Przyluski is unable to point out any specific town bear- 
ing a name that could be traced back to Bhadraükara or Bhadrapura both ~ 
of which have linguistically nothing common with Sakala. Thirdly, there is 
little justification to attribute arithmetical accuracy to the contents of a work 
which deals with diverse themes including mythical stories, fables and 
parables??* and to insist that the sequence of place-riámes given in the Vinaya 
strictly represents the route followed by Jivaka several centuries earlier and 
that therefore Bhadrankara must be located: next to and not far from Taksa- 
Sila when such a conclusion runs counter to evidence provided by other 
independent and more reliable sources. Przyluski's hypothesis is, therefore, 
not tenable "os 
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The equation of Bhadraükaras with Bhadrakaras of the Salva group, 
however, admits of no doubt and accordingly they must be located near their 
sister tribes all of which embraced the Shivalik range all along its length from 
the Ganga in the east to the Ravi in the north-west.7? 


The Bhadrakaras have been equated with the Bhadrass and Uttama- 
bhadras?! also. At least three of the Puranas know them as a people of the 
Madhyadega.82 At one place the Mahābhārata% specifically names them 
with the Salvas and the Bodhas. At another ७1६0604 it brackets them with 
the Bodhas and Saradandas. It also appears to describe them as inhabitants 
of the mountains which agrees well with the description of Bhadrankara town 
in the story of Mendhaka as a fort with a protecting rampart. The Sara- 
dandas occupied roughly the Naraingarh sub-division of Ambala district 
while the Bodhas lay between the Ghaggar and the Sutlej in the tract stret- 
ching from Panjaur to Rupar. The Bhadrankaras or Bhadrakaras, being 
their neighbours, most-probably occupied the hilly portion of the Ghaggar- 

7 Sutlej Doab, around the erstwhile State of Bilaspur with their capital on the 
latter river"where it survives in the name Bhakra, of the town near which the 
prestigious Bhakra Dam stands. The transition from Bhadraükara or 
Bhadrakara to Bhakra is not philologically unsound. It is also interesting 
to note that Bhadraükara is described as lying on the outskirts of the 
Madhyade$a?? which too matches with the situation of Bhakra located 31° 20’ 
N and 76° 25’ E right on the eastern bank of the Sutlej 


viii) Thullakotthita : This important town was the seat of the contem- 
porary Kauravya King ruling in the Kurus. He had a beautiful garden 
named Migacira nearby. The town was a prosperous. market-place surroun- 
ded-by rich and fertile country, plentiful in grains which kept the stores 
of the inhabitants always full, thereby earning it the name ** Thullakotthita 
as explained by Buddhaghosa.8* Aévaghosa®® gives the name as Sthüla- 
kosthaka and records the initiation of Rastrapala, sthavira of a local Vai$ya 


*9 Bharadwaj, O. P.: “ The Shiwalka or the Salvakagiri and the Salvavayavas » Paper 
presented at the A. I. 0. C. Kuruksetra Session 
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family, by the Buddha who delivered the Ratthapalasutta here. Ratthapala 
is also described as having contributed some verses to the Theragathà and . 
converted King Koravya to Buddhism. In the Avaddnasataka™ he is named . 
as the handsome nephew - brother's son - of the Koravya King who was 
protecting his subjects, the prosperous people of Sthülakosthaka like his own 
progeny. With his group of Bhiksus the Buddha enters the town where the 
prince falls at his feet and prays for initiation. The story also finds mention 
in the Majjhimanikaya?? where Ratthapala initiates his parents after his own 
initiation. The name of the town is here alternately spelled as Thullakatthika 
also. The Madhuratthavilasini?? mentions this town for its two Brahmanas 
Bhaddasala and Vijitamitta who get initiation along with their families. 


.This town has not been identified so far because scholars looked for it 
in wrong places. Jt was situated in Kuruksetra and we have to look for it 
in the region of Srughna and Thüna. So we find the old name surviving in 
the name of the twin village of Thol Kurri, 30°10’ N and 76° 40’ E on the road 
leading from Ambala City to Thanesar-Kuruksetra via Jhansa. It is a big 
village over-looked by a huge mound which spared for long by nature is 
unfortunately being destroyed fast by man, The village enjoys considerable 
prestige in rural areas of the region and is an acknowledged P. G. W. and 
E. H. Site. An ancient trade-route probably passed through it to Thanesar. 
The philological equation of Thullakotthita and Thol Kurri fully supports the 
identification. 


ix) Kammasadamma : This celebrated trade-centre was visited by the 
Buddha more than once. On one of the visits he stayed in the Agnisala of a 
Bharadvaja Brahmana and according to the Magandiyasutta of the Majjhima- 
nikdya,’® converted Magandiya, a Brahmana of Kuru country, after a long 
discussion. The latter was so deeply impressed by the Buddha that he offered 
him the hand of his beautiful daughter Magandiya in marriage which could 
not be accepted: A number of important discourses like the Magandiyasutta, 
the Satipatthinasutta, and the Anafijasappayasutta of the Majjhimanikaya,®” 
the Mahanidanasutta and the Mahasatipatthanasutta of: the Dighanikaya® 


t 
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ahd a discourse each on religious topics of the Samyuttanikaya*? and Angut- 
laranikaya*" were also delivered here. It was the résidence of thé nuns 
Nanduttara and Nittakalika.!9 The name is spelled as Kalmasadamya in the 
Divyavadána!? and Buddhacarita'? but in the Jatakas two separate villages: 
are named as Cullakammasadamma! and Mahakammasadamma! of which 
the former was in Kampilla and the latter in the Kurus.1% According to the 
Jayaddisa Jataka, the town came to be known as Kammasadamma because 
at this place the Bodhisattva, once born as a son of Jayaddisa of Kampilla 
subdued his other son called Kammasapada on account of a wound 
( kammasa ) on his foot ( pada ) - who had turned into a cannibal due to the 
evil influence of a Yaksini. In this form the name is also interpreted to 
suggest that the place was a training ground for draught horses!" but the 
suggestion appears to be rather far-fetched. In the Sutasomajataka the name 
is attributed to the taming of Kalmasapada Yaksa here by the Bodhisattva 
born as Sutasoma. A similar explanation is offered by Buddhaghogal who 
gives the name as Kammasadhamma which originated from the initiation of 
the demon Kammasa into Kurudhamma, the celebrated faith of the Kuru 
people 

Now the characters involved in these stories of the origin of the name 
have been undoubtedly drawn from Brahmanic sources.?? Kalmasapada ‘jis 
well-known to the Epics and the Puranas as a King of the Iksvaku family. 
It was another name of Mitrasaha, son of Sudasa. Mitrasaha was turned 
into. a demon by the curse of Vasistha whom, through the machinations of 
Visvamitra, he had unwittingly served human flesh or according to another 
account by the curse of Sakti, son‘of Vasistha, whom he had struck with a 
whip. In retaliation the King also took water in his hands and prepared to 
pronounce a curse on Vasistha but was dissuaded by. his wife Madayanti. 
To save the earth from. being scorched and the sky from the drying up of 
clouds from the touch of the&water he threw it on his own fest which became 
spotted; hence his name “ spotted feet " ( Kalmasapada ) The rest of the 
story is not relevant for our purpose and it may be noted that it does not 
connect Kalmasapada with the name of any town as its Buddhist version does. 
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It has been suggested that this town Kammasadamma could be identi- 
fied with village Kaniaspur or Kumaspur about seven miles into the Haryana 
territory across the Yamuna from Baghpat in Meerut district. The sugges- 
tion is not tenable for the simple reason that barring the similarity of ` 
Kamas and Kammassa there is nothing else to commend it. Nor does it 
explain the change of damma to pur. Another identification with Kaithal or 


Kapisthala!* cannot be taken seriously in the absence of any justification 
Whatsoever. 


Even if the fanciful stories of the origin of the name are not taken 
too seriously, it would be 100 much to ignore the tradition connecting the 
name of Kalmasapada with the town. The name in its original form was 
then either Kalmasadhama, an abbreviated form of Kalmasapadadhama, or 
Kalmasadamana. Even if we accept it as Kalmasadamya, it does not make 
much of a difference phonetically. Mitrasaha Kalmasapada and his father. 
Sudasa are connected with Vasistha and Vi$vamitra!!? who, according to the 
Mahabharata, had their hermitages on the Sarasvati, the ‘former on its left ° 
bank near Sthaputirtha on the north-east outside Thanesarii3s and the latter 
on its right bank further down near Prthüdaka or Pehowa.14 It would then 
be, natural to find a village apparently connected with Kalmasapada in 
this area. — 


Kamoda is most likely to be such a village. It is situated 29° 55” N 
and 76° 40’ E35 about 15 kms. from Thanesar on the road to Pehowa,!16 
not far from the Sarasvati river. It is a very old village having a shrine to 
Kamesvara Mahadeva with two brick ghaits and two brick temples. The 
most frequented spot in the village is a small brick cell which is called Drau- 
padi ka Bhandara, where Draupadi, the wife of the five Pandava brothers, 
is said to have prepared dinner for her husbands.11? Due to the association 
of the Pandavas and Kauravas with the region@almost every second village 
in the country around Thanesar-Kuruksetra has come to be connected _ with 
them in one way or the other. But this too is certain that most of these 
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villages are very old and carry names which can be often traced to their 
Sanskrit originals. The association of the place with Pandavas, therefore, 
only provides an additional ground in support of its antiquity and streng- 
thens the possibility of its connection with Kalmasapada. And finally the 
names Kalmasadhama, Kalmasadamana, Kammassadhamma or Kammiasa- 
damya do make a reasonably plausible phonetic equation with Kamoda. 
This identification thus does not run counter to any of the required ingredients 
of Historical, geographical and linguistic considerations. 


As already noted, apart from his travels in the region of the Kurus, the 
-Buddha paid several visits to the region lying to its north and described in 
literature as the Uttarakurus. According to the Vinayapitaka, when the 

Buddha went to Uruvela to initiate three Sadhus into the Faith Uruvela, 
Kasyapa was performing a great sacrifice and wanted him to leave. Out of 
consideration for him Buddha left for Uttarakurus where he went around 
for alms, took bath inthe Anotatta lake and then took meals and rested at 
its bank. Again when a famine befell Veraiija, Buddha visited the Uttara- 
kurus on the request of Sthavira Mahamoggallana. Actually the region was 
visited by many monks and journeys to the Anotatta lake by Sthaviras are 
‘recorded right upto the time of A$oka.!? 


The Anotatta lake has been described in the Papaficasudani as sur- 
rounded by five hills and mountains namely Sudassana, Citrakuta, Kalakita, 
Gandhamüdana and Kailasa. The Sudassanaküta which was of golden 
colour, stood covering it.12° It has been rightly identified with the celebra- 
ted Manasarovara!?! as the description of the flora around it agrees with the 
Himalayan region. If it was situated in the Uttarakurus, as it undoubtedly 
was, the equation of the region with Siberia has to be ruled out. We do 
not intend to dilate on the identification of the Uttarakurus here, but we da 

-want to invite attention to the fact that the region has been described as 
inhabited by Yaksas and ruled by Kubera Vai$ravana!?? whose capital Alaka 
is traditionally placed near mount Kailash and lake M@nasarovar.'*4 


We are, therefore, of the view that the Uttarakurus denoted the region 
lying to the north of the Kurus and extending into the high Himalayas. The 
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confusion about the location of the Uttarakurus has resulted from the refe- 
rence in the Aitareya Brühmana VIII. 14. 4 which describes it as parena 
himavantam usually translated as * beyond the Himalayas’. All that. we 
want to say here is that parena can be- and should be- rendered as 
* opposite to 426 which alone suits the location of the Uttarakurus as descri- 
bed in literature. 


" 


The account given above shows how seriously the Buddha exerted in 
the propagation of his teachings. He extensively toured the Kurus visiting 
at least nine of their important towns out of which six namely Mahàanagara, 
Brahmanagrama, Kalanagara, Bhadraükara, Thulla-Kotthita and Kammisa- 
'damma, have been identified hére on historical, geographical and philo- 
logical considerations. The Buddha travelled even in the Himalayan tracts 
of the Uttarakurus where his journeys must have entailed considerable 
hardship - 


It may be observed that the Buddha’s labours in the Kurus made 
little impact immediately. Tall claims of large scale conversions to Buddhism 
in this-region are highly exaggerated.!?? Buddhaghosa!?*. candidly declares 
that not a single Vihāra had been set up in the Kurus during the Master's 
life-time and in the absence of a fixed place of residence he was obliged to 
to stay in the asrama of a Brāhmaņa or in the forest outside Kammasadamma. 
Evidently this remark reflects the situation generally in the Kurus because 
already by the time of Candragupta Maurya one finds no evidence to suggest 

“noticeable prevalence of Buddhism in the Punjab.129 Afterwards too, as we 
“have seen in the account of Hieun Tsang, Buddhism failed to make much 
headway in the region even temporarily, undoubtedly due to the unshakable 
hold of Hinduism 


All that one could say is that the Buddha, during his own life-time 
did make a determined beginning towards the propagation of the Faith in the 
Kurust? but it completely failed to take the form of a mass movement and at 
its best resulted only in sporadic conversions here and there leading to the 
_ setting up of stray monasteries in a few prominent towns 
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MADHAVA ON EKANYABHYAM SAMARTHABHYAM?! 


BY 
G. ४. DEVASTHALI 


M( adhava ),? a not-much-known commentator of the Rgveda, has 
composed a work named M( a@dhava-) anu ( kramani )* comprising twelve 
parts, which he has chosen to designate anukramani-s. The last of these is 
a sort of running commentary on the RV explaining the portions which have 
remained untouched in the preceding parts; and is, at the same time, expec- 
ted to illustrate the principles of traditional Vedic exegesis discussed and 
‘explained in them. The available portions of this work, thanks to the efforts 
of C. Kunhan Raja, are available in print for nearly four decades; but they 
appear to have failed to attract the attention of scholars to an appreciable 
extent. In this short paper, it is proposed to place before the readers an 
illustration of the critical ability which M displays while commenting on the 
Rgveda.5 


While commenting on, 


ny aghnyásya mürdháni cakrám ráthasya yemathuh | 
pari dyam anyád i yate || ( RV. 1, 30, 19) 





1 P(anini'S Astüdhyüyi ) 8, 1, 65. 

2 This M is different from the M whose commentary (along with four other commen- 
taries has been published by Visva Bandhu in Vishveshvarananda Indological 
Series, 19 (1965), where all the previous editions are mentioned 

3 The available portion of this commentary, covering RV.1, 1-121, has been edited by 

‘ C. K. Raja [ Adyar Library Series, nos.: 22 (1931) and 61(1947)]. This edition 
also includes the commentary of the other M, (see n. 2 above ) 

4 This is how the work has been named by C. K. Raja, who (in Madras Univ erstty 
Series, No. 2, Appendix (IV, pp. CV ff. ) has published the ufodghata, the Akhya- 
tauukramani and the Namanukramani. Yn the Upodghata of 133 lines, the author 
( presumably our M ) has given the names of the various parts indicating the topics 
dealt with therein, and ultimately declared: etabhir ekadaéabhir yasv artho nava- 
bhasate | dvidasyanukramantha tasim artham vaded iti fanyath kincaitkidasa- 
bhir arthà ye fratipadstal | vyakia bhavanti te sarve mantrürthünam pradar- 
sanat ॥ 11.12. 

ë For this see Agvedavyükhya Madhavakria - Some Salient Features read by me at 
the Winter Institute (Seminar) on ‘Aspects of Vedic Interpretation,’ under the 
auspices of CASS., University of Poona, March, 1980. ( Accepted for publication in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bombay ) 
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M. supplies the word ekam$ before cakram in view of the ( corresponding ) 
word anyat occurring in the third line. This gives him an opportunity to 
quote ekanyabhyám samarthabhyam ( P. 8, 1, 65), dealing with the accentua- 
tion of the finite verbs in the two clauses containing the words eka and anya, 
synonymous.’ हि 


This rule of P. with the word chandasi read into it by anmuyrtti, can be 
said to be optional on the basis of vyatyayo bahulam® of P., or on the basis 
of the Paribhasa@, sarve vidhayas chandasi vikalpante as indicated. by 
Pat ( afijali ).? But nothing further has been pointed out by any commentator!? 
so far; and hence it may be interesting to note that M., the author of the 
M.anu., has some pertinent remarks to make in this connection. MARNE 


Accepting the simple interpretation of the stra as it stands, one may 
with Bh(attoji) understand it to mean: abhyam yuktā prathama tiñ- 
vibhaktir n@nudatta chandasi ( Of the two finite verbs associated with eka 

and anya, having the same meaning, the first one is not enclitic in chandas ). 
This means that in such cases the first of the two finite verbs will be ( option- 
ally )! accented. 








8 Read: aghnyasya parvatasya hantum asakyasya mürdhany ekam cakram pari- 
gacchati | anyad dyüm | ibid. p. 235. : 

' From M’s discussion in connexion with this stra, it is not clear whether he has under- 
stood it as Jaying down an option as others have done. 

3 P, 3, 1, 85, where Pat (añjali) proposes to read bahulam as a separate sūtra by 
yogavibhaga, to convey the idea that in the Veda ( chandas got here by anuvrtti ) 
often occurs an unwarranted transposition ( vya£yaya ) of sup, tin, etc. 

9 On this, Siradeva remarks : Zyam ca faribhdsd ‘ vyatyayo bahulam ' ity asyatva 
prapancah | Pari( bhasa ) Said graha ), p. 188. Alternatively, it is also derived 
from P.1.4.9 sasthiyuktas chandasi vd, by reading va as a separate sutra, On this 
sūtra also Pat. remarks yogavibhagah kartavyh as on P.3,1, 85; and all PBR. authors 
are at one in explaining the present PBh. as being based on, or indicated by, Pat.’s 
proposed yogavibhaga on these two sutras. . ` 

10 Read: eka anya ity etabhyüm samarthabhyGin yukta prathama tin-vibhaktir- 
vibhaga nanudatta bhavati chandasi visaye | ( Kasika, which reads both vibhasa 
and chandasi in this sūtra by anuvrtti ). eka anya ity etübhyam samarthabhyam 
yoge frathamd tin-vibhaktir nünudüttü bhavati | chandasi bhasayam ca ff 
( Nrsimha's Sva(ra)man(jari}), ed. G. V. Devasthali, in Press). ekanyasabda- 
छ#5 कक yukta brathamà tin-vibhaktir vanudattà chandasi [Sve(ra)si( ddhünta) 
can(drika), ed. Shivaramakrishna Sastrti, Annamalai University Sanskrit Series, 
No. 4, 1936]. Abhyani yuktü prathama tin-vibhaktir nánudaditu chandasi / 
(Bhattoji). As for illustrations, it must be observed that only SvaMan. and SvaSi- 
Can. have carefully given suitable Vedic illustrations for this sire, But even they 
have not cared to find out separate illustrations for the alternatives spoken of in this 
sūtra. Not even the Kasika. 

11 Though authorities like the Kasik@ have read vibhaga also into this rule, it is felt 
that there is no propriety in reading both vibhasa and chandasi into this sutra as it 
appears to have been done there. - TE 
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But the verse under discussion here appears not to agree with this rule 
as explained above. Here we do have two clauses associated with eka and- ` 
anya, and having the verbs yemathuh and iyate respectively; but we see that 
the first of them is not enclitic as expected. 


Now M. quotes Tai( ttiriya ) Sam( hita ) 4,3, 11, 1-2: 
: prajám ékà ráksaty ürjam éka vratám éka raksati devayanám |], . 


where the first verb under similar circumstances is not enclitic ; it is accented. 


With these two illustrations before him, one from the RV and the 
other from the Tai. Sam., M. remarks!? that the udattatva of the first verb in 
a pair of sentences connected by the synonymous words eka and anya, as laid 
down by P., is available in the Veda-s other than the RV. ; butinthe RV 
itseif it is found to be enclitic only. It must further be observed that M. 
has adduced two more citations from the RV to support his statement, 
namely: _ 


a épo bhuyistha ity éko abravid agnir bhiiyistha ity anyó abrayit | 
=, vadharyántim bahúbhyah préiko abravit ...... [| (RV. 1, 161, 9 ),14 


which has three clauses introduced by eka, anya, and eka respectively; and 
yet the verb abravit in the first clause is found to be enclitic only. The 








1 Read: tatra ‘ekdnyabhydit samarihübhyüm' ity eka$abdayoge pirvasya 
ükhyütasya udattatvam sükhüntare bhavati | ...] dásatayyün: cünudüttatoam 
eva | Ibid., p. 235. 

3$ [tis rather disappointing to find that Paul Kiparsky, Panini as a Varitionist, ( Publi- 
cations of the C. A. S. S, University of Poona, Class B, No 6 ) has not touched 
this swtra (P. 8-1-65)at all. Possibly he does not read vibhasa into it like the 
Kasika and others. i 

14 Here it may be observed that P's rule in question is with reference to chandas as a 

whole, and not with reference to this or that $akha. So, for that rule it is enough, if we 
find that under the given conditions the first verb is found to be optionally accented or 
otherwise in the Veda in general, From that point of view we do find the first verb to 
be enclitic in some Vedic passages and not enclitic in others. Hence the option, as said 
to be enjoined by P., stands all right. It may be remembered that P. is writing his 

, grammar. for the whole language, Vedic and non-Vedic, and not fora particular 

‘section of it, as for example is done by zhe authors of the Prati(stkhya)-s. Each Prati. 

. is valid for its own $a&ha, but not for sakhantara. P. has tried to frame his rules in 
such a way that they may be wide enough to cover all possible cases, at least most of 
them. Our M. is here apparently applying P.’s rule to a particular sakza, which is 
rather against the spirit of P. If we remember this, we may be able to reconcile them 
both by saying that P. has laid down vikalpa (in chandas )in general; and M has 
shown that the options therein are not open or general, but rather fixed ( vyavasthita)- 

1 M. has adduced one more illustration where ali the three clauses introduced by eka... 
eka... eka only, which, however, makes no difference in accentuation. It is :- $ronám 
éka udakdm gam dvüjati mümsdm ékah pimsati siindyabhrtam I á nimrücah 
$ábrd éke dpabharat. ... ॥ RV. 1.161. 10. 
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other illustration, also from the RV, is: dnv éko vadati yád dádati iádrüpá 
minán tddapa éka iyate (2, 13, 3 ), where the first verb, vadati, is not accented. 
as per P.'s rule. 


Coming now to the word anya, occurring in the first clause, M. points 
out that in such clauses the first verb is accented (even in the AV, unlike 
the verb connected with eka as seen above)? By way of illustration he cites : 


vrtrány anyás samithésu ji ghnate 
vratány anyó abhi raksate sádā ( RV. 7,83, 9) 


and also : 


táyor anyáh pippalam svadv atty gnasnannanyé abhi cakaSiti | ( RV. 1, 
164, 20 ), where the verb connected with the first anya,- namely, atti is 
enclitic.18 . 


M. appears to have given some further thought also to this sutra of P., 
when he writes ( with suitable illustrations} that -in such cases, however, 
where only one anyais expressly used, while the’ other is only left to be under- 
stood, this rule applies only optionally. This means that the verb associated 
-with the first anya ( which may or may not be expressly used) is optionally 
enclitic. 


As an illustration in point he cites : : 


ksémena mitró vérunam duvasyáti 
marüdbhir ugráh sibham anyá iyate || ( RV. 7, 82, 5) and 
anyá námàni krnvate suté sdca y 

anyåir enān kanyt nümabhih sparat || ( RV. 1. 161. 5) 


Hére we find that in the former ‘only one anya is expressly used while the 
other is left to be understood; while in the latter, anya is ‘expressly used in 
both the clauses; and further observe that the verb in the first clause is accen- 








it Here and in what follows, M is going still deeper into the matter and pointing out the 
. difference between clauses introduced by eka ... eka ( Or anya ) and by anya ... anya, 
_ In the former, as he points out, the first verb ( in RV ) is enclitic, while in the latter 
it is not so, which again would appear to be a case of vyavasthita vikalpa. 

11 Here M has not given illustrations for this rule from $akhüntara; but others have 
given them. Thus the SvaSiCa. cites: nydnyé dhisniya ubyánta nanyé | TaiSam, 
6. 3. 1. 6: and sthalibhir anyé gråhū grhyánte vayavydir anyè | TaiSan. 6.5.11.3, 
18 Read: yada anyasabdo na srityate tadanim vikalpena bhavati | ibid. p. 236. This 
means that in anya...anyaclauses, if one anya is not expressly read (or is only to be 
. understood ), the verb of the first clause will be wdatta only, optionally. Another 

nicety shown by M, ; 
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ted ( not enclitic ) in the former illustration, while that in the other is encli- 
tic, thus showing that in such cases the rule applies only optionally.!® 


Jt may thus be observed that though P. appears to have laid downa 
general option in this sūtra for the accentuation of the verb of the first among 
the sentences introduced by the synonymous eka and anya, none else than 
M appears to have gone deeper into the matter; and pointed out with suitable 
Illustrations how and under what conditions the option works, thus indicating 
that P.’s rule here may be said to lay down only ‘a restricted option, vyava- 
sthita vibhasa as it is technically called.?9 


All this discussion and exposition offered by M on P. 8, 1, 65 is enough 
to show that he is a keen and close critic of Veda and Ps Vyakarana. A 
. perusal of even the available portion of his commentary on the RV will show 
that he has equal mastery over other aspects of Vedic exegesis such as etyomo- 
logy, metrics, and accentuation, so much so that a careful study of his 
commentary is bound to be highly beneficial to our Veda and Vedanga studies. 


19 Here it may be seen that in RV. 7, 82, 5 the verb of the first clause ( with anya under- 
stood ), namely duvasydit, is accented, while in RV. 1, 161,5 the verb of the first 
clause, namely kravate, is enclitic, Thus the optional udatéatva of the first verb is 
demonstrated. . 

20 At the end of all this discussion M. remarks: bahv atra vaktavyam | tat sarvan 


svarünukramanydm uktam iti / ibid, p. 236, 
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RTA, SABARDUGHA AND AKA IN THE RGVEDA 
BY 
D. V. CHAUHAN 


1.1. The autochthony of the Rgveda that is the authors of the Rgvedic hymns 
is still a matter of difference of views. Some 70 years ago Rapson was of the 
view! that the region in which the hymns of the Rgveda were composed is 
clearly determined by their geographical references. About twenty-five rivers 
are mentioned; and nearly all of these belong to the system of the Indus. 
They include not only its five great, branches on the east, from which the 
Panjab, ‘the land of the five rivers, derives its name, but also tributaries 
on the north-west. We know, therefore, that the Aryans of the Rgveda 
inhabited a territory which included portions of S. E. Afghanistan, the N. 
W. Frontier Province, and the Panjab. Writing contemporarily Macdonell 
opined? that Rgveda was composed in the north-west of India. On the other 
hand, Dandekar, about 30 years later, considers? that the Veda was origi- 
nally born in the Balkh region, between 2400 and 2000 B. C., though its 
priestly revision, obscurantation, and division and arrangement into family 
collections, were accomplished later in the land of the seven rivers. Further, 
Dandekar observes‘: Ultimately, by about 1900 B. C., the Vedic Aryans 
advanced as far as the Panjab where they came across what was, perhaps, 
the last phase of the Harappa Civilization. It may be presumed that Indra, 
the warlike leader of the Vedic Aryans, administered the final crushing blow 
to the Harappa civilization of the fortified towns. 


1.2. From this résumé the fact emerges that, at least the older portion of 
the Rgveda, the family collections of the Mandalas two to seven, was compo- 
sed in a territory extending from Balkh in the Oxus basin to the Panjab. 
This tract encompasses the whole of the Afghan and Balkh countries. In the 
geography of Afghanistan, the most astounding fact is the presence of the 
Hindukush mountain, the physical extension of which goes to 600 miles from 
Kabul to the Pamirs with an average breadth of 150 miles and an altitude 
ranging from 8000 to 21,000 feet. It has already been noted® that the 


Ancient India: E. J. Rapson, Calcutta +1960, p. 20. 

Vedic Reader: A. A. Macdonell, Madras 191976, p. 109 

I. H. C. Proceedings, Bombay 1947, R. N. Dandekar, p. 49 

Ibid., p. 54 

A paper: Irrigation in the Rgveda: D. V. Chauhan, read in the Annual Session of 
the Bharat Itihas Samshodhak Mandal, Poona, 1979. 
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Hindukush has its perennial snow-line at an altitude of 15,000 feet. The 
spurs of the Hindukush have four great mountain peaks, Tirich Mir ( altitude 
25,426 feet), another Tirich Mir (24,343 ft.), Sad Istragh (24,171 ft. ) and 
a peak (22,641 ft. ) adjoining the Kachin pass in the north of the Tirich 
river, a tributary of the Kunar in its extreme north course. 


2.1. If the Afghanistan autochthony of the Rgvedic Aryans is accepted, 
and which seems comprehensively substantiated, certain corollaries follow. 
Afghanistan, being a region of majestically. austere mountain peaks crowned. 
by ever-white glacial or snow caps, it has its ówn identity and individuality 
which can hardly be expected in India where the Aryans moved later. 
Geographical and climatological impact must have been reflected in ‘the 
Rgveda, the literature produced by these Aryans. It has also to be remem- 
bered that the Rgvedic Aryans are, at any rate, Indo-Europeans. Indo-Euro- 
pean linguistic heritage has to be scrupulously identified and assessed. Post- 
Rgvedic literature, Sanskrit and Prakrit, has lost some of the traits of this 
heritage. This has already been noted by Grierson’ and others. With this 
background in sight, an attempt is made to ‘understand ría, sabardugha 
and aka. f 


3.1 Rata has been a delusive term for the Indologists. Mebendale has 
summed up the position regarding the realistic understanding of the term.® 
Roth, Grassman and Geldner all thought it to be both adjective and substan- 
tive, and in each case having more than one meaning. But Lüders has now 
very convincingly shown that in the Rgveda, rta is never used as an adjective, 
but always as a substantive, and that it has only one meaning ‘truth’. This, 
may be either just simple truth in the usual sense of the word or a magically 
active cosmic power ( Varuna II, 405). But, five years later, Mehendale 
himself has his difficulty in properly understanding the real sense of rta® in the 
following two passages — RV 4. 42. 4 : rtena putro aditer rtàva uta tridhütw 
prathayad vibhtima ( with the help of rta, ‘truth’, the truth-possessor son 
of Aditi extended the earth in three ways ) and RV. 5.63.7: rtena visvam 
bhuvanam vi rajathah ( O Mitra and Varuna ) * with the help of rta, truth 

you two rule the whole world.’ 


I would submit another passage where the terms ría and satya havei 
come together where ría has a quite different connotation from truth. RV. 
3. 54. 3 reads : vuvor rtam rodasi satyam astu ( * O earth and div, let your rta, 


6 The Kafirs of the Hindukush : G. S. Robertson, Karachi 21974, map against p. 658. 

7 LSI VII, Part 2, p. 8. “ The modern Dardic languages still possess almost unaltered 
and in common use, words which in India are hardly found except in Vedic Sanskrit, ” 

8 Studies in Historical Lexicography : A. M. Ghatge, Poona 1973, p. 76. 

9 Liiders on Varuna: M. A. Mehendale ( Marathi) Pune, 1977, p, 31. 
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the everlasting mountain snow be existing °). The 7a here is quite different 
from truth. 


3.2 The Rgvedic root r is an Indo-European term existing in all main langua- 
ges. Etymological works mention different forms and their developed senses 
in different languages. R exists only in the Indo-Aryan. In other Indo- 
European languages its forms are different. In the Greek language it is ra, ar, 
in Balto-slav ir, ur, in Zend ir, etc. In the Lithuanian ir means ‘to row’! 
Entwistle and Morison have noted IE *lei * flow’ with Lithuanian /ietuva 
* riparians ° and Latin /itus * shore ° littoral * coastal. ८ Lithunia and Latvia 
belong to this root. Burrow records!” the r, rnoti ‘ rises’ ( p. 322), rcchati 
* goes ° ( p. 329 ), but not in the sense of flowing, though he records urmi 
* wave १ ( pp. 86, 184 ) and irmya ° undulating ° ( p. 184 ) from the root r. 


3.3. R,iyarti occurs many times in the Rgveda. Monier Williams gives many 
senses of * going,’ * moving, ' but not the sense of * flowing.’ But the term 
rtu, in addition to many meanings of developed senses, means * the menstrual 
discharge in women.’ This points to the fact that r has in fact existed in the 
Indo-Aryan in the basic sense of flowing, discharge. Rtva, according to 
Tandya Brahmana and Apastamba, means timely or mature semen; time of 
procreation. This indicates the condition of flowing in men and women. In 
the AV 14. 2. 37; 13. 3. 29 rtviyà means a woman in ber course. Artika 
from r * to flow, discharge * means an elder sister, but basically a sister who 
has reached her menstruation stage. Artava ‘ menstrual’ Grtavi ‘a mare’ 
and artveyi * a woman in her courses’ all indicate the sense of flowing. It is 
significant that a lexicon records rtam to mean ‘ water ° and rta is the name 
ofariver. A lexicon records r meaning ‘ heaven’. But the real meaning 
ought to be div or dyauh. Heaven is a wrong word to represent div which is a 
part and parcel of the earth. Heaven is, according to the Christian thinking, 
* the abode of Gods, the angels and the spirits of the righteous after death °. 
The concept is un-Rgvedic. Hence r means div which, under the Afghan 
climatological conditions, is snow-capped and flowing ( in the hot season ).. 
Monier Williams also notes arna which is r with a suffix na and means * flood, 
stream.’ Arnava means ‘ a wave, a sea." Similarly aritr (RV 2. 42.1 and 
9.95. 2) mentioned by the same source with Indo-European equivalents, 
belongs here. Aritra ( RV 10. 46. 7) * propelling, driving ° and ( RV 1.46. 8) 
* an oar’ belong to the root r. i 


10 Yubhātah Sanskrtam Prati: G. B. Palsule, Delhi, 1978, p. 21. See also Monier- 
Williams. 

3 Russian and Slavonic Languages : Entwistle and Morison, London, १1964, p. 17, 

312 The Sanskrit Language: T. Burrow, London, 21965. 
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The term svar-ga occurs only in the Atharvaveda and has all along been 
wrongly translated into Christian terms as heaven. Svarga is only div and 
further only that portion which is perennially snow-covered, always shining 
more brightly, day and night. 


The term ira * food, nourishment’ occurs in the Rgveda. In RV 5.83.4 
it means ‘water, any drinkable fluid? Jrā is r with the termination a for the 
feminine. Jravati ( RV 7. 99.3) is ‘full of waters.’ It is the name ofa 
river in the Panjab in larer times. IIa * food, nourishment, ? so numerous in 
the Rgveda, is simply a dialectal variation of ira. Irdvati ( RV 5.69.2 ) ‘of 
water ° and ( RV. 5. 63. 6 ) * full of nourishment °, according to Sdyana, are 
cogeners ofr only. dra in the Kausitaki Upanisad, m. * a. cavity ? is merely 
* a tank or puddle ' and belongs to r in its Vrddhied form. Irina (RV 1. 186. 
9; 8. 4. 3; 87. 13; 10. 34. 1, 9) * a water course ' also belongs here. 


RV 3.54.3 records the praise by people: yuvor rtam rodasi satyam 
astu (* O Earth and div, let your snow-caps, glaciers be existing.’ ). So too 
the next stanza RV 3.54.4 : 

Uto hi vam Pürvya avividre 
rtàvari rodasi satyavacah 9 
(* And, O earth and div, the seekers of truth of the past, have already known 
your snow-covers, glaciers.’ ). In connection with the fights, persons had seen 
this part. This whole hymn describes glacial summits and their surroundings. 
In the 20th re the term is vrsanah parvatasah * dripping, flowing mountains.’ 
The next hymn RV 3.55 describes the special feature, the asuratva of the 
devas, dwellers of the div, in the phrase mahad devanam asuratvam ekam. 


The word asura is made up of the nown asu and the possessive termina- 
tion ra (as in अटक dhira), thus yielding the sense * possessor of gsu."13 
Asu is vital breath, essense. The statements are significant — 


Samiddhe agnau rtam it vadema / RV 3. 55. 3c : * In the kindled fire we 
speak only of snow. ’ 


Rtasya te sadasi ile antar | 3. 55. 12c: ‘In your home of snow I 
praise.’ 

Rtasya sã payasd apinyata ila | 3. 55. 13c : € With the water of snow she 
provided nourishment.’ ; 


Rtasya sadma vi carami vidvān | 3. 55. 14c : ‘Knowing the home of 
glacier I move extensively. ° 


1$ Vedic Mythological Tracts : R., N. Dandekar, Delhi, 1979, p. 327. 
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In brief, Deval tvasta savità vi$varüpah puposa prajah purudha jajana ] 
1980 Deva ( the parjanya, the rain god), the artificer, the provider creates 
and nourishes the people on all sides 


There are innumerable such references especially in the older portion 
of the Rgveda, to rta * snow’. 


3.4 The fact that r, rta * that which flows, water, snow ° has been an Indo- 
European base, is substantiated from the Russian and Central Asian place- 
names. Toponomastics, widely known and recognised to be the most con- 
servative, the most reluctant to accept innovations from other languages! is 
of help here. As noted by Entwistle and Morison,!5 river-names are often 
a criterion of ancient residence 


3.4.1 In this connection the river Irtysi is of great significance. It is one 
of the two main feeder rivers of the great Ob, north-flowing, emptying in the 
Ob Gulf. It is the left wing river. It rises in the Pamirs. Jt passes through 
the lake Jajsan lying on 48°, 84°. It has to be noted that the term Irtys is 
only a dialectal variation of the base rta with a termination 5, sh. The great 
Ob, Apah originates in the northern part of the Kazachstan State. A right 
hand tributary of the Ob has a tributary which has two small river branches, 
named Anuj, the eastern branch and Alej, the western one. The terms Anuj 
and Alej are, in fact, dialectal variations of the base rta, both meaning streams 
fed by the snows. 


3.4.2 There is a river Ili emptying in the lake ( ozero, derived from udra ) 
‘Balkhash. It is a northern-flowing river. The Ili town ( 43^, 78° ) is situated 
on its right bank. It originates in the watershed of the Tienshan mountains 
which have the Peak Pobedy ( * victory °.) rising to an altitude of 24,407 feet. 
This Russian territory has Peak Communisma 24,591 ft. the highest in the 
USSR, and the Peak Lenina 23,406 1.7 The term Ili has as its base only r 
with a termination i. The river Ili passes through the Kapcagaskoje lake. 
There is Arys ( 48°, 68") on the left bank of a tributary of the Syr Darya. 
In Ary-s, the first component indicates to r * water, river’ $ being a suffix. 


3.4.3. Aral sea in the north of Uzbekistan is well-known. It'is the biggest 
Jake of Uzbekistan and has an area of 68,700 square kilometres. It is the 
second biggest lake in the USSR, and the fourth in the world. Its average 


14 East and West, Vol. 25(1975): A. L. Hromov, Jagnobskij Jazyk, reviewed by 
Gustav Glaesser, p. 515 

15 Loc. Cit. p. 17 

16 Map of USSR, Moscow News Supplement, 1979. Scale 1 cm. = 80 km. Russian rivers 
and places may be referred to this map 

Y Readers’ Digest Atlas, 
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depth is 16.4 metres. If the stems r and rta are related, Aral is only rta, the . 
final t changing to 1. 


3. 4. 4. The Ural river empties in the Caspian in its north-east bulge. The 
‘Ural takes its rise in a region 55^, 59°45’ and has Orsk, Orenburg, Uralsh 
and Gurjev as its tributaries. Similar to Aral, it is the cogener of the 
Sanskrit rtg, with a slight dialectal change. The southern tributary of the 
Ural meeting it at Orsk is the Or river. Or is related to rta 

3.4.5. A left bank tributary of the Ural river is the Ilek river Ile being 
related to r 


3. 4. 6. In the southern territory of the Ural river there is a small river Uil 
and a twon of the same name. Uil is cogener of rta -- 


3. 4.7. There is a well-known lake Urmia in the north-west Iran bordering 
Kurdistan which at present remains parcelled between the states of Iran, 
Iraq- Turkey and USSR. Recently it was named Rezaia. It has already 
been suggested that Urmia is cogener of the root r * to flow’ with a suffix mi. 


3.4.8. Inthe north Uzbekistan, there is a town Urgench on the left bank 
of the Amu Darya.! It was founded in the mid-17th century. It was named 
after an ancient town of the same name 150 kms. to n.w. Alternate names 
of this ancient town existing in the first century A. D. are Urgens or Yurganj. 
It is reasonably certain that this ancient town-name is cogeneric of r-kantha 
where the first component stands for a river, while the second one is a D 
for city in the language of the Sakas, Scythians. It is seen here that r has‘ 
changed to ur- and the term kantha of the Sanskrit record to -gene, gench, or 
-ganj . Another form of uris yur. This is noteworthy in this that a of the 
Sanskrit changes to y- in the Yidgha Munji!J? It is to be noted that this 
feature extends to Uzbekistan. Yarkand river crossing the 40th latitude at 
78" longitude, is the cogener of ar-kantha, the city in the snows. 


3.4.9. There is an Alichur river in the Pamir, parallel to the 38th north 
latitude. It is also called Ghund ( Skt. und, ud * water °), Dara when it meets 
the Oxus in its northerly course. It rises at an altitude of 13,400 ft. in the 
vicinity of the Neza Tash. There is Irim Yas pass to the east of the above 
mentioned pass. It is reasonable to see that Ali-the first component in the 
river-name and Irim are related to 7 ‘flowing, water’. 


3.4.10. In the Avesta, rta has changed to asa. In the Irim Yas (pass), 





18 Soviet Uzbekistan: L. N. Babushkin, Moscow 1973, p. 165. 
19 Indo-Iranian Frontier Languages, Vol. 2: G. Morgenstierne, Oslo 1938, p. 71, 
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the second neighbour Yas is only Asa; thé Rgvedic rta snow? in that in 
certain Galcha dialects a > y. This explains the Yasin glacier (36° 15’, 73° ). 


4.1. The term sabardugha occurs 12 times in the Rgveda (1.20.3; 121.5; 
134.4; 168.9; 3.55.12, 16; 6.48.11; 8.1.10; 9.12.7; 10.61.11, 17 and 69.8). 
Burrow has observed that sabar-is an obsolescent stem preserved as the 
first member of a compound?? and. has: related to savar-, savana ‘ milked 
at the Soma-pressing’. Ttis.an IE stem with equivalents German, saf, saft, 
Eng. sap, Lat. sapio, sapor ‘juice’. Sabardugha means dripping water and 
applied, directly or impliedly, to ta as in RV 3.55.12 and 16. RV. 8.1.9 and 
10 describe the same phenomenon of the oozing of snow. Asvasah in verse 
9 is waters and not horses as interpreted by Sayana. As observed by Burrow 
the word hàSX;one out of currency. Sabar- survives only in the river name 
Sabaramati, sanctified by the association of Mahatma Gandhi. Sdbara has 
left its inheritance. in the river name Savala, a right-bank tributary of the 
Terna river in the Dharashiv district in Maharashtra. i 


4.2.1 On the Iranian side also the term has not been very popular. But in 
the Galcha languages glacier is called xayoz.! Sayoz is cogener of Rgvedic 
' sabar-duh. In the Iranian dukh-tan represents Vedic duh-. It emerges that 
Sayoz * glacier ' is the counterpart of sabardugh * a glacier, snow-capped peak ’. 
Kafiristan abounds in glaciers and Yidgha country is adjacent to the former 
The country name Yidgha is cogener of Hindu-Ka.?? Steingass records 
that Shaburghau ( 36°, 64^ ) is the ancient name of the city of Balkh. Hàmün-. 
Sabari is a famous lake in the ancient Seistan.?  Sabari is the development 
of the Rgvedic sabar-. Shubur-Kuduk is a town (48°, 57°) in the uppermost 
reaches of the Uil river lying in the marshes of the Caspian Sea. The river 
disappears in the marshes to the east of the Ural river, west of Kizylkuga 
(see USSR map). The first member shubur is reminiscent of the Vedic 
sabar-, and the second component of the’ Saka term kanthaka ‘city’ with a 
suffix k. The kuduk here is equivalent to gench, or ganjin the town name 
Urgench in Uzbekistan discussed above. On the disappearing Zeravshan 
river, to the south of the ancient Bukhara ( —Skt. Vihara) city, lies a small 
town Sverdlov, sverd the first member of which is the Rgvedic sabar- ( see 
the map ). 


4.2.2. The Syr Darya stands second after the Amu Darya among the 
Central Asian rivers in the amount of water carried by them. It plays an 


?0 Burrow : loc. cit., p. 127. , 

"1 Indo-Iranian Frontier Languages: G. Morgenstierne, Vol. 2, see glacier. 
22 Ibid., p. 16 and $8 118 and 164. 

28 ABORI, Vol. 55, D. V. Chauhan. 
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exceptionally important part in the life of Uzbekistan and neighbouring 
republics of Kirghizia, Tajikistan and Kazakhstan. It takes its beginning 
from the Naryan river which is fed by the glacial and snow waters of the 
Central Tien Shan. The Naryn soon merges with the Kara Darya to form 
the Syr Darya. A fact suggests itself that the term syr is cogenerically 
related to the Rgvedic sabar-(dugha). In the stem sabar- the labiality only 
is lost and resultant saer- has assumed the form syr. It is significant to 
remember that this river takes its origin in the glaciers and snow-covered 
peaks, 


4.2.3. There are only two glaciers in Uzbekistan. Called Severtsov and 
Batyrbai they lie in the western part of the Hissar Range. Toponomastic 
considerations prevail here. Severtsov seems a reasonable successor or 
counterpart of Rgvedic sabarduh, the term duh changing into -tso ( equi- 
valent phonetically to c,j). Possibly the presence of the glacier name 
Severtsov by the side of sabarduh, may be useful in arriving at the autochthony 
of the Rgvedic composers. 


5.1 The terms akü-pàra ( RV 10.190.1, 5.39.2), aki (RV 1.14.9), ake ( RV. 
2.1.10) and ake-ni-pa ( RV. 4.45.6) can be noted. Mayrhofer has recorded 
that aki in akii-para is only ka, Latin aqua, ‘water, river’. Aka means 
‘snow’. Aki also belongs here. Ak and av ‘to flow’, avata in the Rgveda 
meaning ९ stream, river’, ap * water? and dp ‘ river’ indicate their cogenerity 
to the IE akw, labio velar occulsive. 


5.2 It seems certain that this term was constantly used at a certain period by 
the Rgvedic people in the Pamir tract. Many place names with ak as the first 
member of a compound are current even today. Ak-su is the name ofa 
river, a tributary of the easterly flowing Tarim river (Sita of the Buddhist). 
There is Ak-lüsh town at an altitude of 12,600 ft. The Ak-baital pass 
(alt. 15,070 ft.) lies in the Gorno Badakhshan area of Soviet Tajikistan (38° 
30’, 73° 45’). To the east lies Ak Berdi (15,100 ft.) with the location of 38° 
30’, 74° 30". Ak Chiragh town (37° 90’, 76°) and Axajan-bulak (38° 45’, 
76^ ) are noteworthy.?6 


Morgenstierne has recorded that * ice ° has the word yax in the Ormuri 
and Ormuri of Kaniguram, ix in Parachi, y3x in Sanglechi, yix and yaz in 
the Wakhi?" Modern Iranian uses yax for ice. Steingass has collected 


24 Soviet Uzbekistan: L. N. Babushkin, Moscow, 1973, p.24. 1 
25 Ibid., p. 41.2 

2 pPSIX,Map,p.455 ४ 

21 Morgenstierne, Joc.ci#, Index, ‘ice’, 
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about a score of words and phrases related to yakh. Yakhshani-dan, causative 
of yakhshi-dan ‘ to have a horse carried’ is noteworthy. Yakh-farosh-i 
Neishapur carries a moral of a story. A beggar of Neishapur bought ice with 
the money which he collected each day, and carried it in a-wallet for sale 
about the streets and- markets, but allowed it to melt before he disposed 
ofit. Hence a foolish person. 


6. Rta and sabarduh are Indo-European stems current in all important 
languages. But aka is an Indo-Iranian usage, retained in the present day 
Iranian only. 


THE CONCEPT OF SUSUPTA IN ADVAITA VEDANTA 
BY 
A. O. FORT 


The concept of deep, dreamless sleep ( susupta] i ) has figured promi- 
nently in the thought of Advaita Vedanta. Deep sleep, many advaitins hold, 
is not mere passive resting; it actually illuminates an aspect of the funda- 
mental reality not apparent in waking (jagrat) or dream ( svapna ). The- 
discussion of deep sleep in the Vedanta is, as Sengupta writes, “ not only a 
psychological analysis of the mind, but rather a cornerstone of Advaita 
metaphysics.’ 


This paper will trace two differing viewpoints on the nature of deep 
sleep in the Vedanta. The first claims that in susupta one knows nothing, as 
if “gone to destruction " ( Chandogya Upanisad, Gaudapadakarikas ). 
The other ( Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, Sankara ) holds that susupta is a condi- 
tion of pure bliss and the true form (svarüpa) of brahman, the non-dual 
reality. The main emphasis here will be on the latter view, particularly San- 
kara's position. . 


Deep sleep is discussed twice in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad ( BaU ). 
In 2. 1. 16-19, Ajatasatru instructs Gargya about the nature of the sleeping 
person. AjataSatru states that when one sleeps, the self which consists of 
awareness ( vij7id@namaya purusa ) withdraws its sense-functions and rests in 
the heart, moving only via internal channels ( hita ). In susupta, one knows 
nothing, resting as would a king or a brahmana. This “ knowing nothing ” 
is termed the extreme quiescence ( atighni ) of bliss ( @nanda ). 


The concept of blissful, complete rest is again addressed in Yajfia- 
valkya’s well-known instruction to Janaka in BaU 4. 3 about the light of the 
self. Yajfiavalkya says that after dreaming, the self enjoys sarhprasada 
( blissful rest), roaming about unimpeded ( asanga), seeing good and evil 
and then returning to dream ( svapna ).2 


. Yajfiavalkya further states that susupti is svapnanta, the end of sleep, 
without desires or dreams, and that in deep sleep, one is embraced by the 
fully conscious self ( prajfana atman, the precursor of prajsia in the Mandà- 








1 A Critique of the Vivarana School, Calcutta, F. K. L Mukhopadhyay, 1959, p. 217. 
2 We shall see that sasiprasáda figures prominently in Sankara's writings, but there it 
, is defined as pure, non-dual bliss, without any roaming or seeing. - 
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kya Upanisad ). In addition, there is no cessation ( vind@Sa ) of the seeing of 
the seer in this state; no other exists which one might see, or sense in any 
other way. This ** end of sleep " is blissful and the highest goal ( parama 
sampad ). 

The Chandogya Upanisad ( ChU ) passage ( 8. 7-12) holds that susupta 
is far from being blissful and non-dual * seeing.” In this passage, Prajapati 
instructs Indra on the nature of the self. Indra rejects the ideas that the true 
self is known in waking and dreaming. Prajapati then tells him that the self 
is unified ( samasta ) and blissful ( samprásanna ) in deep sleep. Instead of . 
accepting this as the highest teaching, Indra points out that in sleep one 
knows neither himself nor others, and one seems to be ** gone to destruction ° 
( vinasam eva apita ). Thus, Indra finds no satisfaction in this idea. 


Prajápati agrees to reveal another, final teaching : the self is immortal 
and not embodied ( asarira ), while sleep still takes place in the mortal body. 
Although the ChU agrees with the BaU that one does not see another in 
susupta, it rejects the idea that sleep is highest bliss; rather, the embodied 
mortal seems ** gone to destruction? — which hardly seems to be one's 
desired end. | 


| In the Mandtkya Upanisad ( MaU ), the fifth vakya seems to borrow 
from the BaU analysis in that it describes the sleep state as bliss ( ananda ), 
being unified ( ekibhüta ) and massed consciousness ( prajfianaghana ), as well 
as reiterating part of BaU 4.3. 19. Susupti is also mentioned as the limit 
or measure ( miti, like BAU anta ? ) of the other states. 


Gaudapáda, reputedly the teacher of Sankara's teacher, is less concer- 
ned in his karikas on the MaU with sleep than dream and its relation with 
waking (see esp. prakarana 2). He appears more influenced by the ChU 
conception of susupta than by the BaU. In prakarana one, the term susupta 
is not used; sleep is referred to as prājña, full consciousness ( 1-4, 11-2). 
He emphasizes that sleep is one of three changing states, different from 
turiya, the immortal fourth. Sleep is different from waking and dream as it 
is not tied to cause and effect ( karya-karana ) ; prajfia is strictly causal. 


In I. 13-15, Gaudapada refers to sleep as nidra ( rest, sleep ) without 
dream ( svapna ), adding that in this condition one is ignorant of reality 
( tattva-ajfiana ). Duality is not perceived ( agrahana ), but lies in seed ( bija) 
- form in sleep. In III, 34-36, Gaudapada suggests that in sleep the mind 
passively rests (/7 ); the mind ( manas) is not properly controlled ( nigrhita ) 
in susupta. The luminous reality is beyond dream and sleep. 


` Sankara, the great acütya of Advaita Vedana, does not follow Gauda- 
pada’s ideas, and aligns himself firmly with the BaU view. In an early 
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` commentary on MaU 4-5,3 he demonstrates agreement with BaU 4. 3, raising 
the points he will again stress in the BaU-bhasya. He writes that the mental 
manifestations ( vrttis 4) of dream arise from ignorance caused by desire and 
actions ( karma-kama-avidya ); however, deep sleep is undivided and blissful 
consciousness ( ekibhuta, ananda, prajfüana-ghana, eic. ). Sankara does 
accept Gaudapada’s view ( I, 13-15 ) to the extent of saying that in sleep, 
reality is unperceived ( tattva-agrahana ). 


One idea mentioned here (and in another early work, the Upadesa- 
sahari ) but not in later commentaries is the concept of sleep as seed ( bija ). 
Discussing GK I, 2, Sankara states that while sleep is without particularity 
( vifesa-abhava ), it is also the seed of creation ( prasava-bija, or IV, 88: 
- sarvapravrtti-bija ). In IIT, 34-5, he writes that mental manifestation is from 
illusory ignorance ( avidyà-moha ),. and sleep is the seed of the unreal appear- 
ance of ignorance. Sleep has undivided ( avifesa ) but also dull, “ dark ” 
( tamas ) form ( riipa). The controlled ( nigrhita | nirvikalpa ) mind is free 
from all seeds of ideas like ignorance ( avidyadi-pratyaya ) and other mental 
conditions ( vasanas ). 


The Upadesasühasri, which seems heavily influenced by the GK (see 
verse sections 10, 17 etc. ), reiterates that sleep is the seed of waking and 
dream, consisting of dullness ( tamomaya, 16. 18) and ignorance ( ajfana, 
17.25). Sankara repeatedly states that the three states are unreal ( asattva, 
16. 18, 17. 65, 10. 4). 


However, the Upade$asühasri does say that sleep is in some sense 
better than waking and dream, for the illusory world of duality is not percei- 
ved in susupta (17.20), and suffering ( duhkha) ceases in sleep ( Prose 
2. 45, 73 ). All transformations ( vikriya ) are adventitious ( agantuka ) and 
do not appear in sleep -there the self's true form ( svarupa ) is attained 
( Prose 2. 86-9 ). 


In later commentaries, Sankara largely ignores the seed aspect of 
susupta. A possible explanation is that Gaudapada's influence waned as 





3 There is some disagreement as to whether Sankara wrote the MaU-bhasya. Follow- 
ing Hacker ( * Notes on MaU and S. Agama Sastravivarana, 9 India Maior, Ensink 
and Gaeffke, eds., Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1972), I think this text is authentically 
Sankara, but an early effort. All important advaita technical terms appear ( avidyü, 
adhyasa, etc, ) The drstantas are typically Snakaran ( rope-sanke, mayavin ) as is 
the reliance on हाणी, esp. BaU. and CAU. However, the philosopher's hand is 
less sure and éruti quotations less wide-ranging than “ later ” Sankara. 

4 All translations of Indian epistemological concepts tend to be awkward. Vrééis or 
vüsanüs ate, I believe, a little less than mental“ modes " but more than “ fluctua- 
tions;" thus, I term them “ conditions " or '* manifestations.” 
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Saükara's ideas matured ; thus he chose to abandon the concept of sleep as 
seed. It is, however, quite clear that Gaudapada's view of susupta | nidrà as 
passive ignorance ( vs. the fourth, turiya )is different in important respects 
from the mature Satkara (and BaU ) view. 


This view is evident in Sankara’s bhasyas on BaU 2. 1. 19, and 4. 3. 
15-34, CAU 8, and to a lesser extent in the Brahma-sütra ( BS) bhasya. His 
commentary on BaU 2. 1. 19 introduces his two main themes regarding 
susupta, i. e., that it is equivalent to samprasada (serene rest) and that its 
nature is without any consciousness of particulars ( viSesa-vijfiana-abhava ). 


Sankara examines these themes more closely beginning with 4. 3, 15. 
Here (and BS I. 3. 8), he gives the etymology of samprasada as samyak 
prasidati, becoming completely tranquil and suggesting serenity. The self ' 
in deep sleep is beyond all sorrows ( tirno hi tadà sarváti-Sokàn ) However, 
the tranquillity of sleep is impermanent; one must return from it to 
waking and dream. In this sense, then, sleep is the seed of other states. 


In 4. 3. 17-19, Sahkara writes that the self is other than the three 
states, without any conditions ( dharma-vilaksana ). In sleep, though, the 
self enters its true form, where “ sleeping, it desires nothing at all."5 While 
waking and dream are linked to cause and effect ( karya-kürana ), susupta is 
the nest ( niga ) where the Atman, like a tired bird, can go to rest? 


While susupta is merely one member of the state-series, the self achie- 
ves luminosity ( svayamjyotistva ) only in sleep ( BaU 4. 3. 22-3). The 
self-luminous atman is not “ seized १ ( grah) as something external in sleep, 
since all is unified ( ekibhava? ); instead, the self is known directly ( pratya- 
Ksatah, or saksat in 4. 3. 34). 


This point is related to one of Saükara's-most important assumptions. 
He believes that there is a form of * seeing” which is beyond that of the 
organs of perception ( karanas ). In everyday seeing, we use the mind and 
senses to perceive particularized knowledge ( visesa-vijüana ). This incons, 
tant and deluded seeing appears during waking and dream, and is due to 
avidya. The higher seeing is self-luminous, direct, and eternal ( avinasi, 
explicitly contradicting Indra in the ChU ). This is the seeing experienced 
in sleep. 








5 supto na katicana kümarm kamayate (4. 3. 19, MaU 5). Thisis also known as the 
brajria form of the self, without any conditions.. 

6 Anandagiri follows Sa&kara's view quite closely, but here, and elsewhere, he stresses 
the karanatva of sleep, and the absence of duhkha (rather than blissfulness ). 

T Ekibhüva does not appear in the BüU, so itis possible that Sankara is taking his lead 
from the MaU, र 
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Inthe Upadesasahasri, Saükara asserts that consciousness ( caifanya } 
is;not. some'externally. seen;thing ( drs/a ); but seeing ( drsti ) is itself pure 
consciousness, This objectless, luminous seeing is: present in sleep. 


The 4. 3. 34 commentary summarizes Safikara's view: the self-luminous 

. Atman is highest bliss, marked by the serene rest-of sleep. This samprasada 
state is an analogy for liberation ( moksa )*, but it is also flawed because it is 
not permanent; one falls from ( pracyut ) serene rest and returns to everyday: 
* reality." ( sanisdra-vyavahara ), again taking part in the unceasing flow of 
the states. Ultimately, the self moves untouched ( asariga ) among these states. 


| The way in which Sankara deals with ChU 81° is not fully congruent 
with the above view. ChU 8.11 introduces Prajapati’s instruction on deep 
sleep, stating that “ when sleeping, the unified, serene self does not experience 
dreams. "1 As we have seen, Indra rejects the serene rest ( sariprasáda ) 
aspect by saying-that one does not know oneself or others in sleep, and thus 
seems gone to destruction. Since “ vindsam-eva apita”, Indra concludes “ T 
see no satisfaction here  ( naham atra bhogyam pas$yami ). 


This seems a strong objection against taking deep sleep as bliss. One 
knows nothing in sleep, not even bliss. Sankara handles this problem by 
making a small but highly significant change in Indra's complaint. He writes 
that the knowledge of the sleeper just seems to be destroyed (na sa susup- 
tasya jfanam dréyate "to vinasta iva — vs. ChU eva). Indra’s eva stresses 
the “ gone to destruction " while Sankara’s iva weakens it. Sankara further 
claims that the true form of the self is free from the flaws ( 4०54 ) of the three 
states. What exactly is the flaw of deep sleep ? One is tempted to agree with 
Indra that its fault is not knowing anything, because it appears to be “‘ gone 
to destruction i l 


„i In his commentary on 8.12.1 regarding the non-embodied self ( asarira. 
ütman),? Saükara rejects, any idea that the sarmiprasáda atman (which he 








8 sa drsH, tac caitanyam, (Prose 2. 93) See also 17. 24 and 18. 97, and BaUbha- 
sya 1. 4. 10 on two types of “ seeing 
9. BSbhüsye on Il. 3. 40 says that one is sukha in both samprasadz and mukti ava- 
sthas. It also repeats that the self in steep is embraced by the prajna atman ` 
10 His comments on 8. 3. 4 and 8. 6. 3 presage 8. 12. 3 and 8. 11. 1 respectively. In 8. 3. 4» 
he writes that sleep is serene due to abandoning visaya-indriya-sanyoga and renoun- 
cing SariraémabhGvand; 8. 6.3 adds that susupta is without bahya-visaya-sam- 
parka-janita-kGlusya. 
ll suptah samastah smprasannah svapnam tia vijanati, esa ütmü Į ChU 8.6 3 
repeats this, but drops esa dima 
19 The self, marked by san:prasada, is beyond -the body with its three states Embo- 
diedness arises from attachment to desires and external objects, and the asarira 
ütman does not‘ touch” ('sprs ):desires and objects " 
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himself says is beyond the three states in BaV 4.3.17-19, though susupta is 
obviously one) is not bliss but instead is “ gone to destruction”. First, as 
we Saw by the iva above, susupta does not really entail destruction. There 
may be no embodiedness,!3 but this is not vina£sa. 


Further, Saükara says that the purpose of the vindsa reference is to 
refute attachment to desires and the idea of embodiedness. He holds that 
Sruti intends to establish non-embodiedenss rather than any sort of destruc- 
tion. Thus, it seems Sankara is altering Indra‘s position. to correspond to 
the BZU ( and his own ) view 


Sankara’s final reference to the self in sleep makes clear his emphasis 
on sleep as not merely another state but as a serene rest immediately reveal- 
ing the highest self. In CAU. 8.12.3, Sruti says, “ the serenely resting self, 
, arising from the body, attains the highest luminosity and appears in its true 
form - this is the highest self.14 Sankara adds that the samprasada form of 
the Jiva (embodied being) is the highest self; it is unmanifest ( avyakta ) 
versus manifest self in waking and dream 


Regarding sleep, Saükara's Brahmasiitra-bhasya generally follows the 
above texts and commentaries. However, the major emphasis is on the 
absence of all particularity ( vi$esa ) in susupta.!5 In BS I. 3. 19-20, Sankara 
does bring out the blissful aspect. He states that although susupta is without 
any particularized knowledge, the knower ( vijnatr ) is not denied in sleep; the 
knower is the self. The Saniprasdda form of the Jiva is the director of the 
“cage” of the body and senses in waking ( dehendriya-pa jara-adhyaksa ) 
and the experiencer of vasanas ( mental manifestations ) in dream. In sleep, 
the non-embodied, faultess ( apahatapapma ) self: which consists of light is 
approached 


Commenting on BS II. 3. 18, Sankara replies implicitly in another way 
to Indra's complaint of being “ gone to destruction " : he claims that in 
susupta, “ the self is not aware due to the absence of objects, not due to lack 
of consciousness. "!$ He repeats that pure consciousness shines luminously, 
without any objects to reflect it. He adds in 11.3.31 that avidyà in seed form 
. causes awakening from sleep. This is the only mention of a bija in sleep in 
Saükara's later work 


18 
14 


na hi susuptikGle Sarira-sambandho'sti, BU 2. 1. 19 commentary. 

esa samprasado' asmüc-charirat-samutthaya param jyotir upasampadya svena 

rüpena abhinispadyate, sa uttama purusah. ChU 8.3. 4 repeats this, but ends 

with esa Gima 

15 the self in sleep is ufidhi-krta-visesa-abhava (1.1.9), Visega-vijnüna-abhüva 
(1.3. 19), visesa-vijnina-upasama (MIL 2. 7), and visesa-satijna-abhava 
CIV. 4. 16) 

16 visaya-abhavad iyam acetyamünata, na caitanya-abhavad, 
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Badarayana himself takes up deep sleep in III. 2. 1-9, but does not 
address the bliss/ignorance question. Instead, he focusses on where in the 
body sleep takes place and how the self returns from sleep. Safkara states 
that brahman is the residence ( sthana ) of susupta” without any mixing with 
the conditions ( upüdhis) of waking and dream. Since one is unified and 
testing in pure being ( sat), one knows nothing. The same person who went 
to sleep re-awakens, for he must pick up unfinished karma and is still subject 
to avidya. 

. Thus, Saükara's concept of the self in sleep contains two aspects : a 
saniprasada ( serene rest ) side emphasizing the immediately ( saksat) known 
self as luminous bliss and consciousness, and a “ non-particularized ” side, 
stressing the absence of objects, or any limitations of mind, body, or senses. 
Sankara rejects the idea that in sleep one is “ gone to destruction”, and dis- 
agrees with Gaudapada’s view (and a common Western one) that deep sleep 
is passive resting and ignorance of reality. Instead of being unconscious, he 
feels one is not conscious of particularity. 


The self is without the faults of the three states. The fault of susupta 
(despite being the true form of the self) seems to lie in its non-permanence 
( anityatā ); the enjoyment of sleep is only temporary. The self, untouched 
(-asariga ), passes to and from it ceaselessly, and since it is transient, sleep 
cannot be ultimately satisfying. 

. Suregvara and later advaitins accepted Sankara's view of deep sleep to 
a great degree. They made some further refinements regarding its nature and 
status, but left intact the basic idea of the self in sleep as blissful and self- 
luminous. 

In his BaU-bhasya-varttika, Sureśvara follows Sankara, but puts more 
stress on the difference of the self from the three states. He writes that 
waking and dream are alike ( tulya, 1122 ),* mere mental manifestations 
(vasanamátra, 981), and illusory ( mrs, 2.1.296 ). Sleep is causal, non- 
dual, and direct experience ( anubhiiti, 192-3). It is also pure consciousness 
(prajfia, 978, 2.1. 330-2). 

The self is different from ( 1053) and witness of (saksin, 1293) the 
three states. SureSvara stresses the transience of these states!?, claiming that 








7 वा, 2. 7: brahma tu anapayi supti-sthana and dima eva subti-sthüna. 

18 All references are from BaUbhàsya-vürttika 4. 3, unless otherwise noted. 

19 In 4. 3, 1053-60. Suregvara describes three sub-divisions in each state : jagrat-jagrat- 
ratiocination, jagrat-suapna-mrseksana ( false perception ), jagrat-susupta-kima- 

+ di-vigaya-asakta, svapna-jagrat - acting as if awake in dream, svapna-svapna - 
dream within dream, svapna-susupta-forgotten dream, susupta-jagrat-- foolishness. 
susupta-svapna - peacefulness, susupta-susupta-aikaimya-tativa-qsambodha. The 
self is the witness of these states. . _ 3 
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the self moves progressively among the three ( krama-sanicarin, 1114), itself 
beyond all attachment ( sarva-sarnga-vyatita, 1370). It enters them due to 
being imagined as impure from ignorance ( 913) 


The latter part of the 4.3 commentary is largely devoted to showing the 
self-luminosity ( syayanijyotistva ) of the self. Like Sankara, SureSvara 
writes that the Atman is not ignorant in susupta, but luminousness itself 
(1387, 1406). As it shines luminously, it'is without the fault of particula- 
rized knowledge ( visesa-vij&ana, 1288). ` 


Although many later advaitins follow Sankara, the idea of sleep as 
ignorance does sometimes still arise. Prakasatman, for example, holds that 
sleep is pure ajriana. No mental manifestations ( vrttis ) cover ( avarana )-or 
are projected ( viksepa) upon the self.in sleep; there is a just a pure avidya 
yrtti. Avidya is revealed -directly to the witness-self ( saksin). This concep- 
tion of sleep de-emphasizes the serene, blissful rest aspect, so stressed by 
Sankara EP हड 


Thus, whether deep, dreamless sleep indicates primarily ignorance or 
bliss is a major issue in Advaita Vedanta. The. ChU, Gaudapada, and 
Prakasatman take the former position, and the BaU, MaU, and Sankara the 
latter.” None, however, disputes the idea that deep sleep ‘has a special status} 
in some way closer to the eternal, flawless self than waking or dream E 


To one familiar only with Western philosophy, where sleep was virtu- 
ally ignored, the notion of sleep as bliss or the true form of the self might 
Seem surprising. However, Indian thinkers have long been deeply concerned 
with various ** alternative " states of consciousness, and have often down: 
graded: waking-state rationalism as superficial and’ misleading. Today, 
some Western thinkers are examining and reappraising such non-ordinary 
States, turning to traditional Indian thought for investigations into and in- 
sights on other states of consciousness. The Advaita consideration of sleep is 
a sample of such investigation 4 RE dg हैं 


2 This, and other views of the Vivarana school, is discussed by Sengupta, of. ०४४,, Dp, 
199-217 

21 See my forthcoming dissertation, ** The Concept of ‘Turiya in the Vedanta : an inquiry 
into an Indian ‘ states of consciousness ' theory. ” . : y ae 


Pd 


THE COLOPHON OF DÜTA-GHATOTKACAM : A NOTE 
BY 


RAJENDRA 1. NANAVATI 


Recently Dr. N. P. Unni has brought out an important book New 
Problems in Bhasa Plays (1978) in which he has given a lot of fresh infor- 
mation about the manuscript material regarding the so-called Bhàsa-nataka- 
cakram: He definitely deserves praise for it. 


The present note, however, intends to point out a small discrepancy 
‘found in his approach to the problem of the colophon of Düta-ghatotkacam 
( DGh ). 


Dr. Unni notes that Mm. T. Ganapati Sastri “ could procure only one 
manuscript as the basis of his edition ( of DGA )... Prof. C. R. Devadhar who 
has re-edited the work claims to have used another manuscript belonging to 
Bhandarkar Oriental Institute. The whereabouts of the second manuscript 
is ( sic. ) not known to the present writer and he could not find any reference 
to it in the descriptive catalogue published from the institute."! Dr. Unni 
has been fortunate in locating five more manuscripts of the play and describes 
them all systematically. 


Dr. Unni complains : ** Editors often introduce changes at their will 
and such conjectural emendations mislead the readers. For an instance of 
‘such emendation the colophon given as Diita-ghatotkacam nümotsrstikankam 
samüptam? is not found in any manuscript so far available. The manu- 
scripts simply state Diita-ghatotkacam avasitam."? 


Though this second quotation does not mention the name of Prof. 
Devadhar, it is clear from the footnote ( included here as No. 2) that Unni 
is referring in it to Prof. Devadhar's edition of the plays. Unni's remarks 
are rather strong and accusing, and therefore, prompt us to take a closer 
look at the problem. 


Prof. Devadhar edited all the plays ascribed to Bhasa and first publi- 
shed them in a single volume in 1937. In the preface to his edition he says : 
“ As early as 1925, I published my edition of the Svapnavasavadatta which 


1 Dr. Unni, N. P., of. cit., pp. 54-55. 
2 Devadhar, C. R. : Plays Ascribed to Bhüsa, 1937, p. 474, 
3 Unni, op. ci£., p. 55. . 
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was based upon two MSS. in Malayalam characters transcribed in Devana- 
gari, and sent on to me by Mr. K. Rama Pisharodi. I have further used 
MSS. of the following plays of the group from the Bhandarkar Research 
Institute :— 


l. अविमारक . No. 35 of 1925-26 
2. बालचरित -No. 36 of 192526 

IN .-No. 5 of 1926-27 
3. मध्यमव्यायोग -No. 9 of 1926-27 
4. www -No. 9 of 1926-27 
5. दूतघदोत्कच . -No. 7 of 1926-27 
6. कर्णभार -No. 10 of 1926-27 


I have collated these MSS. with the published texts of the plays... . ."* 


Unni, in his book, devotes one chapter each to the thirteen Trivandrum 
plays. In each, he describes all availalbe MSS-material ( and also discusses 
problems connected with and arising out of it) with regard to each individual 
play. He includes in his description the MSS claimed to have been used by 
Devadhar for his ( i. e. Devadhar's ) editions, but fails to provide any concrete 
details about the MSS. since, as he has often stated categorically, the printed 
catalogues of the manuscripts belonging to B.O.R.I. do not mention even a 
single manuscript of the numerous ones mentioned and used by Devadhar. 
Nor have his efforts to trace any of them proved to be of any avail. The situa- 
tion is exasperating enough, we understand and sympathize with Dr. Unni, 
when he must make mention of a group of MSS in chapter after chapter ( at 
least six to seven times) and go without being able to provide any concrete 
details about them. All the same, it would be hasty to conclude that 
Devadhar introduced changes in the plays at his will and misled the readers. 
particularly when no information about the original manuscript or its tran- 
script is available at present 


The situation is, of course, anomalous, but perhaps not as hopeless as 
all that. The quotation given above from Devadhar’s preface to his edition 
Shows that he has based his edition of Svapna® on two more MSS which, 
though they were in Malayalam characters, could not be used by the first editor 
T. Ganapati Sastri. However, these were available to K. Rama Pisharodi 
and were transcribed into Devanagari and sent by him to Devadhar. The 
word ‘ further’ in the second sentence of the same quotation seems to suggest 
that the MSS collated by Devadhar for editing six of the other plays ( from 


£ loc. cit., p. i. 
5 vide Unni. of. ०४., pp. 50, 55, 67, 74, 82-3, 85-6, 104 &c. 
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Avimaraka to Karnabhara ), also were of a similar nature. They were not 
original manuscripts, they were only Devanagari transcripts of the original 
Malayalam manuscripts. On the one hand, the closeness in regard of time of 
the publication of Devadhar’s edition of Svapna" and of acquisition of these 
MSS ( or transcripts) by B. O. R. I. seems to be favourable to such a deduc- 
tion; on the other hand, that itself seems to have been the reason of their not 
being mentioned in fhe MSS-catalogues of B. 0. R. 1., though they must have 
been placed in the library for their obvious usefulness. 


The situation, therefore, appears to be like this: Some original Mala- 
yalam MSS of (some or all of) these plays were not available to and used by 
T. Ganapati Sastri, but they were available to Pisharodi. Pisharodi sent 
Devanagari transcripts of these MSS to Devadhar who collated them and 
published a fresh edition of the plays. We can legitimately take it for granted 
that the emendations introduced by Devadhar were not arbitrary but were 
authenticatdd by MSS ( via their transcripts). The transcripts were then 
placed in the library of B. O. R. I. because of their usefulness, but were not 
mentioned in the catalogues, ( or, possibly, were not taken much care of, and 
eventually may even have been lost ) since they were only transcripts 


These are some ‘circumstantial evidences which show that Devadhar's 
colophonic emendation in DGh must not have been conjectural but must have 
had some manuscriptural authority: While describing the MSS of Düta- 
vükyam ( DV ), Unni refers? to a Ms Codex, No. 338 K belonging to Sanskrit 
College Library, Trippunithura, Cochin, which gives the colophon for DV as 
follows : Düta-vasudevam nama samavakàram samüptam. n his chapter 13 
on Abhisekanataka ( Abhi^), Unni's remark on this Codex No. 338 reads 
* The Codex contains altogether twenty dramas including all the thirteen 
plays ascribed to Bhasa. This is the only manuscript where all the thirteen 
plays are found. The condition of the manuscript is excellent.”® Again, 
discussing the problem of the number of acts in the Lahore edition of Abhi? 
( which treats the Interlude to act VI as a separate act thus making a total of 
7 instead of the generally accepted 6 acts), he says: “This version is 
supported by the Trippunithura manuscript used by Prof. K. R. Pisharoti. "° 





8 The only exception made is of the Devanagari transcript of Mahtraika ( Pratijna; 
JI) which seems to have been carefully preserved ( probably because it also contains 
some sort of commentary or explanation of that act ) and mentioned in the catalogue; 
vide Unni, op. ciz., p. 208. We need not concern ourselves with the source of the 
transcript. 

7 op.cit., p. 42. 

8 ibid. p.165. 

9 ibid, p. 168, 
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This is confirmed by him at. another place: “ Prof K. Rama Pisharoti-has 
utilised one of the Trippunithura Sanskrit, College manuscripts for his trans: 
lation (of Abhi?) in English ... "1? As Unni shows, Trippunithura College 
has-three codices for Abhi^, but only one of them, the Codex No. 338, 198, a 
colophon! which clearly supports the seven-act version. Of the remaining two» 
one is incomplete extending “upto the middle of the VII act;”!2 the other gives 
six acts and explains how the seven-act version is not different from this.!? 


Two facts about this Codex No. 338 emerge from the above disussion : 
( 1) that it was available to K. Rama Pisharoti wbo possibly has based his 
English translation of Abhi’ on it, and (2) that DV init has a peculiar 
colophon which is conspicuous by its striking resemblance to that of DGh as 
given in Devadhar's edition. Unfortunately the text of DGh in this parti- 
cular Codex is incomplete at present as the later portion of the play is mis- 
sing in it.14 But it is very likely that the writer of the colophons of both these 
Diita-plays was one and the same person; that he called DV a samavakara 
Cand Unni has endorsed this classification!5) and DGh an utsrstikanka; pro- 
bably because it contains many of the characteristics of that type.19 We may 
even conjecture that it was this writer who changed the title Duta-vakyam to 
Diita-vasudevam to indicate its thematic distinction from Duta-ghatotkacam. 
Düta-vakyam would have been a more general title applicable to both the 
plays, whereas Diita-vasudevam and Diita-ghatotkacam make the necessary. 
distinction. 


In this, one may perceive another possibility. Could he not have 
been the author of DGh? Are we justified in conjecturing that he already 








10 ibid., p. 153. 

M vide of. cit., p. 165 : saptamo'itkah |. abhisekanatakam samaptam | 

12° ibid., p. 165. 

38. ibid. p.166. cf. sastho'isbah | ayam eva saptamo' kan | rama-pravesad arabhya 
saptamah |... &c 

14 cf. ibid. p. 57. “Ends: Duryo- Tat na jane (TSS No. 22 9. 60 line 8 ) ” 

15 ibid., p. 44. 

16 It is interesting to note that Pusalkar also classifies DGh as an Utsrstikànka. Cf. his 
Bhasa — A Study, 1937, p. 194 : “ But we think the DGk answers more closely the 
characteristics of an Uzsrstibaska. The main sentiment is Karuna; there are the 
wailings of women and there is fight as well as victory and defeat by speech only 
as enjoined by the Dasaripa. The colophon reads Dutaghatokacankam in common 
with Kavacankam, and possibly denotes an Utsrstikanka. *! ( Footnote* III. 70-72 

For Utsrstikaska; cf. also Kavyanusdsana Nirnayasagar Press, p. 324; Bhava- 
prakasana, GOS No. 40, p. 251; Natyadarpana, GOS No. 48, p. 130; Mankad 
Types of Sanskrit Drama, pp. 39, 61-62, 79-80.) Pusalkar does this probably 
without knowledge of the colophon of DGA as given in Devadhar's edition since 
Devadhar's first edition of Bhasa-nataka-cakram was also published in the year. 1937, 
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had a play DV before him, and that he was inspired to compose another 
Düta-play featuring Ghatotkaca as the messenger, but that since both the 
plays could be called Düta-vakyas, he re-titled the first play as Duta-vasude- 
vam? Butthen, one must also consider the question whether the technical 
imperfections of DGh lend support to such a conjecture. 


Be that as it may, there is enough ground to exonerate Devadhar from 
the charge of self-willed. emendation levelled against him by Unni. If we 
have the evidence of even a single MS indicating the type of DV as samava- 
kara in its colophon, we have every reason to believe that there was a MS - 
it was, perhaps, the same Codex which also had indicated the type of DGh, 
another Düta-play of the same group, in the colophon of that play; more 
so, when we realise that this Codex was available to Pisharodi and that it 
was Pisharodi who had sent the transcripts to Devadhar, and that, as Unni 
himself is so well aware," Time can ravage the thin manuscriptural evidence 
in a number of ways. 


———_—_—_—"———————— — - 
17 vide Preface to his book: ** To my great astonishment ... &¢,” 
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KLIBA ON THE BATTLEFIELD : 
TOWARDS A REINTERPRETATION OF ARJUNA'S DESPONDENCY 
BY 
ALAKA HEJIB and KATHERINE K. YOUNG 


Do not be a hermaphrodite, 0 Partha, 
This does not become you ... ... 
Bhagavadgità 2 : 3 
By calling Arjuna a kliba ( hermaphrodite) is Krsna here simply 
chiding Arjuna to overcome the incapacitating despondency that has seized 
him at‘the outbreak of the Mahabharata war ? Or do Arjuna’s biographical 
details provide any clue for the propriety of Krsna’s stinging taunt ? Specifi- 
cally, is there any relationship between Gita 2:3 and Arjuna’s previous 


proclamation in the Mahabharata (4.2.21) : I will declare, 0 king, that ‘I 
am.a hermaphrodite ’ ? 


Let us begin by reminding the reader of the context of Arjuna’s anno- 
uncement that he is a hermaphrodite. As a result of Yudhisthira's defeat in 
gambling at Duryodhana’s court, the Pandavas were condemned to the 
punishment of twelve years banishment to the forest followed by one year of 
absentia in disguise. When the Pandavas were proposing their respective 
disguises for the thirteenth year, Arjuna volunteered to be an entertaining 
kliba? and thereby gain entry to the court of the king Virata. Because 
Arjuna was already well-versed in such feminine arts as dancing, singing, and 
playing instruments, he wanted to make use of these accomplishments in a 
role that would be expressed with ease, confidence and success. In order to 
express his talents, he needed to assume a feminine role. His conspicuous 
male characteristics, however, did not allow him to identify fully as a woman. 
So he decided upon the disguise of a hermaphrodite, for that would allow 
some semblance of his indelible masculinity rendering at the same time the 
scope for the expression of femininity.4 








- For comparison of,parallel scenes inireference to the word kliba (hermaphrodite) as 
applied to Arjuna’s state we shall consider the contents ot Virataparvan and the second 
chapter of the Bhagavadgita. (4:2-40 and BG. Ch. 2) i 

2 4:2: 2180, ` 
8 4:2:24,4:10:8 z 
4 pratijnam sandhako’ smi iti karisyami mahīpate |" 
jyaghatau hi mahüntau me saritvartum nrba duskarau [| 4 : 2:27. 
The causal particle hz of this verse is significant, Arjuna says: ‘I will announce, 
O king, that I am a hermaphrodite. Because it is difficult, O king, to hide the deep 
scars of the bowstring." 
If Arjuna did not have such conspicuous male signs on his body, he would have 
assumed a woman's role, but now he is compelled to act as a hermaphrodite, 
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The choice was ingenious: “But itsexecution would involve every iota 
of his skill as an actor and his capacity -to ‘become’ what his role represen- 
ted. Consistent with his new identity ‘Arjuna donned long braids, wore 
woman's ornaments, assumed the faminine name Brhannad4,® and then set 
off to the king’s palace to secure the job'as an‘entertairier and instructor for 
the women of the harem. Though the king was initially suspicious of 
Arjuna’s identity,” after witnessing his talent at the feminine, arts? and hear- 
ing Arjuna himself admit that this form makes him very sad as he remons- 
trates know me, 0 king, as a son or daughter abandoned by parents ? ; १ 
the king was convinced of Arjuna's sexual confusion and agreed to employ 
him.!^ So-.suéccessful was Arjuna in his new role that he not only won the 
endearment of the feniale company, but he was also accepted in their circle 


as one who could share and relate to.their feminine nature.!! , 
र) 


‘On the basis of this episode in the Mahabharata, we have established 
that prior to Bhagavadgità 2 : 3 Arjuna’s identity as a sexually.confused -per- 
son (as kliba or sandha) has been posited. Consequently, we must 
acknowledge the likelihood that Krsna in G/tà 2:3 is using the word klaibya 
with the positive. literal connotation, namely, hermaphrodism, which had 
been concretely enacted by Arjuna according to Mahabharata 4:36. This 
intentional reference in Gita 2 : 3' connects the two episodes with. resulting 
signification beyond mere reference to Arjuna’s weakness at, the moment of 
impending battle P jam 


Further support for our contention that the reference to hermapliro- 
dism in Gità 2 : 3 may be understood literally canbe derived from the strik- 
ing parallel between Krsna and Arjuna who as charioteers were compelled 
to rebuke their warrior’s sudden fit of incapacitating despondency and retrieve 
their virility. In the Gita instance, Krsna rebuked Arjuna by calling him à 
kliba, whereas in the prior instance (in Mahabharata ) Arjuna himself as à 
kliba rebuked Uttara as an unmanly warrior.!? 


A One may wonder how a kliba was selected as a charioteer ? Did Uttara 
who chose him as a charioteer not foresee that hermaphrodism and charioteer- 
oF t . . os 9 - 4 of uo 


be 


10 4:10: 11cd. 

1 4:10:12, 13. 

12 BG.2:3. 

36 4: 36: 26, 2: mé ignem : mia 
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ship are irreconcilable, just as Krsna thought that Arjuna's klaibya’ was 
irreconcilable with his warriorship ? We have stated earlier the account of 
Arjuna’s disguise as a hermaphrodite in the thirteenth year of the Pandavas 
banishment. It was almost at the end of this year that the Kauravas attacked 
Virata’s kingdom. King Virata was too old to confront the enemy in battle,!4 
he had to rely on his son prince Uttara, Though the Prince had never before 
fought a battle,15 he continually bragged of his heroism to the women in the 
larem! while simultaneously bemoaning that he lacked a proper charioteer 
‘mandatory to his success.1? Uttara proclaimed that even the great Arjuna 
could not defeat him.!8 l 


Draupadi ( Arjuna's wife who was also in the harem disguised as a 
female attendant of Queen Sudesna ) was thereby incited to challenge this 
smear to her husband's unequalled reputation. But she could not afford to 
reveal her identity, much less that of Arjuna. To make her point without ` 
endangering the.disguises, Draupadi manipulated the circumstances into a 
clever tale. She told Uttara that Brhannada was a well-trained charioteer 
who made Arjuna’s success possible.” Draupadi insinuated to the egotistic 
but panic-stricken Uttara that if he desired Brhannada's services, he would 
make his request known to Brhannada through his ( Uttara’s ) sister who 
was intimate with Brhannada.?* 


Draupadi’s plan was successful as Brhannada was at once contacted 
by Uttara. TO Uttara's surprise Brhannada denied that ( s jhe was Arjuna’s 
charioteer and said ~ 


How can I be capable 

of being a charioteer 

at the head of the battle ? 

All that 1 do best 

is singing, dancing and 
playing various instruments. | 
How can I be a charioteer 123 








[7 


14 4:10:7a. 

म 4: 36:16 ...... akrtasramah pratiyoddhum na Sakgyümi. 
16 4:33:21; 4:34: 1-10ab; 4: 36: 20abc, 

U 4: 34: 1-4. 

38 4:34: 9. 


18 4: 34: 10, 11. 
20 4: 34 : 12-15, 
31 4६34: 16, 
2 4:34:16. 
38 4; 35; 15, 
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Not to be dissuaded thereby, Uttara quickly replied : 
de suis You can be a singer or dancer later 
जि - 0 Brhannada I 
Mount the chariot immediately 
and restrain the horses.2f 


t 
0 


: Thus commanded by Uttara, Brhannadà prepared for the departure. Per- 
haps'fearing that her/his true identity as Arjuna had been detected by 
Prince Uttara, Brhannada began flirting with the women of the barem, 
especially with Princess Uttara. Her / his feminine gestures created laughter 
among the women. Then the women girlishly requested her / him to bring 
beautiful garments when ( s )he returned from the battle? and. Brhannada 
promised to do 50.27 हि My 
When Prince Uttara saw the Kauravas advancing on the battlefield, he 
panicked with his hair rising on end. He urged Brhannada to retreat from 
the battlefield,” but before the charioteer had a chance to respond, Uttara 
juniped from the chariot and started fleeing १० ' Brhannada chasing Uttara?! 
attempted 40 stop his act of cowardice by reminding him of his dharma as 8 
ksatriya.? The soldiers watched with amusement this: premier scene - à 
hermaphrodite, garbed in a pretty red garment, running with long braid 
swaying while chasing?? a fleeing warrior and chiding his unmanliness. -So 


ludicrous was this scene that Kauravas in the midst of their gossip began to 


wonder who that * virile hermaphrodite '.was. ^ They whispered "e 


Who is this one in disguise SS), CET Be 
like fire covered with ashes, 

who resembles both man and woman ? 

Though obviously a hermaphrodite, `.” 

the figure is like Arjuna 

with the same head and neck 

the same rounded arms, the same valour, 

He cannot be other than Arjuná.* l 


t. ES 


: 35:16. : : = 
:35: 17,18. 
: 35 : 22, 23. 
135 : 24, 25. 
: 36 : 7-9, 13. 
: 36 : 16, 

: 36 : 25. a Fes 

: 36 : 27 abcd. i * E P oT 
: 36 : 26. f 2 

: 36 : 27 ef, 28. 

8$ 4: 36 : 29-31. 
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While the Kaurava soldiers were guessing, Duryodhana exclaimed: . — ! 
Jf this indeed is Arjuna, — i 
then we shall send the Pandavas 
again: to-the forest for twelve years and - 
-one year of disguise 
: according to our agreement. . 
But if this is an ordinary hermaphrodite, 2 १ 
J will kill 11.36 ; "2 


As Duryodhana hoped, the kliba was indeed established to be Arjuna. But 
Duryodhana’s chance to banish the Pandavas for the second time?" failed, for 
the calendrical calculations revealed that the thirteenth year of banishment 
was already over, Arjuna had won the battle. He then revealed his iden- 
tity to Prince Uttara’ saying i ' X E 
For one whole year I have been following i 
the command of my eldest brother. 
- .,, ` Ihavebeen observing celibacy, 
i -This is the truth.39 


D 


-We Have belaboured our description of this: battle where Arjuna.as: the 
kliba-charioteer faces-the Kauravas in order to’ dramatize certain paralle- 
lisms*? of this account with the opening scene of the Bhagavadgita. Now 
we,shall divide them, into. three. categories. of. parallelisms :, 1 ) that. of scene 

2) diction 3) role 








o 


85: 4: 36: 36. 

36 4:37:14, 15. 

85 4; 42: 3-5, 

88 4:47: 1-4 

39 4:40:12. no x 


^x E ` 
At the same time we note that the two battle scenes are by no means identical Fear 
characterizes Uttara’s weakness$wheréas confusion is the basis of Arjuna’s weakness.. 
Escape is Uttara's goal whereas feace.is Arjuna’s goal. The suggestion of ridicule 
is sufficient to return Uttara to battle whereas social and philoscphical arguments on 
the nature of reality are not in themselves convincing to Arjuna until the vision of 
Krsna: as visvartipa, the Supreme God, is granted to establish the indisputable 
authority of such analysis.. Central to this set of contrasts is the différent scope of the 
two battles; the first is an ordinary battle for justice while the second is an extra- 
ordinary battle between tow sides of one family that has been preordained to end in 
the total destruction of all, thereby challenging the very value of justice 
In Arjuna’s mind the second battle ~ parricide of his own kin — is categorically 


different from all other battles. This realization provokes a crisis of identity. What 
does it mean to be a ksatriya ? : 
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1) Parallelisms of Scene ; 
Battle scene of Mahabharata 
4 : 36 s. q. 
1) Battle waged against Kauravas. 
2) Prince Uttara as the main war- 
rior with Arjuna disguised as 
Brhannada as his charioteer. 
3) At the sight of the Kauravas 
_ Uttara becomes panic-stricken 
^! from fear 
4) Uttara leaps from the chariot 
, and 1685 
5) Arjuna (as Brhannada) forces 
Uttara to return, and rebukes 
his childish behaviour unbefitting 
a ksatriya f 
6) Desirous of 
attempts to evade the battlefield. 
7).After the victory Brhannada 
* reveals her/his identity as Arjuna. 


:&) Arjuna’s voluntarily assumed 
klaibya has disappeared, 

9) Uttara lost his fear and he be- 
came pleased with Arjuna at the 
end of the battle. ( Mahabharata 
4, 39.23 ). 


` 2) Parallelisms.of Diction 
Battle scene in Mahabharata 
1) I will declare, O king, that ‘I 
| , am a hermaphrodite’. (4.2. 21) 
2) Protected by Karna, 
dhana, Krpa and Santanava 
( Bhisma ). (4. 36. 7०0) 


3 ) With sagacious Drona accom- 
panied by his son and equipped 
with great bow. ( 4. 36. 8ab ) 


security - Uttara~ 


Duryo- 
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Battle scene of Bhagavadgita Chapts. 
1, 2, 18. 
Battle waged against Kauravas. 


Arjuna as the main warrior with 
Krsna as his charioteer. 


At the sight of the Kauravas, Arjuna 
becomes despondent in the face of 
impending parricide ' 
Arjuna, too confused to fight or flee, 
sits down dejected. | 
Krsna ridicules Arjuna’s meekness as 
unbefitting a renowned ksatriya 


Desirous of peace, Arjuna attempts 
to evade the battle, 

At the conclusion of' the Gita Arjuna 
declares that he bas retrieved his 
warrior's identity 


Arjuna's involuntary klaibya ‘has 
disappeared. 


Arjuna lost his confusion, retrieved 
memory and became ready. to, fight. - 


se (Gat 


Battle.scene in Bhagavadgita 
‘Do not be a hermaphrodite, O 
Partha’, ( II. 3) 


You, Bhisma, Karna and Krpa, the 
victor of the assembly. (1. 8ab) - 


Here the heroes equipped with great 
bows ..(I.4a) ` 
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4) With hair rising on end and 
upset with fear- Virata's son 
(Uttara) spoke to Partha 
( Arjuna ). ( 4. 36. 8cd ) 


Look at me, my hair rises on 
end (4. 38. 9b ) 


My hair has stood on end( 4. 
36. 13c ) 


5) I have no enthusiasm to fight the 
Kurus, for look my hair rises on 
end ... 


I will not be able to fight back 
the infinite army of the Kurus. 
(4. 36. 9ab, ef ) 


6) Where there (there are) Drona, 
Bhisma, Krpa, Karna, Vivinisati, 
Aé§vatthama and Vikarna, Soma- 
detta as well as Bahlika .... 
( 4. 36.11) 


7) AM expert in the battle.... 
( 4. 36. 12d ) 


8) And this wretchedness has over- 
come me. ( 4. 36. 13d ) 

9) Why do you not want to fight ? 
( 4. 36. 20d ) 


10) If you return home without 
winning the cows, the men and 
women will scoff at you, O 
Uttara. ( 4. 36. 21) 


11) Let the Kurus well snatch the 
^ abundant wealth of the Matsyas. 
Or even let the men and women 
ridicule me O, Brhannada. (4. 

36. 24) 


12) Having put down the bow with 
the arrows ... (4. 36. 256) 


13) Fleeing is not sanctioned by the, 
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My body quivers and my hair rises 
on end (1, 2900 ) 


Therefore we ought not to kill our 
own relatives, the sons of 


Dhrtarastra. ( I. 37ab ) 
7 do not desire ... (1. 32a) 


You, Bhisma and Drona, and Krpa 
the winner of the assembly, A$vat- 
thama and Vikarna, similarly the son _ 
of Somadatta ... (1. 8) 


All expert in the battle ... (1. 9d ) 


Whence comes to thee this wretched- 
ness ? ( II. 2a ) 
So gather yourself for fighting. 
(1. 380 ) 

Now, if you do not fight this fair 
war, you will, thereby lose your own 
Dharma and reputation and incur 
sin. The beings will relate your in- 
famy for ever. (IJ, 34ab ) 
I covet no victory, O Krsna, no 
kingdom, no pleasures. (I. 32ab ) 
I do not wish to kill them even if they 
are killing me, O Madhusüdana. ° 

(I. 3580 ) 


Having put down the bow with the 
arrows ... (J. 47c ) 
There is nothing superior to fair war 
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ancient sages as the Dharma of a 
ksatriya. ( 4. 36. 26) 


14) Death in battle is the best choice 
for you, not fleeing (like) a 
timid ( person ). ( 4. 36. 26d ) 


15) I am not a hermaphrodite. ( 4. 
40. 13a ) 


3) Parallelism of Roles : 


Arjuna as charioteer : 


1) His technical proficiency is praise- 


worthy. 


2) He performed the duty of a 
charioteer to counsel, encourage, 
and incite his warrior forward in 
battle and advised Uttara that 

, fighting is the dharma. of a 
ksatriya. l 

3) He had intimate knowledge of 
tactical maneuvers and interac- 
tion of personalities on the baitle- 
field 


4) He was sagacious, perspicacious, 
courageous and poised. ` 


Uttara as warrior’: 


1) Prior and posterior to the battle 
Uttara’s bragging and jactitation 
were pronounced 


2) Because he lacked battie expe- 
rience, he became traumatized at 
the sight of the battlefield and 
the enemy. 


3) Out of fear, he regresses to chil- 
dish behaviour, runs away, and 
declares that he does not care 
for the kingdom of his father.. 


y 
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for a ksatriya. ( 1I. 3100 ) 

Only the fortunate ksatriyas avail 
themselves .of such war. ( I. 3204 ) 

If you are killed, you will attain to 
heaven, or if you win you will: enjoy 
great wealth. ( IT. 37ab ) 


No more confusion ... ( XVII. 73a ) 


Krsna as charioteer : 


His technical proficiency :is praise- 
worthy 7 1 

He performed the duty: of a cliario- 
teer to counsel, encourage, ànd incite 
his warrior forward in battle’ and ` 
advised Arjuna that fighting is the 
dharma of a ksatriya.... 


x 


He had intimate knowledge of tactical 


. maneuvers and interaction of persona- 


lities on the battlefield. 


He was .sagacious,; perspicacious, 


. courageous and poised. 


Prior and posterior to the battle 
Arjuna is portrayed as self-confident, 
self-possessed and even egotistic.: 

Though he was an accomplished 
warrior, he was traumatized at the 
sight of his kith and kin arrayed as 


. opposing foes 


Out of confusion related to his war- 
rior's identity and more generally, the 
confusion of varnasramadharma and 
the metaphysical meaning of the cos- 
mos, he regresses to his former ‘role 
of kliba 
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4) Upon Arjuna’s entreaty to return At the end of the Gita Arjuna 
ito the chariot, sit there, and announces: “The confusion has 


witness the battle (so that next gone, I have obtained my memory 
he would not be traumatized by back thanks to you, O Acyuta; I am 
‘the sight) Uttara ascends the standing with all doubts removed, and 
chariot. I will follow your advice.” 


5) Battle won by Arjuna for Uttara. Battle won by Arjuna with the in-. ` 
Arjuna as warrior : stigation and help of Krsna. 


Having delineated the correlations between the assumed ( Mahabha- 
rata4:30) and the alleged ( Gita 2: 3) hermaphrodism of Arjuna, we 
establish our case for structural parallels on the compiled evidence. At the 
same time we note that the two situations are by no means identical. In 
Mahabharata 4:2-40 we find the reversal of roles a humorous situation : 
Prince Uttara who has bragged about his ksatriya valour becomes a coward 
when faced with actual battle while Brhannada, the kliba, demonstrates a 
true warrior's nature and chides the unmanly prince who might figuratively 
be called k/iba. Through such reversal of roles amusement is generated, but 
more importantly the true identity of Brhannada as Arjuna, warrior par 
excellence, is established. In this instance, although Arjuna has acted the 
role of kliba in a supremely convincing manner, he easily and naturally 
returns to his old identity when the situation warrants it. 


At the beginning of the Gita, however, we find Arjuna once again act- 
ing unmanly like a kliba; only this time the confusion of his warrior's identity 
is real and he cannot cast it off. What was formerly the role of a sexually 
confused person has become the actuality of a totally confused person. 


Part of Arjuna's moha ( confusion ) we consign to a regression to his 
former role of Brhannada, the kliba, instigated by the traumatic shock of the 
war with his blood-relatives and friends. Through such subconscious 
identification, the klaibya has become ‘real’ to him. Consequently, it is 
affecting, in fact, effacing his warrior’s identity. His moha is: is he Arjuna, 
the warrior, or Brhannada, the kliba? How is he to * act’ in the face of 
war? Is he to fight the war or not? 


It is imperative for Krsna to pull Arjuna out of this * identity crisis. ’ 
So he uses the stinging taunt : klaibyan ma sma gamah Partha. He uses the 
word klaibya with the literal connotation to shock Arjuna into consciousness 
of his regression as a form of escapism. Krsna expects, even hopes that 
Arjuna too will take this taunt /iterally and decide for himself whether he was 
de facto a klība and still is a kliba, 
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But Arjuna’s moha in the Gita includes another dimension as well. 
Faced with parricide, he considers this war to be categorically different from 
all other battles, This realization too provokes a crisis of identity. What 
does it mean to be a ksatriya when annihilation of the family triumphs over 
both injustice and justice ? The only way to prevent such annihilation, thinks 
Arjuna in his despondency, is to embrace a different set of values : compas- 
sion and non-action. 


It is Krsna's task to dispel the moha in Arjuna's mind caused by 
justifying his incapacity to act with the religious principle of renunciation. 
For Krsna knows that renunciation instigated, however profoundly, by a 
psychology of confusion can never be a true renunciation. Rather the yoke of 
identity leads alone to integration,.development, and ultimately peace ( Gita 
2:66). On this basis Krsna argues for a return to ksatriya dharma, for on 
the personal, social, and cosmic levels order is essential. It is the principle of 
yarnasramadharma that must be maintained, even in the face of individua] 
loss of life or the destruction of a family. And the principle of varnasrama- 
dharma must never be confused with the principle of saninydsa ( renuncia- 
tion). The two are mutually exclusive. 


So total is Arjuna’s crisis of identity that Krsna’s shock treatment and 
philosophical argument remain ineffective until he grants Arjuna a vision of 
Himself as the Supreme God. Only this supreme shock of seeing directly the 
omnipotence of Krsna makes Arjuna ready to listen to His words of wisdom 
based on omniscience. Then and only then does Arjuna’s klaibya disappear 
and with it all other confusions enabling him to say at the conclusion of the 
Gita ( XVIII. 73) : nasto mohah smrtir labdha. 
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THE PÜRVAPANCASIKA ~ - 
" BY » 
i N. M. CHAPEKAR ` 


Introduction 


The only manuscript No. 56 / 1871-72 in the Government Manus- 
cripts Library at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, is 
presented here. Aufrecht has noted only this Manuscript in his Catalogus ' 
Catalogorum.. The Manuscript has been very carelessly written and obvious 
mistakes can be easily seen. A few peculiarities can be mentioned 


i. ळ is written for ल as in बाळा, ज्वाळा ( 25 ). 


ii. Letters in words have been dropped as in the word स्वभावाहूलित, वा 
is dropped and is written as ulated ( 29 ). 


iii. Words have been incorrectly written 85 प्राप्य has been written as 
प्रप्य ( 29 ). ` 

` शब्दमाश्रावयत्य has been written as शब्दमाश्रवयत्या तूर्ण has been written 
as तूण (20) 


- But with all these facts it is fairly clearly written. 


e 


Author : : B 


There is no mention either of the name or date;of the author in the 
work or in the colophon. From the fact that Siva has been praised in the 
benedictory verse and also in many verses in the work itself ( 9, 10, 17, 18 
22, 36, 46, 49 ), it may be inferred that he was a Saiva. He repeatedly uses 
personal pronouns and verbal forms in the First Person and these might refer 
to his own life ( 2, 3, 6, 8,9, 36 etc. ). He appears to have been born in a high 
family but due to bad circumstances was required to serve a low king (9). 
His childhood probably passed into difficulties and he had to struggle hard 
for his education. Yet he was not able to make a good living and this fact 
' might justify the mood of the entire work. The author repeatedly uses the 
word Mara for the more familiar Kama and this might perhaps indicate 
some Buddhistic influence on him, for it is ASvaghosa who clearly-states that 
Mara is Kama. Beyond this it is difficult to say anything definite about the 
author. 
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Style : 
All the verses are in the Sragdhara metre the scheme of which is as 
follows :- 21 letters in a line with the-following Ganas :- 
——— / — २४ 00 I —- {v / J Lu l v आर —. / “eo ] T -— 


ma ra bha na. ya ya ya 


In the opening verse the poet, has described this metre and also Siva, 

his deity, in a punning manner. It is clear that the words श्रितविविधगणां, वार्धी- 
भवणी, धृतमुनियतिका have a double meaning. The poet has command’over 
language and the verses have been béautifully.composed.. One. may refer in 
this context to verses 10, 22 and 26. Though the verses, are-of a general 
nature they do not have similarities with verses to be seen elsewhere, dealing 
with the same subject, for that way Asa-ninda, Stri-ninda, Laksmi-ninda are 
common themes with Sanskrit poets.. yey cs sls 


ml urn का. PRN 


. TEXT. . T SED ate. aft. as 
बैपश्चाशिका ¦| `” `. * १: 

"^ ^ oq श्रीगणपतये नमः ॥ 
वृत्ताशिख्याहतायों श्रितविविधगणां छन्दसां वणेनीयां , ,....॥........ 
यातां सर्वादिमत्व सुरगणकलिताँ भासमव्वं द्धानामू। _ ,. jdn 


युक्तं स्थानं नयेतीं ळघुमपि aad बिञ्रतीं मालया यानू ie 
वंदे वार्घीभवर्णा एतञ्ुनियतिकां खग्धरां agate eu” 5 


Nn ESO 


शांतेर्मातुर्विवेकात्पितुरांपे कृपणं मंक्षु कृत्वा प्रथड्यास्‌ pagan: 

ai duo DARIN स्वतंत्रा.त्रजति परगृदान्सर्वदा बीतळञज्जा॥ eso. /८॥८ c 
Cou os संघत्ते मस्कृशत्व aa यसनियमौ- तरोः भत्सयंती zr 
l “` पुष? qu स्वबंधु deft कथमह देत वंध्या श्रयामिं ॥ २ ॥ 


u ovi ide ee E t Wa E 2S. d i 
.. „ ona योषा-विलोक्य' प्रचुरपरवसु प्रैषयन्मां तदर्थ जाल वका तत or 
iin नानादेशानटित्वाजयमथ ded ळोभंपुन्रानुयातः-॥। f 100000 
CE ay संगम्य मित्र तदनु अदुमहास्तेन निस्वीकृतत्वात्‌ की 
५, २४ dic rid 


ats खिन्नोऽप्येनामनाथः कथमहह पुनः प्रेरयंती भजे सः ॥ ३ ou Wo 


boob ४1134 E Ma 
ou cou द्वारे द्वारे परेषां तमसि विलसिते रत्यवाश्ये wen ˆ ` ५० ss Doc uA 

vabo स्वस्त्रीसक्तयान्यदीयां रतिमविदृघंस्तान्मषां विद्विषेया 0” 7500070000777 
"^^ gaat Asome लय्येवाशया दूबितों ar 57070700. 
प्रायश्चित्त TAG किमिति न यतते संगयोग्या हि नो न ॥ ४॥ 
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आविभूतप्रदोषां प्रवितततमसा निर्मितां भूरिजंतु 

प्रागल्भ्यं anat द्युतिनिघनकरीं भानिघेरप्यतीव | 
आरिंग्याश्यां निशां at विचरति परितः' किं न स स्यात्‌ पिशाच 
चित्रे त्वेतद्चितायां a ufa लभते नाप्यदृड्यत्वमेषः ॥ ५ d 


आश्ानिष्ठाप्रतिष्ठाः किलं मम महिलास्तासु सोख्यं कदाचिदू ` 
या प्रांत्या सा प्रदद्यादिह किमपि तथा मध्यमा सा परत्र । 
आद्या सा नोभयत्नाप्यद्द तदपि किं सक्ततां यामि तस्या 

या Sierras प्रतिंदिवससुमे ते कदर्थीकरोति ॥ ६॥ 

4 चेन्नीचत्वभीतः किमपि quite स्थातुकामोऽसि dul 
विट्न्सुंचापराशामसदृशद्ुचितां हंत. पत्युजेलानाम ^ 
एनामालंब्य दीर्नामंनुदिनसिनवंत्‌ प्रागवाप्तो दयत्वेऽ- 


प्यत्यु्त्वेऽपिं के के न हि बहु बिपद दीतिवंतो5पि याति ॥ ७ ॥ 


विद्याभ्यासाख्यमादे वयसिं gage भूरि दुःख मयाप्तं 
वित्तप्राइयाशया च प्रचुरधरणिभ्रृत्सेवनाख्य द्वितीये । 
aA सकामब्रतजपयजनध्यानरूपं परं तु 

प्रापि ahat नो तदपि न चरमे gad हा दुराशा ॥ ८ ॥ 
मातस्तात प्रभो भो,नयनविंषयिते पादुके यन्मया ते ` 

तत्पुण्ये पूर्वजानामिंतिरचितवचाः सौवमाचारमुज्झन्‌ । ' 
mye नीचभूपानुपचरति सदाप्यौदरीं नेति पूर्ति 

सत्येवं हंत'जतुभञेति नं तु कथ विश्वदं विश्वनाथम्‌ ॥ ९॥ 


भीतिन्रीडाविहीनो गहनगिरिदरीरन्यदीयान्गृहान्चा C 
सेवेतापास्य धर्म नयंमपि सपदि प्रायशो यद्वो ना। `` ` 


आशा योषा मनोजा रतिंपतिभगिनी कामडात्रो ततस्ता ^ - :-_ 


जतुकेशेकहेतुं तमिव बहुकृते किं न भस्मीकरोषि ॥ १०॥ 
॥ इत्यादानिदा॥ 


श्रेयस्वी यत्र माने waft दुरितकृश्चापमानं मनुष्ये- ` 

Gi यत्र gà: प्रभुमचु मनुजो नीयते. चानपेक्षः | 

wae dug कुधनवतो यत्न सर्वापमानो 
कोकैरविज्ञायमानः स्वयमतिंथितया यत्र चार्थी प्रयाति॥ ११ UC 
. द्वारे द्वारे परेषामविरतेसटति द्वारपाळेरलाटे- 

dgr थष्टयां हतः सन्‌ रणति गणयति स्वापमानं तु नेव । 

क्षन्तु शक्रोति नान्यं स्वसदशमितरागारमप्याश्रेयं d 


भ्नाम्यलात्मोद्राथ 'कथमहह झुना-नो समो याचकः सः॥ १२ ॥ - ` 
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पङ्गोर्भावो वरं न त्वणुतरमनसाँ याचनायां प्रयाणं | 
सूकत्वं वा वरं न त्वपळपितगुणा देहि देहीति वाणी | 
जन्मांधत्वे वरं न स्वघमधनवतामास्यभंगास्य वीक्षा 
बाधियं वा वरं न त्वतिपरुषगिरः संश्रुतिः प्रार्थितानाम्‌॥ १३ ॥ 
स्वरोकेयोनुगम्यः प्रथममसदपि ग्राप्नुयाद्यो गुणित्व॑ 
पश्चादय्याहुरुत्वं घुवसुदयति यः प्राणहीनो वरं सः । 
न त्वर्थी योऽतिहेयो ह्ुतमुचितजनेयश्र सिद्धं गुणितं ` 
gant चेछघुर्वमहद्द न वा याति जातूदयं यः ॥ १४॥ 
धन्यं वन्यं हि मन्ये तृणमतनुगुणग्राहकः कोऽपि gu 
मूद्धन्याधाय घाम स्वमभिनयति यत्सर्वदानंददायी i 
धिक्‌ व्यर्थ त्वर्थिनं तं प्रथुगुणमपि यं वीक्षतेऽपीक्षणं नो 
दूरोद्विझो जनो न प्रणमति न नयत्यात्मगेहं च तत्किम्‌ ॥ १५.॥ 
qui कार्य तदायैनिंञञुदरद्रीपूरणं नो waa 
दुचैर्नीचत्वहेतु न तु विदघतु ते याचनां यातनार्थाम्‌ । 
THR: सुराजानुमतविधिवशात्‌ झूळपीठोपवेशाद्‌- , 
उच्चत्वं तत्प्रयांति स्फुरति करतलोत्तानता नेव यत्र ॥ १६ N- 
ये कंचित्संचितस्वं कुवचनरचनं नेव याचस्व किञ्चित्‌ - 
त्वमित्थं चित्त याचे तव रुचिरथ चेद्याचने याच्य हेरा: । 
भिक्षार्थित्वे न जानन्‌ व्यथनमिव पृथु प्रार्थितव्यर्थतोत्थं 
सामर्थ्याद्विश्वनाथः कथमपि वृथयत्यर्थेनामर्थिनां न ॥ १७॥ ` 
याचंतां फेचिदाढयं पुरपतिमितरे देशनाथं तथान्ये 
दिग्रक्षे केचनैके क्षितिपतिमपरे स्वर्पतिं स्वल्पचित्तम्‌ । 
याचेऽहं तु त्रिहोकीपदसदधिक्ृतब्रह्मचाणी-त्रिवेणी- 
प्राचिण्या वणेनीया गणितगुणगणं श्रीमद्दादेवमेव ॥ १८॥ 

॥ इति याचकनिंदा ॥ 


रक्ष्मीरेषा विषादप्यतिशयविषमा सेवमानोऽनिञ यां 

तं मोहं याति जंतुः कथमपि विरतिमेत्रतंत्रेनेयस्य । 

व्यामोह तत्तु सात्म्ये न जनयति भवन्‌ सोऽपि ura जय्यः 
सर्वज्ञो$धत्त निस्वोप्यत इव बत तत्तां विहायाब्यितीरे ॥ १९ ॥ , 


सु्ञाकस्माद्भवत्या CAAT रजसा पश्यतां दूषव्ंत्या 
यत्किचित्कंपयंत्या निकटगमस्ुदुं शब्दमाश्रावयंत्या i 
Sarasa सपदि कमलया वात्ययेवाभिभूताः 
के के wert पतेयुने जगति तृणवत्तूर्णमुद्दाह्म पूर्वम्‌ ॥ २० ॥ ; 
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zeama किमवति न जने प्रत्युताया सहेतु- 

dat मातेव यस्या इति भवतु पुनर्यागतः सा कर्थचित्‌ । 
यत्प्राप्यापत्यवत्तां वहति निजतनौ स व्ययास्पाति भीतः 

पुष्णाति प्रत्यहं च त्यजति न मनसोऽप्यंतकालेऽपि रागात्‌ ॥ २१ ॥ 


at: कि ya त्वमाशीविषविषवदिमां at रमां मारयंतीं 

तिक्तेऽपि स्वादुतेव स्फुरति भवति वा यद्वशात्कंटरोघः । 

किं तु श्रेयोऽधिगंतुं भज भवभिषज तं विषादं विषाद 

त्यक्त्वा त्वां तन्न सक्तं कृपणमपि कृपा यस्य पायादपायात्‌ ॥ २२ il 


इति लक्ष्मीनिंदा ॥ 


कारागारं बत स्त्रीविसददगिति पतिः सापराधं यदन्यै 

बघ्चातयस्मिन्‌ करार्थी न किम्रपि यतते रक्षणे चास्य बद्धः । 

अस्यां तूदेति बंधः क्षरदवधिकरश्राहिणः पत्युरेव 

प्रायोऽस्याः पालनादी वहति च नितरां तादशोऽप्येष चिताम्‌ ॥ २३ ॥ 


सेयं हेया सुघीभिः कथमपि तरुणी वारुणीतोऽपि भीमा 
यामालोक्येव दूरात्सपदि बत नरो माद्यति भ्रांतिमेति । 

ssai jaaa रचयति वचनं किंचिदुव्यावचं च 

प्रायो हाला तु कालाद्वतिमिति कुरुते सेविता सत्यतीव ॥ २४ ॥ 


बाला ज्वाळा विचित्रा सखिवरशिखिनः स्नेहतो नेव योज्या 

दाई या हंत दृष्टा वितरति नितरां भूतिनाश तनोति । 

पोष दोषं जडत्वं नयति दहति वा प्रायशोऽत्यंतदग्धे 

dd संपन्नभावं गमयति तमसोऽतीवद्वादें करोति ॥ २५ ॥ : 
नारो हेतुर्वसूनामहदहद वसुमतः स्वप्रवेशस्य काले 

स्वाधीनत्वात्कलानां निधिमपि गमयत्येव दोषाकरत्वम्‌ | 

उच्चर्मारांगभूता प्रतिभयतमसो भूर्निसर्गण योषा 

याति प्राप्नोति तस्योह्ृहनकुत उषा रात्रिरित्थं स्फुटार्था ॥ २६ ॥ 


ga स्त्रीमारशस्त्री सुखहदपि कथं हृद्यभावेन कांता 

किं तु प्रायः सुखानं gaa इति ga: कतृवत्सा निरुक्ता । 

शत्रौ मित्रोक्तिवद्ठा कथमपि गदिता वेपरीत्येन यद्वा 

संज्ञातवेनात्र वे यौरख्रतमिव विषे कैश्चिदेव प्रयुक्ता ॥ २७॥ 

काँताकाँतारभूमिं परिहर सर रे चित्तमातंग qi 

शूरो मध्ये मगारिः सततमदयुतं ALATA तु स्वाम्‌ । 

सत्येवं च त्वदंतर्मिलितमपहरेन्मारभिछ्लो विवेक 

quad werd सुजनससुचितं रागगुंजेकयोग्यः ॥ २८ N 
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हळूपातेनान्नपानाभिलषणविराति कांतिशांतिं aurei 

स्वापांतं भ्रांततां हीहतिमथ वचनोच्चावचत्वं ददत्या । 
मायाचिन्या स्वभावाद्व॒लितशुचितया निर्दयत्वं दधत्या 

शष्ट योषा पिशाच्या निजरसवशतः पुंसि सौख्य FIAT ॥ २९॥ 
erat यद्‌गोपमितिरधिगतास्ते कुरंगादयो at 

पुष्णात्यन्य फळेर्वा हरति परिमलं पावनाद्या स्वतोच्छा | 
तायुन्सुच्याटवीं किं श्रयसि rei पोषणीयां प्रयस्नेः 
छिन्ामेतबंहिश्च प्रबळमलशतेर्चितः काव्यगोष्ठया ॥ ३० tl 
AA: साधित्यकेव श्रसुररुरुरगः शालका भूरुहोर्हा: 

Ten चल्यो विचित्राः सखि कुलममळं श्वापदानां wea | 
भार्या दर्यार्ययोग्या सुतततिरपि सत्कर्मणां पङ्किरम्रे 

सुंचंति प्रीतये मे फलनिकरमिति प्रार्थित कर्हि सिद्धेत्‌ ॥ ३१॥ 


॥ इति ख्रीनिंदा ॥ 
भोगा रोगास्त्वपूर्वा गुणविषमतया देहिनो व्याप्नुबंतो 
rial विभ्रयोगे दिनकरभजनादौषधाञ्चानिवार्याः i 


mamai युवानं विहितविकृतयः प्राणिभिः कांक्षणीयाः 
सत्येवं हंत जानन्नपि भजति कथं स्वापदेऽरीनिवासून्‌ ॥ ३२ ॥ 


दुष्टेईस्मिन्भोगिभावे श्रवणरहितता विष्णुसेवीद्विषत्ता- 


Agi जिह्मगत्वं परहतिपटुताधस्थलोके निवासः । 


भोगच्छेदे विपत्तिः सपदि च तदिदं सर्वमह परं तत्‌ । 
चित्रं वातारानत्वं नयदिह नहि वा भोगसंकोचिता स्यात्‌ ॥ ३३ ॥ 


श्रीरामापुत्रधामायधिगतविषयां सूज्ञ Sat त्यजैनां 

प्राचीनं कर्म शर्म प्रवितरति विना iau यथावत | 
चिंतामात्नेण वित्ताद्यधिगतिरिति Ate नु सर्वे eua 

किं तु स्यादंगसादो द्युतिनिधनमपि प्रत्युतास्याः प्रसादात्‌ ॥ ३४॥ 


सारं सारंगनेत्रा न हि जगति भवेदंतवैरस्य घात्री- 
सावामावास्यकायां रजनिरिव तमो दूषिता नेव सारम्‌ । . 

नो पीनोपीष्टपुत्रादिकविषयचयः सारमस्थेयैपात्रं i 
सन्नासन्नायगोप्य स्वहितझुपदिशन्नेक एवास्ति सारम्‌ ॥ ३५॥ 


नेहे गेहेषु सौख्यं धनतनयहयप्रेष्यदासी पञुभ्यो 

ETE गानमुख्याननुरतचतुरान्नो न वा कांतकांताः | 

प्राज्यं राज्यं न भूमेररिपुनत्रनवा होवधीन्‌ दीनबंधो 

दांभो दंभोलिपाणेन पदमपि as किं तु देहि स्वदास्यम्‌॥ ३६॥। 
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' झ्लुद्वैरंतबहियेज्ञिचितमनुचितेजतुमि; कालगत्या 

विखे प्रखाविजीण क्षणमपि रुचिरं माजेनायेविंना न । 

गेहं देद्दं च तुल्यं परमिह निधने गेहमन्योपशुक्तं ` 

स्यान्नो देई तदित्थं न तदुपकृतये जीवतो यस्य ARTA Re N 


मूकत्वान्नभभावान्मलछुलिततनो रुक्तययोग्याञ्च दुःखाद्‌ 

बाल्यं Garage: कथमपि झानकेर्यावदेतद्ववपेयम्‌ t 
बिञ्रद्दोषप्रकोपं करचरणमपीतस्ततो भ्रांतनेत्रः 

खांत विक्षेपमह्वा सपदि तरुणिमोरुज्वरोलंभि तावत्‌ ॥ ३८॥ 


तारुण्यारण्ययातोऽप्यद्द किमु न रे सावधानोऽसि जन्मिन 
हन्युस्त्वां व्यमुआः प्रचलितमभितो व्यापकाः पेच चैकः । 
कोपो वीपी प्रपंचोऽहिरपि मद इभो मत्सरः सूकरेशो 

दंभो भछुक एषो समशरशरणो मन्मथश्चोरनाथः ॥ ३९ N 


यातायातं विधत्ते सुखमसुश्फरीकायकासारदेरो 
यावत्संफुछचक्षुसुखकरचरणांभोज़राजी विराजि i 
CHARM बहिरमळतरे तावदत्तुं स्थितस्तां 
ginig पद स्वं बत पलितबको das: कुंचितांगः ॥ ४० ॥ 


संशीर्णा हंत देता नवयूवतिरदच्छादनच्छेददक्षा- 
श्रक्षुर्नाद्रीक्षणेपि क्षममंहद qu: खी-कटाक्षानुभावि | 

कणौ बाधिर्यपूणो बत निपुणवधू giga फुली 

निजो जंतुरेवं सति व्दति रतिं योषिति त्यक्तरत्याम्‌ ॥ ४१ ॥ 


भक्ष्णोरश्रुप्लुतर्वं स्वरविकृतिरतिस्तव्ध भावश्च गत्यां 

वैवर्ण्य maset: प्रप इति qur यद्वरोनाभिगम्यः । 
प्राप्यावज्ञां जरा खरीसमधिकवलितां मोलिना तां asta 
कांता स्वं वीक्ष्य नाथं प्रथममनुरताप्यंतिकं नोपयाति ॥ ४२॥ | 


पादौ संस्तंभयंती सुखमपि नमयत्यंगमाकुंचयंती 
हस्ताधुत्कंपयंती प्रणयिजनवचो न श्रुती श्रावयंती । 
इत्यामुद्वेजयंती वलितनुमतो नूतनोढा जरा वा 

धुल्या पूर्वा तु dew बत परा भीतिहेतुरनरस्य ॥ ४३ ॥ 


आलं कृष्णं प्रसूनाचितमनवरत यः TWAT AAT 

युक्तः dan द्विजानां झुचितरचपुषामीष्सिताञ्ञान्य सुक्त t 
सोयं तं भो इशाप्याकलयति बिञ्जते चापि नैकं द्विजं द्दा 
gA किं तु ag: स्वजठरपिठरं कष्टरूपं बिभति ॥ ४४ ॥ 
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वालैरात्त सितत्वे निजमिति गलिता लजयेव द्विजालि- . 
स्तस्या Ca दैन्यं नयनयुगमगादेधतां fanaa: । 
वार्ता थुत्वेति दुःखाकुछमिव बधिरं कर्णयुग्मे च जातं 


ज्ञात्वापि स्वास्तपक्तेविपदमिति कथ जीवित स्थातुमीष्टे ॥ ४५॥ . - 


आसीः पूर्वं सुहृत्ताथछस उपचितोऽप्यग्रजेषु द्विजेषु 
स्थ्रानञ्रष्टेषु तेषु व्यसनिषु waders पाद्यादरस्ते | 

कि स्यादस्या दशायां तव. हितसुचितं किंचिदाख्यामि सख्यान्‌ 
मत्रं सप्ताक्षरं त्वे जप सुगममसुं पाहि भो मासुमाप ॥ ४६॥, 
केशाः शेषाहिवर्णा aaa बलीधारि qan aiat- 


जाताः पातादृदइया वचनमवरागं हंत दोषाः सपोषाः । 
शरोत्रं गोत्रं Woe स्रमपि नयन ङिन्नरमंगं सभेयं 


aid wid gga स्मरसि किसु न रे agg: परंतु ॥ ४७॥. : ; 


सत्संगः सर्वकालं सुललितवचन सादरत्व enu 

संकष्टे स्वांतदाढर्थं सुतयुवतिसुखे स्तोकसंसक्तभाव: | 

संतोषः स्वहपलाभात्‌ सकलजनहिता शासिता स्वामिसेवा 
सामर्थ्ये सौम्यत्ृत्तिः सदयहृद्यता संसृतेः awa: ve 


भीतामेतां कृतांतादवसि न जनतामानतां सर्ववेत्ता 

सवं चेत्तन्सुंच ga त्रिजगति विदितं नाम जातं स्वकीयम्‌ । 
भूतेशो विश्वनाथखिपुरहरशरः श्रीमहादेव far 

स्थाणु्ृत्यो विजेता गरभुगथ शिवः आकरः शंभुरेतत्‌ ॥ ४९ ॥ 


सोमः कामोऽभिळाषो मम च समतमाश्चित्तजत्वादरेर्वा 

योग्यत्वात्‌ त्वद्गतत्वाह्वृहुतरसुमनः संमतत्वात्सतीच्छम्‌ । 

सख्यं द्वेषोऽप्युपेक्षा ake भवतु तत्ते महेशाप्रभुत्वाद 

इम्वेषम्यादपि त्रीक्षणमपि तु न किं शकरः इाकरोषि ॥ ५० ॥ 

म्लाने Aza गेहे स्थितमधिकवसोः पर्वकाले Aas. 

रभ्यस्तं श्राम्यता च प्रसरणमहद्द प्रत्यनंतं करस्य । 

दत्तांशेनामराणां भजनमपि कृत नामतः shaa 

प्रात सोमत्वमित्थं तदपि मदुद्यो देवराजाशया न ॥ ५१॥ 
॥ इति पूर्वपञ्चारिका समाप्ता ॥ 
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DATES AND DYNASTIES IN EARLIEST INDIA : by R. Morton 
Smith, Department of Sanskrit and Indian Studies, University. of 
Toronto. Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1973, pp. 517, Price Rs. 50/- 


In this book, Dr. Morton Smith claims to have developed the work of 
F. E. Pargiter by working from a critical text of the relevant passages of:thé 
. Puranas. Unfortunately the’ book contains all the faults of Pargiter's work 
while dispensing with all the merits of its model. Like Pargiter, the author 
of this work is averse to all evidence provided by Vedic literature, but unlike 
him he is exceedinly dogmatic and advances theories and assigns dates to 
kings as if they were proved facts with do not require any argument to support 
them. Unlike Pargiter he breaks the dynastic lists into as many pieces as the 
dates which he wants to assign and the theories which he wants to establish 
require. His hope that his work would be useful to historians who are not 
Sanskritists (Preface) is in a sense right, since to Sanskritists, who are 
naturally better equipped tô detect its faults, its usefulness is bound to be 
doubtful ! ; 


Dr. Smith shows his predilections in the preface itself. He seems to 
be so prejudiced against all Indian work on the Indian subject of Puranic 
genealogies that he has no compunction. in making the utterly unfounded 
statement that * on the king list, except for, Pargiter and Kirfel, all work has 
been done without a critical text and without proper valuation of the different 
Puranas.” But the irony is that Dr. Smith, though initsting on a critical 
text, fails in his attempt to furnish one because ofthe lack of an objective 
approach. For example, the Puranas give two versions of tbe origin of the 
Kanyakubja and Kasi dynasties. The author in his “ critical text ” has given 
only one and omitted the other without giving any reason. Further, it is a 
well known fact that the Puranas have, in many cases, given a number of 
variants of the same name. ‘While unjustly decrying others for giving names 
* without regard to the fact that they are variant readings of some Purana or 
even MSS " ( p. 6), the author often picks up the most corrupt variant. One 
example will suffice to show this. The Brahma Purana, containing as it does 
the most ancient version of the genealogical account, often gives the most 
plausible form of the names having a number of variants. Now one of the 
names having a large number of variants is that of the seventh king of the 
dynasty which began with Puru. The name of this king occurs in the Brahma 
and HarivamSa as Sudhanvan. This name is corrupted to Sudyu in the Visnu. 
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Bhagavata and Garuda, further corrupted to Sundhu in the Agni and still 
further corrupted to Dhundhu in the Vayu and Matsya. Dr. Smith has 
chosen the most corrupt form Dhundhu because it is the only form which 
suits his theory that the Dhundhu whom the Iksvaku king Kuvalaéva slew 
was.this king of the Piru dynasty and not a Raksasa as the Puranas unani- 
mously say. 


The author's dogmatic approach is obvious from the very beginning. 
Though the Puranas, notwithstanding the myth of the change of sex, indu- 
bitably make Purüravas a successor of Sudyumna, Dr. Smith on p; 63 of his 
book * suggests a ‘possibility’ about Sudyumna which is couched in so ambi- 
guous a language that the only thing clear in it is that Sudyumna was born 
in 1330-25 B. C. long after the time of Purüravas whom he places in 1860 
B. C. Coming to Prsadhra, another son assigned to Manu, Dr. Smith 
wonders as to how itis that, having no lineage, he is remembered in the 
Puranas. Though it is clear that in their desire to assign ten sons to Manu 
Vaivasvata, the Puraüna-krts were compelled to invent some names and to 
fabricate myths to explain their loss of lineage, Dr. Smith as usual prefers to 
give a fantastic explanation for this on p. 64. As regards Karüsa, another 
mythical. son of Manu, Dr. Smith. in. his eagerness to provide him lineage 
makes the Pandavas’ contemporaries VrddhaS$arman and Dantavakra his, 
descendants, though actually they were kings of the Kariisa country. Al- 
though the correct name of the person, who is variously called Nabhagarista, 
Nabhagadista and Nabhagodista in the Puranas, is clearly given as Nabha- 
nedistha in the Rgveda, Smith prefers the testimony of the Avesta because he 
does not want his readers to know that in the Rgveda Nàbhanedistha is not 
a prince but a commoner, being son of a gramani named Manu Samvarani 
whom the Puranakrts confounded with Manu Vaivasvata Smith’ 
observation that Nàbhanedistha's sons became traders is what becoming 
Vai$yas must mean ( p. 65 ), is a counsel of dispair. He should have known 
that the word vi$ or vais$ya did not in the earliest times mean a trader but 
only a common man as different from a prince or a priest 


Smith next takes up the dynasty of Manu's son Pranisu which he 
breaks into two parts, identifying without the least justification Praméu’s 
descendant Narisyanta with the mythical son of Manu of the same name, 
Contrary to all evidence he regards the eight kings beginning with Pram$u and 
ending with Karandhama as ruling in uninterrupted succession and on the 
basis of the meaningless Puranic phrase * at the beginning of Treta age ° places 
Karandhama in 1320 B. C. and his ancestor Praméu, son of Manu, in 1460 
, B. C. far later than Purüravas, grandson of Manu. Having identified Práméu's 
descendant Narisyanta with Manu’s son Narisyanta, Dr. Smith in his desire 
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to make Narisyanta's descendant Trnabindu a contemporary of Praniéu’s 
descendant Karandhama, resorts to a tour de force. Since Karandhma is 
the-eighth king in the line of Praméu, he accomplishes the feat of making 
Trnabindu also the eighth king from Narisyanta by converting the extra 
kings into epithets of other kings ( pp. 70-71 ) 


Taking up Manu’s son Saryati next, Smith places him in 1450 B. C. 
and his supposed last descendant Kakudmin Raivata in 1350 B. C. Krsna’s 
brother Balarama who according to the unanimous testimony of the Puranas 
inarried Raivata's daughter and was a coritemporary of the heroes of the 
Mahabharata war, which took place in 975 B. C. according to Smith, is 
placed in 1100 B. C. thus far removed both from his father-in-law and the 
heroes of the Mahabharata war ! 


Nabhaga and his son Ambarisa assigned to Manu by the Puranas are 
clearly kings of these names mentioned in the Aiksvaku genealogy, but hav- 
ing admitted that, Smith, in consonance with his theories, suspects that 
another dynasty has got into the Aiksvaku genealogy of Ayodhya which is 
far too long. He, therefore, treats the Aiksvaku kings from Nabhaga to 
Rama’s grandson Atithi as forming a separate line, not Aiksvakus at all! 
This dynasty ruled, according to Smith, from 1470 to 1020 B. C. 


Coming to Iksvaku, Smith places him in 1840 B. C. earlier than all 
the other sons of Manu. The main Iksvaku line, however, ended according 
to him with.Rohita. Why? Because, although the Puranas unequivocally 
say that Harita was the son of Rohita, yet since by accepting this statement 
Sagara comes down to 1100 and Bha giratha to 1020, it must be presumed 
that the line ended with Rothita. Queer logic indeed ! The fault surely lies 
not with the Puranas but with the chronology devised by Smith if he is being 
forced to présume something for which there is no warrant in the Puranas 
Whose son Harita was then ? ‘Smith’ proceeds to fabricate a new pedigree 
for him by identifying him with an earlier Harita, son of Yuvanasva ( p. 113 ). 
In order to make Harita's descendant Bhagiratha a contemporary of Santanu 
he, invents some kings between Sagara and Asamafijas whom he duplicates 
(p.119). Bhagiratha’s -synchronism with Santanu has been necessitated 
because of his theory that, the Ganga who got the name Bhagirathi was not 
the famous river, as Indians have been believing for millenniums on the basis 
of.the unanimous testimony of the Purapas and other works of Sanskrit . 
literature, but a daughter of Bhagiratha identical with the Gañgā whom 
Santanu- married. He then identifies Bhagiratha’s son Sruta with his 47th 
descendant Vi$rutavant, father of Brhadbala who was killed in the Bharata 
war (p. 120). Though in the Purana text there are around 25 generations 
betweeri Rama and Brhadbala he wants to havé only one or two. He, there- 
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fore, suspects that still another genealogy has crept into the Aiksvakava text 
(p.121). Notwithstanding the clear statement of the Puranas that there 
were two Nalas, one son of Virasena and the other a descendant of Iksvaku, 
Smith insists on identifying the two (p. 122). The liberty which he takes 
with the-Puranic texts is thus really astounding. The whole book is full of 
such disgusting distortions of Puranic genealogies that were the Puranakrts to 
come to life again they would immediately die of shock. 


The distortion of genealogies is, however, not the only lamentable 
feature of this book. It is strange that having on p. 6 of his book complained 
that * the Bhagavata is given an importance in ‘historical’ matter which it 
demonstrably does not possess ”, it is precisely the Bhagavata on whose basis 
he accepts the story of Sakuntala’s birth as daughter of Visvamitra, though 
the Puranas which he considers authoritative viz. Vayu, Brahmanda, Brahma 
and Harivamsa are all silent about it. - Moreover, had he not deliberately 
ignored Vedic literature as: solving many Puranic puzzles, he would have 
known that Vedic evidence supports that Purdnic version of Vi$vamitra’s 
family which traces its origin to Bharata. Similarly, though the ancient 
Rgvedic rsi Dirghatamas is nowhere connected with Anga in the Vedic litera- 
ture but only in the late Brhaddevata, he insists on his reliance of the Puranic 
myth which traces the origin of the Aùga dynasty to Dirghatamas. Likewise 
though the Vedic literature associates the rsi Vasistha with no Iksvaku king 
save HariScandra, he refuses to see the plain truth that the Puranas have 
associated Vasistha with various Iksvaku kings far removed in time from each 
other by regarding the rsi and his wife Arundhati as immortal and eternal, 


Dr. Smith does not feel any hesitation in duplicating even the most 
celebrated persons when his pet theories require this. Misled by his confused 
chronology he has the audacity to suggest that ‘ Krsna of Dvaraka and the 
one of Süra, Mathura were two different people " ( p. 182), the earlier one 
having flourished in c. 1100 B. C. and the later one at the time of the Bharata 
war in 975 B. C. 


Though individuals could and did undergo a change of family by 
adoptión, there is not even the remotest suggestion in any of the Puranas 
that one Ksatriya family could be converted into another. Yet Smith, 
wherever his theories so require, is prepared to take recourse to this idea. 
He not only agrees with Pargiter that the remnants of the Saryatas seem to 
have joined the Haihayas, but goes a step further in suggesting that Rama’s 
ancestor Nabhaga was not an Aiksvakava atall and that the Nabhagas 
* became Aiksvakavas ' ( p. 81 ). 


Lastly Imay mention the most shocking outrage committed by the 
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author. Guided by sheer malice and taking advantage of the corrupt condi- 
tion of the Purana texts, he deliberately and shamelessly misinterprets the 
text at a number of places where the names of queens occur ( pp. 92-93 ) and 
comes to the conclusion that the ancestors of the Hindus married their own 
mothers, thus going ahead of Pargiter who desired to establish the prevalence 
of sister-marriage among the ancient Hindus 


One cannot help remarking that a work more unworthy of a true 
scholar has seldom been published 


P. L. Bhargava 


" 


CHARACTER-PORTRAYALS IN THE RAMAYANA OF VALMIKI: 
A Systematic Representation : by Alois Wurm; Ajanta Publications 
(India), Delhi-7; 1976; demy pp. xx-- 572; Rs 95/- 


A child in India learns the stroy of Valmiki’s Ramayana, almost along | 
with its first initiation into articulate speech and is nurtured and fostered on 
the epic ideals of truth, devotion, self-sacrifice, and- love and affection which 
the characters in the epic evoke and ilumin Ramayana has attracted the . 
attention of western scholars too, since the beginning of Sanskrit studies; 
and here is a young Austrian scholar who offers in this book a study of the 
epic characters. Trained in his own country, Dr. Wurm studied Classical 
Philology and Comparative Linguistics at the University of Innsbruck and won 
a doctorate in Philosophy. But his amateur interest in Indian Literature drew 
him towards India in 1967. He made a special study of Sanskrit Language 
at Poona and Karnatak Universities and got another doctorate on his work 
on the Ramayana from Karnatak University in 1975. The book under 
review is the second part of this doctoral work. 


In studying and representing the characters in the Ramayana Dr. Wurm ' 
follows the precise deductive method of scientific investigation by giving the 
context ofa character's speeches and actions, quoting wherever necessary 
the original earlier text of Valmiki, but translating all the relevant passages; ` 
and then analysing them for character-traits, and synthesising the data either . 
in a resumé or a study, so' as to present an integrated picture of a particular 
character, ' For this purpose he has grouped the impressive number of 
characters in this popular epic into convenient categories like the Vanavasi ^ 
characters, the Vanaras, Raksasas, courtly characters ( Dasaratha, his queens, ` 
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Manthara and other associates) and the Heroic four comprising Bharata, 
Laksmana, Sita, and Rama. The voluminous data cellected here may appear 
to a casual reader as somewhat tedious. But the painstaking labour behind its 
collection and systematic presentation will be a boon to a serious student of. 
the epic. For, even if he may not be able to accord with some of Dr. Wurm’s. 
deductions, he will find the basic material here and he will be free to offer, 
. his own interpretation of the data, as he thinks fit. This part of Wurm's 
presentation is thus quite valuable 
In understanding literary portrayals, however, the scientific processes 
of deductive analysis and interpretative synthesis are not always enough 
]t becomes often necessary to penetrate behind the words and actions of a 
character, to read in between the lines of a poet, in order to comprehend the 
poet’s conception of a character. This is where the psychological approach to 
character-study comes in, or what the author calls the * intuitive ? method of 
character-analysis. The results of such an approach are generally rewar- 
ding. For example, the heroic action of Jatayu is a fine example of self-sacrifice 
prompted by devoted friendship, human compassion ( p. 13), and a sense of 
responsibility. Rama is pained more by Jatàyu's death than by the abduction 
of Sita; and this feeling speaks as much for Rama's nobility as for Jatayu’s 
selfless act ( p. 14 ) in laying down his own life to save the honour of a woman 
The misery of Sugriva's life evokes greater sympathy against the background of 
Valin’s impetuous and irascible nature that brooks no thought or respects no 
counsel ( pp. 22-24). The author gives us a true glimpse into the greed, lust ' 
and overweening pride of Ravana. In analysing the character of Kaikeyi, 
Dr. Wurm explains her sudden transformation from a loving mother into a 
demanding ruthless mother fighting for the rights of her own son, on the- - 
ground of-ber * deep-rooted ambition " ( pp. 267, 273 ). Kaikeyi yielded to 
Manthara’s persuasion only because she saw that her ambition to install 
Bharata on the throne would not be fulfiled as long as Ràma lived; and 
this disillusionment turned her into a vindictive, hard-hearted woman. ` 
In his analysis of character-portrayals, Dr. Wurm often adds discursive 
* annotations". The one on Dasaratha ( pp. 3037. ) is quite interesting. 
Dasaratha’s marriage to Kaikeyi was a marriage of necessity; he had 
no son; he married Kaikeyi accepting tbe stipulation made by King 
Kekaya that the kingdom would go to Kaikeyl's son. But when-he saw Rama 
growing into the most perfect specimen of a Ksatriya, loving and loved by all, . 
Dasaratha changed his mind. His sending away Bharata and Satrughna to 
Rajagrha, his hasty arrangement for the immediate coronation of Rama, , 
were alla part of this “twilight policy”. Hence, the anger and vindictive- , 
ness of Kaikeyi and the fact that Manthara succeeded in persuading her. 
Dr. Wurm differs from this generally accepted opinion, He points out that 
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the departure of Bharata and Satrughna indeed set the stage for the political 
conflict but the departure was not pre-arranged. Dasaratha’s fears were 
psychological; he was in love with Kaikeyi and powerless in face of his in- 
fatuation for her. He was afraid that **he may yield to the fruits or fetters of 
his own infatuation at a moment when he may be physically ( death ) or 
psychologically (change of mind) unable to resist..." (p. 306). The deve- 
lopment of the epic story, in a way, justifies this fear. Another example of a 
thorough analysis is to be found in the examination of the several dialogues 
between Raima and Bharata which reflect the emotional turmoil of Bharata, 
his love for his relatives, his devotion to Rama and the well-fare of the 
subjects, and the adamantine stand taken by Ràma in following irrevocably 
the word of his father. A psychologically puzzling problem is the obstinate 
refusalof Rama atfirst to take Sità with him to the forest and the des- 
perate emotional lengths to which Sita has been forced to go in persuading 
Rama to allow her to accompany him. The author admits that * Rama's 
rejection of her emphatic wish to follow him becomes less and less intelligible, 
especially, the more insistent her desire becomes. " ( p. 449 ). But his analy- 
sis brings him to the conclusion that * Rama's hesitation is ultimately not a 
lack of compassion but a testimony of the highest and deepest love ..." 
Rama is only careful to avoid the first impulses and indeliberate fancies of 
young love; is wary of the youthful unawareness that even the sincerest and 
firmest assurances could be thwarted by life's insuperable vicissitudes; what 
is of great importance therefore is a sense of deep responsibilizy and foresight 
towards the perpetual spiritual welfare of one’s beloved ( p. 451 ). And thus 
Rama stands out in this epic in more than human or manly proportions 

** Rama is not only a hero and paragon of nobility of character, but he embo- 
dies the story of a human destiny in its most sublime expression " ( p. 528, 
548. ) 


Dr. Wurm finds the ® Ramayana, in its universal purport... an ideal 
story with an ideal ethical message”... “It portrays a universe of chara- 
cters which, rifted by polar forces, the forces of light and darkness, of 
sublime ideals and diabolic anti-ideals, embodies the gladdening message of 
the victory of light over darkness and of ideals over anti-ideals... It pictures 
a universe of characters which, mirroring the wealth of emotions, sentiments 
and ordeals of life of the common man of all walks, sets a stage towards his 
living identification with the lofty ideals incarnated by the ideal characters, 
who, unattained in their perfection, as it were, are flesh and blood of his own 
in their humanity." ( p. 555) P 


The author is fully aware that the Ramayana is a poem, the adi-kavya. 
But one cannot find here the simple lyrical and emotional approach that 
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reveals the depth of human mind and provides a key to understanding, the: 
complexities of human motives and behaviour. Such an objective was out- 
side the scientific-objective approach and the philosophical-spiritual . impetus 
that guided its movement. Nevertheless, the textual data, the elaborate 
translations and resumé, the discursive annotations and comments make this 
work a valuable compendium. 


G. K. Bhat : 


CHITRASUTRA OF: THE VISHNUDHARMOTTARA : by C. 
Sivaramamurti; Kanak Publications, 8 ( D-II ) Cornawallis Road, 
New Delhi- 110003; 1978. Double Crown pp. xvi+ 232, with 142 
photo ‘illustrations, coloured and black and white; Rs. 210, 
US $ 50.00. l 


. This magnificently produced book.is the result of the Tagore Lectures 
which Dr. C. Sivaramamurti delivered at the Humanities Section, M..S. 
University of Baroda, from January 31 to February 4, 1977. But this is more. 
than the script of the lectures. Dr. Sivaramamurti presents here the text of 
Citrasütra from Visnudharmottara-purána with a new translation in English 
a comprehensive and illuminating introduction ( 136 pages), a complete 
bibliography and index and an annotated list of 141 photographic illustra-- 
tions enclosed in the book. In other words, it is a thorough text presentation ' 
and also an initiation into the nature, value and importance of the pictorial 
art of ancient India 


Dr. Stella Kramrisch first brought the Visnudharmottara to the notice of ` 
scholars and awakened their interest in the aesthetic of Fine Arts with its text- 
translation. But she had a corrupt text and no opportunity for collation of 
other manuscripts. But this important discovery of a valuable purana as a 
source of the techniques and rhetoric of Art was followed by discussions by : 
such eminent scholars as Dr. Anand Coomaraswamy and K. P. Jayaswal. 
Much later Dr. Priyabala Shah edited and translated the Visnudharmottara, | 
publishing it in the Gaekwad's Oriental Series, Baroda. Dr. Sivaramamurti 
has had the advantage of securing a number of manuscripts, collating them 
and offering better readings. He also attempts at emending and improving the 
readings at places in order to present an intelligible text consisent with the 
principles of Art and with the cultural and mythological associations surround- 
ing them: For example, sahakdra-rasani grhya urvyam cakre varastriyam | 
( Citrasutra, 35. 3) definitely needs to be corrected to ürvam ( =troh ?) in the 
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context of Narayana and the well-known myth of the creation of Urvasl from 

the thigh of the Sage, an idea which is also illustrated by the sculpture at 

Dasavatara temple, Deogarh, Barhut ( Gupta, 5th cent A. D. ), (Fig. 1). The 

text of the .Citrasitra ( Visnudharmottara, VT. chs. 35-43 ) thus presented 

here, with perceptive annotations and observations and a straight lucid - 
translation in English is expected to be a reliable manual for the study of 
Pictorial Art : 


Though not the only one, Citrasutra is a standard text on -the princi- 
ples of painting ( p. 19); and since it is mentioned in the Kuttanimata it is 
presumable that it must have formed an important part, along with other Art 
manuals, of the liberal education of men and women of the cultured class, 
apart from the professional.trainees and courtesans. Citrasütra does not touch 
all the aspects of painting: It«does not discuss the * materials to be used by 
the painter’, as the editor says ( p. 43), and it seems to be preoccupied with 
the human figure, as Dr. Kramrisch points out (Foreword, p. xii). It is 
likely that the Citrasütra is less *a manual for practising painters than a guide- 
book for the public’ ( p. xiv). Yet the text deals thoroughly with the prepara- 
tion of bhümi or ground; mixing of colours, proportion of limbs to the main 
figure.of the body, principles of ksaya-vrddhi or foreshortening and perspe- 
ctive, chiaroscuro or shading the figures to suggest the effect of depth and 
modelling, and the technique of wall-painting or murals. Dr. Karmrisch is 
certain that the purdna and the Citrasutra cannot be later than the 8th cent. 
A. D. Dr. Priyabala Shah suggests an ealier date of 4th or 5th cent. A. D. 
‘Dr. Sivaramamurti thinks, on the strength of the gathering evidence, which 
includes the internal evidence from the description of iconography, compared 
with the extant sculptures representing the various deities, that Cifrasütra 
belongs to * an early date, nearer to 4th cent. A. D.,-that of transition from 
Kushana to Gupta, with Kushzna features still lingering in sculptural render- 
ings of textual descriptions ' ( p. 42) * 


The Indian view of Art has always been that it is a form of worship or 
offering to God. Painting is no exception. And to extol its own subject the 
author of Cifrasutra says that Citra is the best of all arts. It gives the fruit 
of dharma, artha, kama and moksa (ILL. 43.38). Painting therefore has 
been assigned a divine origin. But on the technical level the essentials and 
principles of the art are described in a scientific spirit. Painting, like sculpture, 
is closely allied to the art of dance, and a painter is expected to be an adept 
in music and dance, as well as literature. The human figures, poses and 
stances, the disposition and gestures of hands, fingers, neck, head etc. in a. 
picture, as in a sculpture, are co-ordinated with the arigika abhinaya described 
jn the Natyasastra; because the principle of grace and beauty is as much; 
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valid in this art as is the representation of a mental state, bhava or*rasá; 
without which a picture or a sculpture would be lifeless. In such represen- 
tations as in the rendering of objects and things that form the background of 
a picture, suggestive. symbolism plays a greater part than .the realism of 
details : Thus, a river would be painted by a few wavy lines suggestive of 
ripples or waves or by depicting aquatic things like fish or swan; and sky 
would be shown by blue colour and flying birds. The proportion of the human 
body is similarly altered to suggest the status of the figure or the emotional 
state. It is this vyaf jand in the pictures -and sculptures, as in poetic writing, 
that needs to be understood in order to appreciate properly the charm of 
Indian Art | विवि i 


Technically. an excellent ‘picture is .supposéd to have six gunas 
(III. 41.9 ) : Bhülambha ( bhū or bhümilabha ) is most probably the appro- 
priaté background in a picture. When the background merges with the picture, 
and when the picture depicts an emotion or flavour sweetly, smiling, surging, 
scintillating with life as it were; it is most praiseworthy ( III..43.21 ). Sthana 
and pramüma refer to postures and proportions of limbs to the body, and 
when they are painted according to the principles of dance and drigika abhi- 
naya, as well as the established conventions, they constitute pictorial merit. 
Madhuratva is a quality of making the picture appealing by infusion of bhava. 
The quality of vibhaktatà is achieved by vartand or threefold method of shad- 
ing (stippling or by dots, cross-hatching, and fine lines १. Sadríya is the 
element of veracity or verisimilitude to nature ( ch. 3,.pp. 43-63) 


Pictures are classified into four varieties : satya, vainika, nügara and 
mista. ‘The names do not denote the shape of the canvas or board and 
frames, as is generally understood ( pp. 65-66 ). Dr. Sivaramamurti suggests 
satya às a picture having the quality or sadréya or accuracy. Vainika is 
symmetrical; of a form in true proportions. ‘Nagara isa picture which is 
executed in a sophisticated style, avoiding exaggeration and using restraint in 
decoration.: Misra has the characteristics of the three styles mixed together 
These styles are described with illustrations drawn from pictorial and sculp- 
tural art and literature. 


There are many conventions that govern Sanskrit Literature and Arts. 
But that should not be surprising.: Conventions obtain in all tbe spheres of 
life's activities. In Art they become necessary due to the limitations of means' 
and materials provided by nature, the methods of execution an artist must 
use, and his endeavour to convey his inner meaning overcoming these limita- 
tions. A mural or a picture on a canvas or board cannot, by nature, have a 
three-dimensional effect and a sculpture cannot render the impact of natural 
colours. A poet too may sometimes find words inadequate to express the 
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intensg emotion felt by him. Symbolic expression, artístic suggestions or, in 
other words, conventions thus become, in a way, the dialect of Art. 


Understood against such a background the study of Art is very fascina- 
ting and delightful. In this significant book Dr. Sivaramamurti brings to 
us a rich perspective on the Pictorial Art and a text on the art of painting. 
One of the engaging features of Dr. Sivaramamurti's writing is the illuminat- 
ing context of Sanskrit literature in which he weaves his discussion and 
description of ancient Indian Art. The present work abounds in such literary 
references and parallels. These not only help understand better a particular 
principle or aspect of Art but sometimes give also a new perspective to an 
interested reader of his books. To give one example : Dusyanta says about 
the picture of Sakuntalà that he has drawn : 

yad yat südhu na citre syat 
kriyate tat tad anyatha | 
( Sakuntala, VI. 14 ) 


Possibly, from his viewpoint, "Dusyanta is expressing a desire to improve his 
picture, removing the short-comings with a studied effort of art. But in the 
context of pure art and as its aim the line may mean, 

Yad yat sadhu na, 

Citre tat tad anyatha syat-kriyate | 
* whatever is not beautiful can be made different in a picture ° ( syat-kriyate= 
kriyeta) (p. 105). This interpretation adopted by the Editor is questionable 
from the point of view of the VyakaranaSastra; the authorities on Grammar 
inform me that a verbal action is not affected by another verbal action ( Pan: 
IT. 57. 11, Mahàbhasya, क्रिया कियया समवायं न गच्छत्ति।1), However, the inter- 
pretation implies a quality of Art, that it can bestow beauty even on the most 
ordinary things; this quatity may not be doubted. As Dr. Kramrisch says, 
Dr. Sivaramamurti * has placed the Citrasütra of the Visnudharmottara into 
the living context of poetry, drama and inscriptions and has shown the 
validity of the criteria of the Citrastitra by applying them to Indian art of 
all ages * ( p. xiv ). 

G. K. Bhat 
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AESTHETIC THEORY OF ART: Dr. Ranjan K. Ghosh, Ajanta 
Publications ( India ), Malkaganj, Delhi-110007; 1979; l demy pp. 
vi + 152; Rs. 45; $ 9. 


This small but solid book in six chapters and an appendix is mainly 
intended as a study in the aesthetical theories of Mrs. Susanne K. Langer; but, 
Dr. Ghosh naturally speaks about the problems in aesthetics and how Langer’s 
thinking meets them. An essential problem in aesthetics is to find an answer 
to the question, what is art ?- Itis not possible to speak of ‘art’ without 
reference to a * work of art’; and the works of art have to make use of ordinary 
things like the media and means of a sculptor or a painter, the sound by a 
musician and ordinary words of the language commonly used by all people by 
a poet. What does precisely distinguish * works of art? from common * objects” 
which are not works of art, though the objective aspects of a work of art can- 
not be ignored in a proper aesthetic theory? But even among arts, among 
sculptures, paintings, poems, there are differences which are significant and 
therefore demand an explanation. Further, even within one single art-form, 
there are works of diverse nature. So, many philosophers, under the influence 
of Wittgenstein and others, have argued that the term * art? is not amenable 
to a true definition. The definition of art in terms of its essence involves a 
logical absurdity, because no such essence is found among widely diverse 
works, nor can a search for it be a logically valid terminal goal in respect of 
all works of art, All that we find are strands of similarities’ or * family 
resemblances’, but no commonly given characteristics or essence. This is so; 
but yet it is possible to inquire into the nature of different individual art-forms 
separately, and undertake to find some common basis among the various art- 
forms which could justify their inclusion under the term * art’. 


This is the approach of Mrs. Langer and her concern is with the identity 
of a work of art rather than with the definition of art. Speaking of the 
identity, it is clear that a work of art cannot be the mere material medium, 
like the paints and canvas in a painting or the mere words in a poem. 


But, while agreeing with the stand of the neo-idealist philosophers like 
Croce and Collingwood which identifies art with * intuition’ and understands 
intuition as ‘expression’ in the mind as a well-formed image, Mrs. Langer 
would not be prepared to regard the actual physical work as extraneous to the 
process of art-making. She is equally wary of the concept of an‘ ideal 
construct’ which leads to an essentially mentalistic interpretation of the 
character of aesthetic work of art. 

Mrs. Langer’s own view is that neither the actual nor the intended feeling 
of the artist has any logical relation with the identity.of a work of art. The 
‘feeling’ in art is neither the actual feeling of the artist nor the affective 
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content on the part of the onlooker; it is the conception of forms of feeling 
that the work of art presents for contemplation. Secondly, it is not mere 
feeling but an ‘analogue’ of the Jife of feeling as such ( pp. 118-119 ) which 
is created. : 


Mrs. Langer thinks a work of art is always a symbol, but not symbolism. 
It is a part-less whole; it must be seen in toto. This symbol is the expressive 
form. Mrs. Langer calls it the virtual. A symbol must be distinguished from 
a mere symptom or signal, like thunder serving as a signal of oncoming rain. 
The function of symbol is to evoke a conception of the thing. Language is 
thus used. But linguistic expression is also of a discursive kind, while art is 
concerned with presentational symbol, and such symbol controls and aids our 
thinking; the function of a symbol is essentially to make us think. When we 
speak of ‘feeling’ in art, it must be remembered that feeling is generally 
merely experienced. When we start thinking about it its felt character tends to 
' disappear. It is only art which is able to present to us the life of feeling, in its 
original felt character, and to help us contemplate rather than analyse the 
fabric of this life (p. 21). Art expresses only the form of the feeling, that is 
feeling in its general aspect. The ‘ feeling’, though we have it in the work, 
only seems to be there. It is obviously a virtual element (like distance, 
three-dimensional space, in a picture ). 


So, in Mrs. Langer’s view ‘the complete work of art is a virtual object, 
as it js not a part of the actual world. It has a life of its own and is a genuine 
creation. Jt is also an apparition or a primary illusion in so far as it is meant 
-only to be contemplated, not at all to be.used. Moreover, it is a symbol, 
in so far as it makes us think of the ‘feeling’ presented... Finally, the work 
is an expressive form ; ‘expressive’ because it expresses... an aspect of life 
symbolically; and a ‘form’ because it is an inextricable unity of all that it 
has’ ( p. 23). 


So, the term ‘virtual’ is meant to emphasise the autonomous, emergent 
and creative character of a work of art. Mrs. Langer uses this concept as a 
principle to explain the nature of art and also to distinguish the individual 
arts by suggesting that painting creates ‘ virtual space’, sculpture * virtual 
kinetic volume’, architecture * virtual place °; the ‘ virtual ° in music is ‘ lived 
or experienced time ’; in dance it is * the play of powers made visible *; and the 
< virtual ' in literary arts is * virtual life or virtual experience". ‘ The poet's 
business’, says Mrs. Langer, * is to create the appearance of “experiences”, 
the semblance of events lived and felt, and to organise them so they constitute 
a purely and completely experienced reality, a piece of virtual life’ ( p. 75). 
* The poetic form is a powerful abstraction from life, and its artistic object is 
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to make //fe more perceivable’ (p. 86). Finally, *the articulation qf the 
forms of feeling for the sake of contemplation is, in Langer's view, the essential 
function of art’ ( p. 14). 


Dr. Ghosh’s study of Mrs. Langer's aesthetics is thoroughly analytical, 
critical, discursive and perceptive. He emerges not only as a commentator 
of her theories but as an interpreter who has the ability to perceive her 
meaning, suggest emendations and additions and answer the objections of 
Reid and Bufford on her behalf ( ch. 5), 


A reviewer of this book like me cannot but be struck with some paral- 
lels that Mrs Langer's theories seem to suggest with the aesthetical exposition 
in Sanskrit Poetics. For example, the view that * what is expressed ( in art ) is 
not a total present feeling, but the artist's knowledge of the life of feeling’ 
(p.19) and Mrs, Langer's insistence that art presents the life of feeling for 
contemplation, seem to have a similarity to Abhinava's concept of rasa as a 
samvitti (awareness). The virtual gesture in dance is supposed to be sponta- 
neous in the sense that it is not inhibited by actual feeling of the dancer, which 
may be quite different from the feeling manifest in the dance itself ( p. 72). 
This.corresponds:to Bharata’s concept of Sattvika abhinaya as he explains 
the artistic demand on the actor's ability in his Nazyasastra. Langer’s pre- 
ference for the term * poesis ° ( p. 75) is matched by the term Kavya consistently 
used in Sanskrit Poetics. Langer's view that * words used in literature do not 
‘yield merely their literal meaning, but articulate a poetic image, an illusion, a 
pure appearance’ ( p. 75 ) may have a connection with the dhvani theory in 
"Sanskrit Poetics. And the view that a work of art is a created form which is 
expressive of feeling, but this feeling is not of the artist, nor is it any particular 
feeling, like ‘ my joy’ or * his sorrow’ in actual life, appears to be a statement 
of the doctrine of sadharanikarana in Sanskrit aesthetics. It will be worth- 
while to examine these parallels more closely and critically. Dr, Ghosh, with 
his intensive studies in aesthetics and his equipment as a practising artist, can 
certainly undertake to do so. 


G. K..Bhat 
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MEDIEVAL RELIGIOUS LITERATURE IN SANSKRIT by Jan 
Gonda (= A History of Indian Literature, Vol. II, Fasc. 1 ); Otto 
Harrassovitz, Wiesbaden; 1977; 316. 


A History of Indian Literature, which is being newly published by Otto 
Harrassovitz, is truly, an enormous enterprise; and the publishers could not 
have thought of a more eligible sholar than Jan Gonda to edit it. A work such 
as this certainly demands the versatility and circumspection such as those 
of Gonda. The nature and extent of this History seem to have been more or 
less clearly defined beforehand, and the different fascicules in its several 
volumes, which are written by different scholars, are being brought out as 
they get ready. As may be easily imagined, this procedure acts both as an 
advantage and a disadvantage. The second volume of the History will deal 
with epics and Sanskrit religious literature, and its first fascicule, which is 
written by Gonda himself, is devoted to medieval religious literature in 
Sanskrit. Incidentally, one wonders whether, both chronologically and concep- 
tually, this fascicule should not have been placed after the two fascicules 
which are allocated to the Sanskrit epics and the Puranas. 


In the present fascicule, Gonda has, in his usual encyclopaedic 
manner, treated the Agamas, which can, in a sense, be regarded as perhaps 
the most important Sanskrit sources of many of the living religions of India. 
As Gonda rightly points out, these agamic writings, notwithstanding their 
extent and importance, have been comparatively little known outside the 
circles of the Indian experts. It is, therefore, most gratifying that a whole 
fascicule of a little over 300 pages is assigned to a scholarly resurrection of 
this much neglected aspect of the religious and literary history of India. 
After a brief general introduction about the Agamas, Gonda deals, in detail, 
with the Paficaratra Samhitas, the Vaikhanasa literature, and the Saiva 
Agamas. He has also included, at suitable places, discussion relating to 
Visnuism, Bhakti, Sivaism, and minor religious cults like those of the Pasu- 
patas, the Natha-Yogins, the Dattatreya-worshippers, and the Vira-Saivas. 
The two.concluding chapters — one on.the Stotra literature and the other on 
the Gitas, the Mahatmyas, etc. — invest this fascicule with the necessary 
completeness. | 


Considering the many constraints attaching to a collaborative project 
like this, one may regard the present rate of progress in the publication of the 
fascicules of this History as being fairly satisfactory; but, in view of certain 
obvious compelling circumstances, one would also wish for a greater dispatch, 
of course without detriment to the quality. 


R. N. D. 
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DIE RELIGIONEN INDIENS I : VEDA UND ALTERER HENDU- 
ISMUS by Jan Gonda; second revised and enlarged edition, Verlag 
W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart; 1978; xvi + 407. 


The fact that a second edition of Professor Gonda’s volume on Veda 
and Older Hinduism ( No. 11 in the Series, Die Religionen der Menschheit ) 
should have been called for within the comparatively short span of eighteen 
years amply testifies to its many-sided excellence. As one has by now become 
accustomed to expect from him, Gonda has expertly and exhaustively dealt in 
this volume with various significant aspects of Vedism and early Hinduism. 
While formulating his own views, he has taken note of most of the earlier 
writings on the subject — in this second edition he has updated that material 
by means of five hundred additional notes — so that this volume constitutes 
a veritable thesaurus of ancient Indian religion. One, however, wonders 
whether the bibliographical plenitude which characterises this book would not 
deter a reader, who is not sufficiently initiated in Indology, from Seeing the 
wood for the trees. 


R. N. D. 


KLEINE SCHRIFTEN by Walther Schubring; ed. by Klaus Bruhn; 
Glasenapp-Stiftung Vol. 13; Franz Steiner, Wiesbaden; 1977; 
XVIII4497. 


KLEINE SCHRIFTEN by Paul Hacker; ed. by Lambert Schmi- 
thausen; Glasenapp Stiftung Vol. 15; Franz Steiner, Wiesbaden; 
1978; XXI4-916. 


KLEINE SCHRIFTEN by Herman Lommel; ed. by Klaus L. Janert; 
Glasenapp-Stiftung Vol. 16; Franz Steiner, Wiesbaden; 1978; 
XIX 4- 626. i 


The Glasenapp-Stiftung must be regarded as a veritable boon to the 
students of Sanskrit and Indology. Through its publication of the Kleine 
Schriften, it has greatly facilitated the study of the shorter writings of renown- 
ed scholars which, on account of their inevitable dispersal, are not easily — 
or, at all — accessible. 


The tenth volume of the Kleine Schriften, being Volume 13 in the 
Series of Glasenapp-Stiftung publications, brings together three independent 
works, eleven research papers, and seventeen reviews and book-notices written 
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by Walther Schubring ( out of the 88 items listed in the bibliography ). With: 
Jacobi, Charpentier, and E. Leumann, Schubring can be justifiably counted 
among the pioneers of Jainology and Prakrit Studies in the West. Buta 
special achievement of Schubring was that he could establish a kind of tradi- 
tion of those studies in the Hamburg University. Schubring’s Die Lehre der 
Jainas (available also in English translation ) and extensive Catalogue of 
Jaina Manuscripts in the Prussian State Library constitute a permanent 
memorial to his mastery of the subject. His editions of the Kalpasütra ( which 
is reprodued in the Kleine Schriften ), the Acarangasiitra, the Mahanisithasutra: 
and the Vyavahürasutra, among others, have stimulated many critical studies 
in the field of Jainology by Western and Indian scholars. Among his - 
research papers, to be found in the Kleine Schriften, may by mentioned those 
relating to the Prakrit-Pingala; Jinasena, Mallinatha, Kalidasa; Kundakunda; 
and the Ganivijja. 


Klaus Bruhn, who belongs to the Hamburg tradition of Jainology 
and Prakrit Studies, has done his editorial work quite competently. : 


Paul Hacker, whose Kleine Schriften appears as Volume 15 in the 
Glasenapp-Stiftung Publications, occupied himself mainly with the Advaita 
Vedanta, the Purana-legends, and the history of Hinduism. His small mono- 
graph on the function of some auxiliary verbs in modern Hindi seems to have 
been just a side-product of his casual teaching assignment. In the last few 

„years of his life, Hacker had got himself deeply involved in Christian theology, 
which fact has inevitably influenced his later writings. The editor of the 
present volume, Lambert Schmithausen has, indeed, done well in including in 
it all the research papers of Hacker, besides a few significant reviews. The most 
important section is, of course, the one containing the papers on the Advaita 
Vedanta. These papers stand out rather prominently on the background of the 
recent paucity of work in this field in Germany. Hacker rightly believed that 
Indology must not restrict itself only to the study of the past but that it must 
concern itself also with the present. This belief and his short but ever watchful 
sojourn in India have lent a kind of distinctiveness to his papers on Neo- 
Hinduism. These Kleine Schriften carry a brief foreword by Hacker himself. 


Herman Lommel made his debut as an Indo-Iranist with the publi- 
cation of his translation, with introduction, of the Yasts of the Awesta. This 
was followed by his monographs on the religion of Zarathustra, the ancient 
Aryans, and the Aryan War-god. In the present volume of Kleine Schriften, 
which is edited by Klaus L. Janert, Lommel’s shorter writings are reproduced 
under three main headings : Indogermanic studies, Indian and Iranian studies, 
and Miscellaneous. But obviously that scholar’s forte is Iranology. His 
various “ Awestische Einzelstudien " and his several papers on Zarathustra 
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and his religion have to be regarded as valuable contributions to that branch 
oflearning. To one’s academic satisfaction one finds included in the Kleine 
Schriften some of these papers besides such other papers us those dealing with: 
Rasa, Kavya USan, the spies of Mitra and Varuna and the eye of the king, 
the. world-egg myth in the Rgveda, the thunder and lightning in the Rgveda, 
Vasistha and Vi$vamitra, and Anàhita-Sarasvati. 


R. N. D. 


STRUKTUREN YOGISCHER MEDITATION by Gerhard Ober- 
hammer; Verlag der ósterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Wien; 1977; 244. 


Thanks to the devoted efforts and able leadership of the late Professor 
E. Frauwallner, an excellent school of Indian philosophy has developed at 
the Indological Institute of the University of Vienna. A special feature of this 
school may be said to be its conspicuous preoccupation with such aspects of 
Indian philosophy as are of little interest to wider circles like, for instance, 
Nyaya ( Brahmanic, Buddhist, and Jaina), Vai$esika, and Yoga. The two 
volumes of Frauwallner's History of Indian Philosophy ( Vol. I of which was 
published in 1953 ), the publications of the Commission for the Languages 
and Cultures of South Asia of the Austrian Academy of Sciences (e. g. 
Mandanamifra’s Vibhramaviveka, Dharmakirti’s Pramanaviniscaya and 
Hetubindu, the Epistemology of Karmamimamsa, the Theory of upa@dhi in 
Gatigesa’s Tattvacintamani, etc.) and of the De Nobili Research Library 
(e. g. Udayana's Nydyakusumanjali and VasudevaSrama’s Yatidharmapra- 
ka@sa), and various research articles published in the Wiener Zeitschrift 
für Kunde des Siid-Asiens und Archiv fiir indische Philosophie clearly reflect 
this trend. 


The Strukturen yogischer Meditation by Oberhammer is the outcome 
of the preparatory work done for the symposium on ** Transzendenzerfahrung, 
Vollzugshorizont des Heils " which was held in February 1977 under the 
auspices of the Indological Institute of the University of Vienna. Naturally 
enough, the functional context of the symposium has largely determined the 
form and thematik of this book. The symposium, as a whole, was not orien- 
ted exclusively indologically, but the present work is basically indological in 
character. Its chief merit is that, in its first two chapters, the author has dealt 
with two meditation-types, one of which has not been very well known. in 
indological literature while the other has not received adequate treatment so 
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far. Qberhammer poses the question, * Can one speak of a Sankhyaite Yoga 
as distinct from the Pataiijala Yoga ? ', and answers it in the aifirmative. He 
refers in this connection to Vrsagana and his theory of ‘fifty ideas ° ( pratya- 
yasarga ) and to the Yuktidipika. In chapter I, he reconstructs tbe Sankhyaite 
meditation-structure mainly on the basis of the fragments cited in the Yukti- 
dipika and the exposition by the author of the Yuktidipika himself. For his 
elucidation of the meditation according to the theistic Yoga ( chapter IT), 
Oberhammer has chosen as his basic text the Mrgendratantra, which, inci- 
dentally, is regarded as the authoritative text of the Pa$upata-tradition but the 
date of which is uncertain. He has clearly set forth the Yoga-concept of the 
Mrgendratantra and has discussed such other topics as the arigas of yoga, the 
formal structure of meditation, and the five steps of samapatti. Chapter III 
is devoted to the consideration of the meditation-structures as laid down in 
the Yogasütras. 


The gratitude of all the students of this interesting subject is due to 
Professor Oberhammer for this laudable monograph. 


R. N. D. 


TRANSZENDENZERFAHRUNG, VOLLZUGSHORIZONT DES 
HEILS. Das Problem in indischer und christlicher Tradition, edited 
by Gerhard Oberhammer; Publications of the De Nobili Research 
Library, Vol. V; Wien; 1978; 253. 


This beautifully got-up volume contains the papers which were pre- 
sented at the symposium referred to in the preceding notice. It was the second 
symposium organized by the Indological Institute of the University of Vienna, 
the first one organized in 1973 having had for its theme the problem of reve- 
lation as spiritual reality of man vis-à-vis the Western-Christian and Indian- 
Hindu concepts of revelation. . 

The problem of * transcendence-experience, the horizon of the achieve- 
ment of salvation", which constituted the theme of the second symposium held 
at Vienna in February 1977, obviously has greater relevance from the point 
of view of religious practice than from that of philosophical speculation. A 
comparative study of the Indian tradition and the Christian tradition in this 
behalf is, therefore, not only possible but is also likely to prove fruitful. The 
papers in the present volume are, however, of the nature of independent aca- 
demic statements regarding the concepts of transcendence and salvation acc- 
ording to the different systems of Indian philosophy and schools of Christian 
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theology. The question of the relevance of Indian spirituality and mysticiem for 

Christian theology does not seem to have been directly tackled in the sympo- 

sium. Of course this fact does not militate, to any appreciable extent, against - 
the value of this volume of the proceedings of a symposium on:a very vital ° 
religious problem. The titles of some of the papers, which follow, will give one 
an idea of the nature and scope of the discussions in the symposium: “ The 
concept of transcendence according to the Saükhyaite Yoga as the principle 
of the structure of its mysticism " ( G. Oberhammer ); “ Vedic sacrifice and 
transcendence ” (J. C. Heesterman ); “ The Islamic transcendence-experience 
in the Indian context : the relationship between Sufism and Bhakti” (A. . 
Roest Crollius); * About the structure of the redeeming experience in Indian 
Buddhism ” ( E. Steinkellner ); * The problem of transcendence-experience 
from the catholic-dogmatic view-point* ( K. Rahner); * Transcendence- 
experience according to the German mysticism ” (A. M. Haas); “ God as 
person and God as the impersonal godliness: Bhakti and Jaana” (P. 

Schoonenberg ). 


R. N. D. 


STUDIEN ZUR LEHRE UND ENTWICKLUNG SANKARAS by 
Tilmann Vetter; Publications of the De Nobili Research Library, 
Vol. 6, Wien; 1979; 153. 


Tilmann Vetter presented at the symposium on Transzendenzerfah- 
rung, referred to above, a communication on * The experience of the unex- 
periencable according to Saükara. " It was, as Vetter himself suggests, à 
venture to go beyond ‘certain non-obligatory assumptions common in Sanskrit 
philology. Incidentally, it also brought fortha philological-historical ques- 
.tion, namely, the chronological sequence of Saükara's works. The present 
monograph seeks to provide documentary evidence in support of the various 
assertions made by Vetter in that communication. By way of introduction: 
the author briefly considers three points: (1) the date of Sankara, (2 ) 
Saükara's works, and ( 3) the problems relating to Sankara's teaching and 
development. According to him, Saükara must have lived between A. D. 
650 and 800. The present state of research does not permit a more definitive 
fixation. As for determining the genuineness or otherwise of the various 
works attributed to Sankara, Vetter accepts the criteria set forth by Paul 
Hacker in his ® Eigentümlichkeiten der Lehre und Terminologie Sankaras : 
Avidya, Nàmarüpa, Maya, I$vara ” ( ZDMG 1950, 246-286). Hacker him" 
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self regards the following works as being genuinely Sankara’s : the commen- 
taries on the ten Upanisads ( Aitareya, Brhadàranyaka, Chandogya, Isa, 
Katha, Kena [ Pada- and Vakya-Bhasya ], [ Mandükya ], Mundaka, Prasna, 
and Taittiriya ); commentaries on the Brahma-Sütras, the Bhagavadgita, the 
Yoga-Sutra-Bhasya, the Gaudapadakarikas, and the Adhyatma-Patala of the 
Apastamba-Dharma-Sutra; and the twenty-two tracts of the Upadesa-Sahasri - 
In connection with Saükara's teaching and development of his thought, Vetter 
first examines R. de Smet's The Theological Method of Sankara ( Diss., 
Rome, 1953 ) and M. Biardeau's * Quelques réflexions sur l'apophatisme de 
Sankara” ( IIJ 1959, 81-101 ) and then states that it is neither Sankara's 
theology nor his theoretical position vis-à-vis his opponents that may help us 
to trace the development of his thought; it is rather his view regarding the 
achievement of salvation. This latter the author studies in the main body of 
the monograph — particularly in the light of the works of Hacker and 
Mayeda — in a sequential order through six texts, namely, the Yoga-Sütra- 
Bhasya-Vivarana, the Mandiikya-Upanisad-Bhasya, and the Gaudapada- 
KG@rika-Bhasya, the Upadesa-Sahasri Gadyabandha II, the Upadesa-Sahasri 
Padyabandha XVIII, the Brahma-Sütra-Bhüsya IV. 1.2 ( and I. 1. 1-4), and 
the UpadeSa-Sahasri Gadyabandha I. It would have been convenient if 
Vetter's original communication to the transcendence symposium had been 
reproduced in this monograph 


By its very nature, this monograph is likely to prove highly provocative 


R. N. D. 


STUDIEN ZUM SUYAGADA I: by Willem B. Bollée; Schriftenreihe 
des Südasien-Instituts der Universitát Heidelberg, Band 24; Franz 
Steiner Verlag; Wiesbaden; 1977; X + 219. 


This noteworthy book is certainly a welcome addition to the compara- 
tively scarce literature pertaining to Jainism which is published in the West. 
It brings together such passages from the Styagada, which belongs to the 
Svetambara Jaina canon, as are mutually related in so far as they deal with a 
common theme, namely, the characterisation of different philosophical 
doctrines. In his introduction, the author discusses such topics as the place 
of the Suyagada in the Jaina canon, the earlier research done in respect of that 
work, and a text-critical survey of its manuscripts and printed editions. Then 
follow the texts, in Roman script, of the Suyagadanga-Nijjutii (1-35) and five 
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extracts from the Suyagadanga (1.1.1. 1-27; 1.1.2. 1-32; 1.1.3. 1-16; 1.1.4. 
1-13; and 2.1.13-34). The main part of Bollée's book is made up ‘of the 
translation, with detailed text-critical, exegetical, and religio-philosophical 
notes, of these texts. This part amply testifies to the author's discerning ex- 
ploitation of all the work previously done in the field ( his foot-notes and 
impressive Literaturverzeichnis would show that he has left out of considera- 
tion hardly any published writing which was directly or indirectly relevant 
to his treatment ) and to his own deep study of the various aspects of the 
subject. 


Through this book, Bollée may be said to have provided a model of 
how the texts of the Jaina canon need to be edited and published. It is good 
to know that he intends continving his work in that direction. He has duti- 
fully acknowledged the debt which he owes to his two Pürvasüris, Jacobi and 
and Schubring, who have paved the way for critical research in this field, but 
he has also not hesitated to question, or even to reject, their views and inter- 
pretations, And, who would fail to appreciate Bollée's sentiment reflected in 
his announcement that his present book, which had already been completed 
in 1973 ( but the publication of which was unfortunately delayed until 1977 ), 
was to be regarded as his contribution to the 2500th Nirvana Mahotsava of 
Bhagavan Mahavira ? 

R. N. D. 


ANCIENT INDIAN SOCIAL HISTORY : SOME INTERPRETA- 
TIONS by Romila Thapar; Oriental Longman, New Delhi; 1978; 
xi + 396. 


Professor Romila Thapar has already established her reputation as a 
penetrating but sober interpreter of ancient Indian social history in the 
broadest sense of the term. The publication in a book form of some of her 
more significant essays relating to that theme, which are scattered in different 
journals and felicitation volumes, is to be heartily welcomed. The fourteen . 
papers which are reproduced in this volume are arranged broadly around 
certain sub-themes like society and religion, social classification and mobility, 
archaeological data in the study of society, historiographical concepts of 
the early period, and approaches to the study of regional history. Collectively 
they reflect the author's wide range of interest, her critical and balanced 
handling of the source-material, and ber generally restrained interpretations. 
It is obviously not possible in this brief notice to comment at any length on 
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ali the papers included in this volume, but a special mention may be made 
of * Renunciation : the making of counter-culture” which ‘examines the 
degree of success of groups of renouncers seeking to create a parallel or 
alternative society’, “ Dana and Daksina as forms of exchange” which 
studies the ‘system of gift-giving on ritual occasions as an indication of 
economic changes’, “ Purüpic lineages and archaeological cultures” which 
deals with the migration of peoples and language, and * The tradition of 
historical writing in early India”, “ Origin of myths and the early Indian 
historical tradition ", and * Genealogy as a source of sociai history " which 
are presumably the result of the author's recent preoccupation with the 
itihasa-purana tradition. 


R. N. D. 


DIE ALTINDISCHEN MISCHKASTENSYSTEME by Horst Brink- 
haus; Franz Steiner Verlag, Wiesbaden; 1978; iv + 232. 


This doctoral thesis on the ancient Indian stystems of mixed castes 
concerns itself with a topic in Hindu social thought which has not received 
adequate scientific treatment so far. The author has rightly pointed out that 
the ancient Dharmasastra tradition presents not one single unitary system of 
mixed castes but a series of such systems. However, according to him, it is 
possible to reconstruct some common concept and pattern for all these 
systems. After a few introductory observations on varpa and jati, which, by 
the way, are mere commonplaces, Brinkhaus undertakes a critical considera- 
tion of various passages pertaining to the theory of mixed caste from such 
works as the Mahabharata, the Manusmrti, the VasisthadharmaSsutra, the 
Baudhayanadharmasiutra, the Gautamadharmasütra, the Visnusmrti, and the 
YajRavalkyasmrti. He divides these texts into three groups — the texts which 
recognize only the Pratilomas ( but not the Anulomas ) as mixed castes, the 
texts which add just a few Anulomas to the Pratilomas as mixed castes, and 
the texts which regard all Anulomas as well as the Pratilomas as mixed castes. 
Wherever feasible, he has set forth his findings in tabular form so as to render 
them more tangible. He has also incidentally discussed such topics as the 
position of ancient Indian physicians and the position of the Rathakaras as 
reflected in the Vedic literature. All in all, Brinkhaus’s is a good textual and 
text-historical study of the systems of mixed castes, but one sorely misses in 
it a sociological and socio-historical treatment of that phenomenon. 


R. N. D. 
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AUSGEWAHLTE KLEINE SCHRIFTEN by Manfred Mayrhofer; 
ed. by Sigrid Deger-Jalkotzy and Rüdiger Schmitt; Dr. Liidwig 
Reichert Verlag, Wiesbaden; 1979; 235. 


This collection of M. Mayrhofer's select shorter writings is intended 
to serve a double purpose — on the one hand, it aims at documenting certain 
* Schwerpunkte " of that scholar's research activity, and, on the other, it 
seeks to make accessible to linguisticians such of his writings as have been 
published in rather out-of-the-way journals and occasional volumes. It may 
be said at the very outset that it serves both these purposes fairly adequately. 
These short writings of Mayrhofer's have been reproduced under four main 
headings: Indo-Iranian Studies, Dravidian Studies, Plan-languages and 
Language-planning, and Aspects of the History of the Linguistic Science. 
Under Indo-Iranian Studies, the research papers are further divided in four 
sub-groups : Indo-Aryan linguistic remains in Forward-Asia and the indo- 
germanisation of India, Indo-Aryan linguistic history, Iranian languages and 
their side-tradition, and ancient Iranian history. _ 


The four papers included in the first sub-group are particularly impor- 
tantin view ofthe lively interest in the problem of the Anatolian: Aryans 
which has become evident in recent years. There can be little doubt that the 
language presupposed by the various forms represented in (a) the names of 
the four gods mentioned on the Bogazkoi tablet, ( b ) the thirteen appellatives 
derived from Kikkulis work, Nuzi, and the Hurrian records, and (०) & 
number of personal names, is nearest to the Vedic Sanskrit. The question as 
to how the Vedic Aryan influence could have reached that region is, however, 
not easy of solution. Tt is possible to suggest that a small band of adventurers 
from among the Proto-Aryans who were on their way from Balkh to Sapta- 
sindhu retraced their steps, reached Anatolia, and eventually established the 
kingdom of Mitanni by the middle of the second millennium B. C. 


Ina paper izcluded in the second sub-group, Mayrhofer discusses the 
interesting question how the root lubh, which, in the Vedic language, meant 
‘to fall in disorder, to get confused’, came to denote * longing, greed ° in later 
Sanskrit. * Namenkunde", particularly with reference to ancient Iranian, 
is a special field of Mayrhofer's research, and, it is good that a typical speci- 
men of his work in that field, “ Aus der Namenwelt Alt-Irans ", finds place 
in this collection. 


An important section of the present work is a detailed bibliography of 
Mayrhofer’s writings dating from 1947 onwards.’ 


R. N. D. 
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BNDIAN SOCIETY IN THE MAHABHARATA by S. C. Banerji 
Bharata Manisha, Varanasi; 1976; viii + 376 


This work seems to have been planned primarily as a source-book. 
For, the major part of it ( pp. 1-228) is constituted of an English translation of 
such passages from the Mahabharata as deal with the various topics generally 
covered by the term social ( actually, socio-political) organization. The 
author has taken into account 51 such topics which include castes, arama, 
dana, position of women, kingship and state, etc. But one is almost shocked 
to find that he has not cared to indicate the exact places in the epic from ' 
where those passages have been derived. This has substantially reduced the 
research-value of the work. The second section entitled * Study’ is just of 
the nature of brief. notes which are full of repetition of the material which 
has already occurred in the first section. It does not by any means present a 
properly co-ordinated picture of the socio-political conditions as reflected in 
the Mahabharata. The glossary, though not quite exhaustive, may be found 
useful 


Incidentally, one fails to understand the significance of the word 
‘ Indian ° in the title of the book 


R. N. D. 


. VEDIC MYTHOLOGICAL TRACTS ( Select Writings ) : by Dr. R. N. 
Dandekar, Ajanta Publications ( India ), Delhi 1979, pp. 383. 


The work under review is the first instalment of Select Writings of 
Professor Dandekar. It contains articles on seven important Vedic Gods, 
namely Savitr, Asura Varuna, Visnu, Püsan, the Pastoral God of the Vedas, 
Yama, Vrtraha Indra, and Rudra. 


Besides these are inculded here four lectures of Dr. Dandekar, two 
on * Some Aspects of the Agni Mythology in the Veda, ’ and two on ‘A Vedic 
God and Vedic Seer.’ The former were delivered at the Oriental Institute, 
Baroda, under the auspices of the M. S. University ( in 1962); while the 
latter dealing with the Vedic God Varuna and the Vedic seer Vasistha, are 
the Vishva Bandhu Memorial Lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
Panjab University, at Chandigarh ( in 1975). 


In the Appendix at the end is given ‘Indo-Europeanism and Vedic 
Mythology : Some Notes’ prepared as notes for a paper to be presented at 
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the Indo-Soviet Symposium on ‘ Ethnic Problems of the early history qf the 
peoples of Central Asia and India in the second millennium B. C.’ held at 
Dushambe, USSR (1977). Dr. Dandekar could not attend the symposium 
and the Ngtes were included in V. S. Apte Comm. Volume ( Poona, 1978 ). 


It need not be stated that these articles had received a very warm 
welcome from scholars all over the world; and have ever been a perennial 
source of inspiration to all, who have been devoting their life and energy to 
Vedic Studies in their varied aspects. 


It is a sound testimony to Dr. Dandekar’s thoroughness in all his work 
- and writings that these articles and lectures, even after a lapse of some deca- 
des, could be published again without much revision. 


Vedic scholars will feel highly obliged to Dr. Dandekar for having 
made these highly valuable papers available to them together in one volume; 
and will at the same time be eagerly awaiting further instalments of his wri- 
tings in due course, 


It is a matter of joy to all who know Dr. R. N. Dandekar that the 
publication of this volume was planned, by Dr. T. G. Mainkar, to coincide 
with his 71st birthday. 


We, his pupils, admirers and friends take this opportunity to wish Dr. 
Dandekar excellent health and long eventful life as a beacon for all interested 
in Vedic and Cultural studies. 


G. V. Devasthali 


VEDIC THEMES ( Articles on Vedic Topics): by G. K. Bhat, ex- 
Director, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, Ajanta 
Publications, Delhi 1978, pp. 119; Price Rs, 35]- 


This is a collection of eleven articles on various Vedic topics, most of 
them read by Dr. Bhat at various sessions of the All-India Oriental Confe- 
rence, and subsequently published in various Research Journals. 


In his Rgvedic articles, Dr. Bhat has considered, in respect of some 
particular aspect in each case, two individual hymns ( articles 2 and 3 ) two 
groups of hymns (4 and 5), two particular enemies of Indra ( 6 and 7 ); 
and one general topic * Mother in the Rgveda ' ( 10). 


Teacher-Pupil Relation forms the subject-matter of two more papers 
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dealing with ‘its two aspects, namely, Vedic (8) and Upanisadic (9). In 
the last-article (11) Dr. Bhat has proposed a fresh interpretation of Yaska’s 
definition of karmopasanigraha, after a critical examination of the earlier ones 
given by Durga, Rajavade, 910191. Gune. 


The remaining paper ( 1 ) is devoted to a discussion about The Concep- 


tion of Mantra-Devata, where after a consideration of the other views in the ` 


field, the author concludes that Katyayana, adopting a realistic attitude, has 
defined rsi and devatà respectively as yasya vakyam sa rsih | aud yà tenocyate 
sa devata | ii. 4-5, thus bringing the conception of Rsi to the composer or 
speaker of a hymn, and that of Devata to its subject. 


All the articles make a pleasant reading; and are sure to receive à 
warm welcome from all lovers of Vedic Culture. ' 
G. V. Devasthali | 


y 


DAYANANDA SARASVATI-HIS LIFE AND IDEAS: by J. F. T. 
Jordens, Oxford University Press, Delhi 1978, pp. xvii + 368; Price 
Rs. 80-00 : l 


This is a very interesting and intriguing work essaying to throw a flood 
of light on the life and work of the,great founder of the Arya Samaj, who to 
the end of his 16 remained quite a dynamic personality, cherishing teachings 
and ideals according to his own convictions, fearlessly forsaking those he found 
to be wrong and out-dated, accepting from anywhere ideas, which he found 
worthy of acceptance, expressing his views without fear or favour, and conse? 
quently, as can but be expected, instilling his spirit into his innumerable 
followers. 


Its author, Jordens, is a very conscientious worker and an unwearied 
seeker after truth, who, for five long years, travelled the whole length and 
breadth of India, visited innumerable places and persons, and tackled ail 
possible sources to collect material for this work. He has taken all possible 
care to sift his material; and eschewing all possible bias, has presented as 
faithful a picture of the subject of his work as he possibly could. 


There can, indeed, be no two opinions on the eminence of this work 
asa faithful attempt to give a biography of Svami Dayananda Sarasvati, 
assiduously worked out by the author, once he caught the idea out of his 
* teaching and study of nineteenth century India’, 
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There appear, however, two obscure points in Dayananda’s othgrwise 
very bright and clear career. One pertains to his early life, parentage, descent, 
and even the real name. In this connexion, his * resolve never again to divulge 
the name of his family or of his home town to any one? assumes great 
importance; and there appears no reasonable ground to suppose that in spite 


- of the Svami's resolve and utmost care, the matters have come to light. 


The other tantalisingly obscure point is the period in his life * from 
mid-1857 till the end of 1860. * All that the author tells us about this period 
is *that he travelled south into the fearful jungles of the Vindhya range, 
towards the hills from where the Narmada takes rise, And further asks, 
* Was he still chasing the perfect yogis beyond the rainbow?’ And himself 
answers the question in the following words: * Possibly, because he was 
certainly still searching in Banaras towards the end of 1856. Speculation is 
in vain, as not a single clue is available on the way in which these next three 
years were spent °. (p. 31) 


Writing about this period, the author writes: ‘The Swami's auto- 
biographical fragments tell us very little about the period 1857-60: he 
travelled towards the sources of the Narmada in the fearful territory of 
the Vindhya range, and finally ended up in Mathura. ? ( Appendix I, p. 335 ). 


It is well-known that Satyarthaprakaéa was revised by the Svami 
himself, and in the preface to that edition Svamiji, explaining why he has 
revised the work, writes: * However, some special topics have been added. 
The errors that had remained in the first edition have been set right by remov- 
ing or correcting them.’ In the face of this statement of the Svami himself, 
one wonders how the author writes: ‘The first edition as a whole is to be 
accepted as the genuine expression of Dayananda's mind’ (p.99). And 
again on p. 101 in this very connexion he has remarked: ‘ Therefore, both 
the statements of the Swami and the internal evidence confirm that the first 
Satyarth Prakash ... was indeed his own work, accepted by him and faith- 
fully expressing his ideas at that time.’ It is hard to reconcile these two 
statements. The former statement could be all right if, as in the latter, the 
words * af that time’ are added to it. Moreover, Dayananda himself has 
said in the preface that * some special topics have been added? and * the 
errors that had remained in the first edition have been set right by removing 
or correcting them ° (p. 101). There is no ambiguity here at all, about what 
the Swami has done in the second edition. 


In this first edition the Swami has said that the British * Raj had 
brought many benefits to India °, and after stating some of these, he goes on 
to point out and criticize in normal way some evils also, e. g. * the tax on 
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salt and sugar’ which * fell most heavily on the poor’, and even suggested 
that fhe state should rather increase fourfold the tax on intoxicants, which 
are harmful to the people’ ( p. 124). He has also some adverse remarks to 
pass against the evil aspects of the judicial system. Such indeed was the 
initial impression of a majority of people in India. And we may say that it 
was formed prior to the revelation which came to the people in due course. 


It is possibly as a result of this revelation that * a page of praise of the 
benefits of the British Raj that featured in the first edition has been deleted.’ 
Moreover, he has repeatedly and forcefully emphasized the contrast between 
the alien rule ( videshi raj) and indigenous rule ( svadeshi raj) [ for these see 
p.265]. The author also complains: “ Although the reader is assured in 
the preface that ‘ this exposé is intended only to propagate truth and suppress 
untruth, and not to injure anyone’s feelings, or impute untrue faults ’, there is 
quite a lot of sarcastic bitterness in it. ” ( p. 267). 


I ruthlessly brush aside a temptation to quote some lines here; but I 
would urge the reader to go through a paragraph on p. 268, which will appeal 
to all who have studied the working of the British rule in India, and in fact, 
the various other things which they, as foreign aspirers of power and territory 
in India, have perpetrated during their stay in India. Even many of our 
political leaders have expressed similar sentiments. A glance through the 
pages of R. C. Majumdar’s The Sepoy Mutiny and Revolt of 1857 creates the 
whole picture of what policy the British have played time and again under 
different garbs 


In the history of the British we were told by way of history the massacre 
at Kanpur, of European men and women, and children by the Indian sepoys 
and several other atrocities. But ‘ the public is generally ignorant of the still 
more horrible cruelties perpetrated by the British’. 


If we only on hedring about these matters even after a lapse of a century 
or even more, are moved with various feelings, can we not imagine the feelings 
of persons to whom such matters were matters of the present ? 


The three or four blank years in the life of Swami Dayananda, one can 
imagine, must have been the excruciating period in his life because he had to 
be a witness ( by the ear at least) to many of the atrocities that must have been 
perpetrated by the New Rulers, in their true form. These years have res 
mained blank and dark for obvious reasons and the drastic change that is 
evident in the Swami's attitude towards the foreign rule cannot be explained 
away by any other comparatively minor factors, when side by side there were 
being perpetrated several atrocities one after another which it is impossible 
even to imagine. 
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The work under review deserves all praise but for two points which in 
our opinion need further and honest investigation in the right direction. 


G. ४. Devasthali 


VEDIC METAPHYSICS : by Jagdaguru Sahkaracarya Sri Sri Bharati 
Krsna Tirtha Maharaja, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi 1978, pp. xxxiv + 
350; Price Rs. 60/- 


His holiness, Jagadguru Sri Sri Bharati krsna Tirthaji Maharaja 
belongs to that very rare class of personalities, who by their saiicita ( or rather 
that of the people at large ) are born great; and yet by their deeds, as it were, 
achieve it again; and finally, find greatness thrust on them by law Divine. A 
glance through My Beloved Gurudeva ( pp. xv-xxiv ) is enough to get a good 

idea of the great personality, that the Guruji had: been all through. It is 
no wonder that {such a personality with outstanding virtues should have 
participated in all the important movements of this nation, and continued to do 
so even after being installed as Sankaracarya on the pontifical throne of the 
Sarada Pitha, Dvaraka, in 1921; and on that account get prosecuted, and 
sentenced also, to one year's rigorous imprisonment. 


It was at the request of Jadadguru Sahkaracarya of Govardhan Math 
of Puri, that he had to assume the duties of the ecclesiastical and pontifical 
head of the Govardhan Math, Puri, in 1925. About twenty-five years later, it 
was to honour the last wishes of the great Yogi saint Sri Aurobindo, and at, 
the request of several other persons that he founded the Vishwa Punarnirmana 
Sangha ( World Reconstruction Association ) at Nagpur in 1953; and with a 
view to promoting the cause of world peace and spreading lofty Vedanta ideals 
undertook a lecture tour to America, sponsored by the Self- Realisation Fellow- 
ship of Los Angeles, founded by Paramahamsa Yoganandaji in America, 
where he delivered several lectures at various Institutes and Universities, gave 
T. V. interviews, and even had an open discussion on World Peace with Dr. 
Arnold Toynbee, at Washington and Lea University. 


A glance through the contents would show that the topics are, most of 
them, of general philosophical interest; and some of them may be found 
beautifully summed up in the present work (pp. xxvii-xxxiii ), which serves as 
a good prarocaná to this highly interesting work. 

Besides the usual philosophical topics, are discussed even other topics of" 
general interest, such as : World-peace (lectures 3, 10, 17 and 18), India — her 
role in modern world (7), ( her ) Message of Peace (2), and Role of Indians 
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abroad (9). The last two lectures dealing with world peace would be found 
very fascinating. A glance through .Vedic Mathematics (12) would surely 
rouse the reader’s curiosity to have a glance through Vedic Mathematics 
referred to in the present work. 

This fascinating work will, no doubt, attract the attention of all who 
are in an earnest quest of peace and tranquillity in this modern world of ours, 
belaboured as it is with all its bewildering fascinations on the one hand and 
ever increasing worries on the other, the Scytla and the Charibdis of the 
modern world. 

There is no doubt that the Publishers have laid all interested in world 
peace and culture under deep obligation by placing before them such an 
important, highly interesting, valuable work. 


G. V. Devasthali 


CULTURAL SOURCES FROM THE VEDA: by Sadashiv Ambadas 
Dange, published by Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay 1977, pp. 
116; Price Rs. 15/- ' 


Prof. S. A. Dange, well-known for his solid contribution in the sphere 
of Vedic Pastoralism and sexual symbolism, has several works (in English 
and Marathi ) to his credit, which have won for him State Awards and other 
notable prizes. The work under review, equally scholarly, though apparently 
less ambitious, has been compiled with the idea of putting before the 
reader glimpses of Vedic Culture in its varied aspects together with relevant 
citations and references and occasional comments. 


These glimpses together with the sources are presented in this work 
under the following main heads : I. Environs and Settlement, II. The Vedic 
Tribes, HI. Crafts and Occupations, IV. The Household; and Social Orga- 
nization, V. Legal, Political, and Economic Institutions, VJ. The Religious 
Scene. Then follow two Appendices — A: Some opinions regarding the 
Original Home of the Aryans, B : References ( and citations ), given chapter- 
wise, in the order of topics treated there — which are followed by a select 
Bibliography and Index. 


Lovers of Vedic Studies in general and of Vedic Culture in particular 
will no doubt feel highly obliged to the author of this handy work, present- 
ing in a nut-shell varied .information about Vedic Culture. The Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, also deserves congratulations on having brought out 
such a nice work and making it available at a moderate price. 


G.. V. Devasthali 
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गायिकाशिल्पकारम्‌, मधुकर गोविन्द माईणकरमहाभागेन विरचिते प्रकाशिते च, आराधना 
१०१३/७ स्वास्तिक हाऊसिंग सोसायटी, शिवाजी नगर, पुर्णे ४११०१६, १९८०, पृष्ठानि 
२०, मूल्यम्‌ रूप्यकपञ्चकम्‌ | 


सुनीताख्यः काव्यप्रकार आङ्ग्लभाषायां नेकशतकानि यावत्‌ प्रवते मानस्य Sonnet इति ख्यातस्य 
काव्यप्रकारस्य अनुकरणेन क्काचित्कत्वेन इग्गोचरीभूतोऽपि न गीवोण्यां प्राचुर्येगोपलभ्यते । आड्ग्लकाव्यप्रकारानु-- 
कारम्‌ अत्रापि एकेकसिमन्नवयव मूते पथे चतुर्दशैव पङ्त्तंयो वर्तन्ते । तथा च काव्यस्यास्य कथावस्तु प्रतिपद्यमंश- 
रूपेण क्रमात. प्रकटितं पद्क्रमेणेव प्रवतेमानं क्रमशः पूर्णतां गते ea | अत्र एकैकमपि पत्यं एकेकं कथाभाग 
fig वाचकानां मनः आकर्षति पद्यान्तरं च प्रापयति । एवं प्रतिपद्य स्वतन्त्रतया प्रववेमानमिद काव्ये संवैरंदीः 
मिलित्वा पारपूणतां गच्छत्‌ रसिकजनमानसं विनोदयति इत्यत्र न कोऽपि संशयः 


गीर्वाणवायननुकूलेऽपि अस्मिद्‌ gh सरलसुबोधरान्दार्थमधुरैः एभिः पद्यैः देववाण्या विरचितेयं 
गायिक्राशिल्पकारयोः भावाविष्कारमधुरा अत्रत्या कथापि सहृदयहदयावजेनक्षमैव वतेते | न वा अत्र वतेते 
कथमपि काठिण्यापादकपाण्डित्यस्य आग्रहः | नापि सवथा भावगुणालङ्कारविरहः d 


प्रथमपये अन्तिमपङ्क्तो रम्यम्‌, चार्र्चनां, काव्यम्‌, इत्येतेषां पदानामन्वय gee इव विभाति! 
तथैव प्रज्वालितो ते ( पद्य ४ i$ २ ), खले ( प, ३ पं, ७ ), स्वरशात्र० ( प. २ पं, १३ ), जात- 
पूर्णसफलः ( प. ११ पं. ५), इति कानिचित्‌ अनवधानजाताने स्खलितानि अत्र सूक्ष्मेक्षिकाविरहे नैव 
मनःप्राङ्गणमवतरन्ति इति महत्‌ wg वैदग्ध्यं कविवरस्य । 


आकारेणाल्पमपि महामोदकरमेतत्काव्ये सवेषां सहृदयानां qune मोदकरं च भवेदित्यत्र न 
संशीतिलशोऽपि। धन्यवादाः कविवरेभ्यः ॥ 


गो. चि. देवस्थळी 


TRISANKU : ABHINAVA-SANSKRITA-MUKTAKA-SAMGRAHA ! 
by D. D. Bahulikar, with translation in English and Marathi by 
Prof. Arvind Mangrulkar, Jaana Prabodhini, Pune 411030; May 
1980; Price Rs. 40/- 


The work under review is a pleasant exception to so-called modern 
writing in Sanskrit which is more often in the form of translations from 
modern Indian languages or imitations of age-old mannerisms of reputed 
writers of Sanskrit. The title, it must be observed at the outset, does not 
refer to the hero of the work; rather, it refers to three strands of the author’s 
poetic activity, viz. Nature, Myths, and miscellaneous things of common 
experience of men. The work is a collection of stray poetical thoughts of 
the author evoked by these three. One is reminded of Tagore’s Stray Birds 
which is an elegant precursor of this work. 
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e It has to be observed that these Sanskrit verses mark an important 
deviation from the conventions of classical Sanskrit literature. Also, they do 
not represent panegyrics of persons in power, the much worked out pictures 
of the Erotic and artificial word-play which marred the spontaneity and beauty 
of Poetry. These are the expressions of a highly sensitive mind to various 
aspects of Nature — the ocean, the sky, the stars, the trees and plants, the sun- 
rise and sun-set, lightnings and clouds. And it is charming to note that 
these are not merely descriptive expressions, they mark a constant commu- 
nion of Nature and the poet who is, by temperament, philosophical in his 
outlook on the world. No doubt, his mind is nurtured on Sanskrit litera- 
ture, it is nevertheless free from the clutches of its clichés. It is this that 
gives to his composition a certain freshness and lyrical quality which (the 

_latter ) is so very rare in Sanskrit ! j 


The myths (and legends ) of Sanskrit have also evoked in the poet’s 
mind such responses as could hardly be predicted by anyone, the most 
exemplary of them being one to the myth of TriSanku. The poet guesses the 
thought in Tri$aüku's mind — his anger towards the Heavens and feeling of 
deception at the hands of his priest Vi$vamitra (whom the poet elsewhere 
describes as visvasya mitram ° world-friend °, following Bhavabhüti), and his 
sorrow over the ever un-supported-ness — and comforts him pointing out to 
him that he is as uncomparable as the prop-less sky and is free from the 
fear of sustaining a down-fall like the meritorious who climb to the Heaven 
as gods only to fall down again and also like the ever unsteady mortals. It 
may not be hazardous to suggest that such an ingeneous ( though a bit poetic ) 
use of the myth of TriSahku may have led the compiler of the anthology 
to name it after Tri$aüku and thereby to suggest its uncommon character. 
The poet's use of the myths of Vamana, Ahalya, Hari$candra and Savitri 
also is particularly worth-noting — it is indeed so enchanting! However, 
for fear of space ( as also of prolixty ), it is necessary to refrain from speak- 

. ing about the same at even a short length ! 


The miscellaneous topics of the poet's verses form the largest section of 
this anthology. There are many concrete things (e. g. a scare-crow ) as well as 
abstract (e.g. wealth in dream ), the poetic uneasy (e.g. Faise, false ! ), social 
conditions and beliefs that evoke his poetic outbursts. These reveal the 
maturity of thought the poet has achieved in the course of his life. It is this 
maturity again that has made him aware of various appearances of a Road 
- (which Tagore has described as the only one lonely in crowd!) and given rise 
io his beautiful songs on Road. Though the songs appear, on the face of 
them, as some unconnected verses, they present nevertheless a mosaic picture 
of life's journey and make the casual onlooker of life halt and think for quite 
some while ! 
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Thus these verses which are at once lyrical and thought-provoking give 
truth to an anonymous verse which sesks to bring out the purpose of poetry 
in thé following verse : 


कि तेन जातु काव्येन काण्डेनेव धनुष्मतः । 
परस्य हृदये लग्नं न घूर्णयति यच्छिरः ॥ 


It is pointed out earlier that the poet’s mind is nurtured on Classical 

Sanskrit literature and that should explain the rich variety of metres and 
pedantic expressions in these. verses. Be it so, the poet has wielded'them to 
suit his purpose and yet revealed the powers of a true poet which enable him 
to outgrow the shackles of classical Sanskrit tendencies. 


These stray verses ( muktakas ) of the poet are accompanied by their 
English and Marathi renderings by Prof. Arvind Mangrulkar whose characte- 
ristic poetic sensibility has added colour to an already charming poetic thought ' 
inthe Sanskrit verses. It would be an interesting study to compare these 
renderings with the original and trace how a connoisseur ( sahrdaya ) responds 
to beautiful Sanskrit Poetry throbbing with modernity. However, since the 
purpose of this short review is merely to introduce (and also. welcome ) the 
new anthology, such a study is relegated to some future. 


Bahulikar has, by publishing this anthology, only aroused the readers? 
longing for yet more charming compositions from his mighty. pen ! 


K. P. Jog 


MAHABHASYA PRADIPA VYAKHYANANI, Adhyaya 2 Pada 1-4 
(Vol. V), Adhyaya3 Pada 1-4 ( Vol. VI): edited by M. S. 
Narasimhacharya, Publications de 1? Institute Francais 6? Indo- 
logie, No. 51, 5-6, Pandichéry 1978-79. 


The two volumes under review present a new edition of the hitherto 
unpublished commentaries. 


The first volume ( Adhyaya 1, Pada 1, Ahnikas 1-4 ), the second volu- 
me ( Adhyàya 1, Pada 1, Ahnikas 5-7 ), the third volume ( Adhyaya 1, Pada 
1, Ahnikas 8-9 ) and the fourth volume ( Adhyaya 1, Pada 2-4) include 
five texts — the Laghuvivarana of Ramacandra Sarasvati, the Brhadvivarana 
of I$varananda, the Uddyotana of Annambhatta, the Ratnaprakasa of Siva- 
rámendra Sarasyati and Narayantya of Narayana Sastri, 
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As opposed to this the fifth volume ( Adhyaya 2, Pada 1-4 ) under 
review covers only two texts: the Ratnaprakasa of Sivarámendra Sarasvatl 
and the Uddyotana of Annambhatta. The edition of the Uddyotana is based 
on two manuscripts from Adyar and Madras and the edition of the Ratna- 
prakàüsa is based on three manuscripts from Banaras, Baroda and Pondichéry 
( probably obtained from Adyar ). The sixth volume ( Adhyaya 3, Pada 1-4 ) 
includes three texts : the Uddyotana of Annambhatta, the Rainaprakasa of 
Sivaramendra Sarasvati and the Vivarana of Narayana. The edition of 
the Uddyotana is based on three manuscripts from Adyar, Madras, Baroda. 
The edition of the Ratnaprakasa is based on two manuscripts from Banaras 
and Baroda. The edition of the Vivarana is based on two manuscripts from 
Hoshiarpur and Pondichéry ( probably obtained from Adyar ). 


The editor gives the critical apparatus and discusses the problems of 
authorship and dates in the Introduction to the first volume. The edition is 
not based on a large number of available manuscripts. Therefore the term 
critical edition cannot be applied in its strict sense to this edition. 


The commentaries edited in these volumes do not claim any originality. 
One can hardly say that these texts add in any substantial manner to our 
knowledge of the Mahabhdsya. Nevertheless they are interesting commen- 
taries for the philologists as they reinterpret some of the arguments of Patari- 
jali elaborately. These works will have to be taken into account by future 
research scholars for the heights of scholastic reasoning which these works 
have preserved. 


In general, one may say that -the edition of these commentaries has 
been done in a careful and descriminative manner, and these will be reckoned 
as useful additions to the Sanskrit grammatical literature. Pandit M. S. 
Narasimhacharya deserves our congratulations for these painstaking editions. 


S. D. Joshi 


NAGESABHATTAKRTAH PARIBHASENDUSEKHARAH, DUR- 
GAKHYA-SAMSKRTAVY AKHYOPETAH, HINDIBHASYENA 
CA SAMUPETAH : by Harsh Nath Mishra, published by Shri Lal 
Bahadur Shastri Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeeth, New Delhi, 1975. 


Nagesa Bhatta (A.D. 1670-1750) was the last great original scholar of 
the Paninian school His Paribhagendusekhara is a masterly work which 
furnishes an ample store of theoretical arguments and counterarguments and 
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refutes certain views of the ancient writers of the- Paribhasa literature, The 
main aim of tbis work is to provide us with metarules which govern the inter- 
pretation of the rules in the Astadhyayi. The Paribhagendusekhara also 
provides the formal conventions according to which the order of the applica- 
tions of rules is determined. - 

More than thirty commentaries were written on Nagesa's Paribhasendu- 
Sekhara for interpreting it critically. The book under review is a new com- 
mentary on the  Paribhasendusekhara. The commentary is intended to 
explain the intricacies of arguments advanced against the views of the 
ancient paribhasa literature. Dr. Mishra has also provided a critical and 
explanatory elucidation of the Paribhasendusekhara in Hindi. f 

In the Introduction the author also presents a brief sketch of the 
major works of the paribhasa literature. The Commentary Durga mainly deals 
with : (i ) a critical interpretation of the text commented, (ii) clues deduced 
from the paribhasd, (iii ) superfluity or otherwise of the paribhasd as a whole 
and (iv) the validity of the paribhasa in interpreting Panini’s rules. The 
other important feature of this commentary consists in providing a critical 
explanation of the difficult views maintained by the old and modern schools 
of Sanskrit Grammarians. . oon 

Dr.. Mishra shows commendable originality in discussing subtle argu- 
mentation. The author has contributed his own scholastic discussion and 
criticism to give a fresh outlook on what the tradition has to say. The author 
has occasionaily employed the Navya-Nyaya terminology to give his analysis 
and argument greater precision. 

Attractively printed edition will probably not appeal to young students 
who have no taste for scholastic discussion. But the standard commentaries 
which have kept alive the heights of intellectual reasoning deserve to be studied 
with more attention for what they are worth. The present edition will serve in 
no small way as an important tool for the study of the Paribhasendusekhara. 
Dr. Harsh Nath Mishra deserves our highest praise for his excellent work. 


S. D. Joshi 





PANINIYA SANSKRIT VYAKARANASASTRA PARAMPARANO 
ITIHASA: History of the Paninian system of Sanskrit Grammar by 
Jayadevabhai M. Shukla, published by the University Book Produc- 
tion Board, Gujarat State, Ahmedabad, 1975. 


. In this work written in Gujarati, Shukla has attempted to give a full- 
scale account of the history of early and contemporary Paninian traditions, 
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The history of Paninian Studies is now recognized as a field of teaching 
and research in a number of Universities in India, which offer a special course 
in Sanskrit Grammar. The value of this work consists in its detailed treatment 
of the subject matter. It is my hope that the present work will fulfil the . 
need especially of Gujarati students who opt for course in traditional 
Sanskrit Grammar. 


Shukla divides his work into the following Sections : Pre-Pàninian 
Grammatical literature (Section 1 ), Panini ( Section 2 ), Treatises accessory to. 
Panini’s Astadhyayi ( Section 3), Katyayana and the other Varttikakaras, 
(Section 4), Pataíijali ( Section 5), Earlier commentaries on the Astadhyayi 
(Section 6), Bhattoji’s works ( Section 7), Nagesa’s works (Section 8), 
Semantic treatises ( Section 9 ), Survey of some early and contemporary tradi- 
tions ( Section 10). The work does not deal with the non-Paninian schools 
of Sanskrit Grammar. 


The author has utilized the earlier works such as Systems of Sanskrit 
Grammar, S. K. Belvakar, Poona, (1915); Sanskrit Vyakarana-Sastra ka 
itihasa (in Hindi), Yudhisthira Mimarisaka ( 3 volumes ), Bharatiya Pracya- 
vidya Pratisthana, 3rd edition, 1966; K. V. Abhyankar’s Prastavanakhanda 
(Introductory Volume) added to MM. Vasudevshastri Abhyankar's Marathi 
Translation of the Mahabhasya (7 volumes), Deccan Education Society, 
Poona, 1938-1954. In trying to cover wide-ranging material the author has 
relied on the works of earlier scholars who have laboured hard in this field. 


The work offers an extensive survey of the problems discussed by com- 
mentators. The work is specially useful for the summaries of the topics 
discussed in the major works like the Mahabhasya, the Siddhantakaumudi, the 
Paribhasendusekhara. The work also includes a good deal of material rela- 
ting to the Indian linguistic thought in general However, Shukla’s work 
does not add new perspectives. It does not suggest any new lines of research 
either. The works in Paninian system have been extensively studied in India 
largely from the stand-point of the Indian tradition. But scholarly works 
that relate the Indian tradition to current linguistic issues are the main desi- 
derata for our understanding of the world’s linguistic history. 


Despite its failure to achieve this goal Shukla’s work deserves commen- 
dation as it does sketch usefully the major points discussed in the main works 
of the Paninian system. Shukla has rendered through this work a great service 
to serious students of Sanskrit Grammar presenting the useful summaries 
of intricate problems. Dr. Shukla deserves our congratulations for this 
useful work. 


8. D. Joshi 
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DIE BHAGAVADGITA : herausgegeben von Klaus Mylius, published 
by Verlag Philipp Reclam jun., Leipzig 1980, pp. 1-124. 


Here is a prose German translation of the Bhagavadgita made by 
Professor Klaus Mylius of the Karl Marx University of. Leipzig (GDR ). 
Even though a popular publication, the translation is, according to the trans- 
lator, a compromise between the philological truth and the poetical language. 
For the German reader, who cannot be expected to have been conversant 
With the necessary background of Indian culture, a glossary of proper names, 
coming in the Bhagavadgita has been provided. A reference to the philo- 
logical notes appended to the translation will render considerable help to a 
serious student of the text. The editor has added to the translation a 
valuable introduction in which he has presented the text in a historical setting, 
and has analysed its religious and philosophical character. There is no 
wonder that he finds in the Bhagavadgita a reference to pragmatic materia- 
lism among other things. He has traced in short the history of interpreta- 
tion of the Bhagavadgita in which he has mentioned ancient as well as 
modern interpreters in India. An Appendix provides a list of important 
editions of Bhagavadgita, and translations and notes in various languages. 


The book will certainly serve the purpose of introducing the German 
reader to the most important source of religion and philosophy of India. It 
is yet another proof of the wide scholarship of Professor K. Mylius who is 
continuously active both in Indological research and also in popularising the 
ancient Indian culture among the German-knowing peoples. 


C. G. Kashikar 


A HISTORY OF INDIAN LITERATURE Vol. 1, Fasc. 2 the Ritual 
Sutras by Jan Gonda, pp. 405-684, Otto Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden 
1977. 


Dr. Jan Gonda has undertaken a great project of preparing and publi- 
shing a history of Indian literature in several volumes, the first of which 
consists of three fascicles : ( i) Vedic literature ( Samihitas and Brahmanas ), 
(ii) the Ritual Sutras, and ( iii) Upanisads. 


Indian literature began to be studied along scientific lines about two 
hundred years ago when the West came to know about it through the British: 
The compilation of a history of Indian literature was a corollary of those 
studies, and we have such compilations and assessments made by ‘Weber, 
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Macdonell, Winternitz and others. During the last fifty years many Sanskrit 
texts have come to light, and there has been considerable advancement in the 
understanding of Sanskrit literature in general. A fresh attempt towards the 
assessment of Indian literature became therefore a necessity. Professor Jan 
Gonda of Utrecht who has prolific research work and writing to his credit 
came forward to shoulder that responsibility, and has launched a well-planned 
scheme under his general editorship. 


A glance at the scheme of publication of the history of Indian 
literature and the parts so far published at once indicates the fresh approach 
and the admirable way of presentation of the materials. The aim is not merely 
to compile the history of literature but also to trace the historical develop- 
ment of the subject-matter. Gonda has appropriately divided the first 
volume in three fascicles. The way of life and thought in the Vedic 
Samhitas and Brahmanas adopted two distinct courses - one leading to the 
rituals and the other to the philosophical thought. The literature dealing 
with these two different ways has therefore been arranged in two separate 
fascicles. It may be observed that the Ritual Sütras as a part of Indian litera- 
ture are being elaborately discussed in the fascicle under review for the first 
time. 


' The Vedic Kalpasütras traditionally comprise the Srauta, Grhya and 
Dharma Sütras. There are, besides, the Pitrmedhasütras and Pravarasütras 
Which are either attached to Srauta or Grhya Sütras or are treated indepen- 
dently. In pursuance of a definite plan, Gonda has joined the Dharma- 
sütras to the juridical literature. The Sulbasiitras have been treated along 
with the literature on mathematics in Vol. IV. The Pitrmedhasutras and the 
Pravarasütras have been discussed in the fascicle under review. Gonda, the 
general editor of the history, has himself written this fascicle. 


The book is divided into seven chapters. The first introductory chapter 
fecords the general information about the texts and their authors. In 
the second chapter section 1 deals in general with the Srautasutras of the 
Yajurveda; section 2 discussses the relation between the Brahmanas and the 
$rautasütras and also the mutual relations of the Srautasütras; section 3 
speaks about the sources and the character of the mantras copiously cited in 
the Sütras; section 4 deals with the Paribhagas, Praya$cittas and Parisistas 
which form part of the Srautasütras. In section 5 information about each 
individual Sütra-text has been collected. The author has rightly started with 
the Srautasütras of the Yajurveda 


r + 


In chapter III the topic of the Grhyasütras has been discussed in 
“sections 1-4 along more or less the same lines as in chapter II. In those 
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cases where the Srauta and Grhya Sütra goes under one and the game 
name, Gonda sees the possibility of the authorship not of a single teacher but 
* the school, that is, more than one teacher belonging to the same family 
or tradition ” ( p. 552). As regards the tradition of domestic rites, Gonda 
does not agree with those scholars who * have often been too prone to jump 
to the conclusion that the Sūtrakāra wrote the passage concerned under the 
influence of the Atharvaveda " ( p. 576 ) when in one or more Grhyasütras 
a mantra occurs in a form that is identical with or similar to its Atharvanic 
variant. Chapter IV gives information about the Pitrmedhasütras. Chapter 
V denotes the extent to which the Ritual Sütras can be useful as a source for 
the history of Indian culture. In chapter VI the author has discussed the 
style and composition of the Sütra-texts as a distinct form of literature. 


Chapter VII is of special importance as it deals with the history of 
literature in the Sütra-period and post-Sütra period. The author first speaks 
about tbe transmission of the texts, and then gives information about the 
commentaries of the Sütras and the later Prayoga literature. He has referred 
( p. 652) to the relationship between the Sütras and the commentaries. In 
this connection I may draw attention to my paper on the same topic ( * The 
obscure in the Vedic sacrificial Rituals ', Saniskrtavimarsah Vol. IIL, parts 1 
and 2, pp. 125-130, New Delhi 1975; Altorientalische Forschungen VI, pp. 
135-139, Berlin 1979 ). Reference has been made to the printed editions of 
several Prayogas and Paddhatis pertaining to the sacrificial and domestic 
rites. I would like to add an important text, Vimalodayamala, by. Jayanta- 
svamin which is a domestic Prayoga of the ASvalayana Grhyasütra and which 
is one of the oldest Prayoga-texts edited by K. P. Jog, Pune 1974. In- 
cidentally this Jayanta has been mentioned as an authority in a passage 
quoted by Gonda ( p. 657 ). 


Even though one wishing to obtain only a general knowledge of the 
Vedic literature may not be interested in the details so meticulously collected 
by the author, a keen student of the ritual literature would find them very 
useful The author has, moreover, drawn attention to such topics as demand 
further research. The studies of Indian literature pursued in the West have 
also a history. Gonda has noted that * the pioneer generation of Sanskrit 
scholars acquainted with a smaller number of sources was often tempted to 
pronounce hasty judgments. ” ( p. 480 ). 


This fascicle of the Ritual Sütras fits in quite well with the well- 
considered plan for the compilation of the comprehensive history of Indian 
literature. The author puts the ritual literature in the proper perspective 
when he says, ** As a domain of philological and religious study this literature 
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is offen unduly neglected, but its significance as a source for the history of 
religion in general and of ritualism in particular cannot be overrated.” ( p. 
490). Gonda deserves congratulations for this significant contribution to the 
study of ritual literature. 


C. G. Kashikar 


CARAKA SAMHITA (text with English translation and critical notes ) : 
by Dr. R. K. Sharma and Vaidya Bhagwan Dash, Vol. I, Sūtra- 
sthana, pp. xlvi + 619; Vol. II, Nidana, Vimana, Sarira and Indriye 
sthanas, pp. xiv-+597; Chowkhamba Sanskrit Studies Vols. XCIV 
and XCV, Varanasi 1976, 1977; Price Rs. 75/= each. 


The volumes under review form part of a scheme of publishing in four 
volumes the text of Caraka Samhita together with an English translation and 
critical exposition based on Cakrapanidatta’s commentary Ayurvedadipika- 
There is a short introduction to Vol. I by Alex Wayman, Professor of Sanskrit, 
Columbia University, New York, and a Foreword by Pandit Shiv Sharma, 
In the Preface (pp. xxi - xlvi) the editors have dwelt upon the contents anc 
the character of Caraka Samhita. The special features of Cakrapanidatta's 
commentary have also been pointed out. Speaking about the compilation of 
the text, the editors have said that AgniveSa, one of the disciples of Atreya 
who delivered lectures on Ayurveda, lived sometime around 1000 B.C. ( p. 

_xxxvi). Caraka who redacted Agnivesa’s text flourished in the 8th century 

B.C. according to them. Drdhabala who supplemented the work is taken to 
be Caraka the second and is said to have lived prior to Vagbhata i. e. before 
300 A.D. These views which are based on very scanty evidence are not 
proved, The editors cannot be said to have paid adequate attention to the 
relevant data collected so far and to the conclusions drawn on their basis 


By reason of its being the first available text on the Ayurvedic science 
the Caraka Samhita has been closely studied, and consequently a lot of material 
has become available. Mention must be made of the magnificent work done 
by Shree Gulabkunverba Ayurvedic Society of Jamnagar and published in 
six volumes ( 1949). The work consists of the text of Caraka Samhita to- 
gether with Gujarati, Hindi and English translations, a big introductory 
volume and the last volume providing additional materials for study. Both 
the translations ( Jamnagar and Varanasi ) are not intended to be literal; the 
editors aimed at a lucid translation which would retain the spirit of the text. 
Hence a comparison of the two translations is out of question. It may, 
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however, be said that the present translation has been carried out with 
adequate care. Suitable topical headings have been given. Identificatfon of 
plants has been attempted and botanical names have been added as far as 
possible. 


The editors have added the translation of Cakrapanidatta’s complete 
commentary ona few verses in the beginning and subsequently *a bird's 
eyeview of the commentary is presented so as to maintain the link and 
continuity with the discussions on the principles of medicine " ( Preface 
p. xliv). An English translation of an old Sanskrit text like the Caraka 
Samhita is, no doubt, a great help for the understanding of the text particu- 
larly for those who know little or no Sanskrit. One may, however, deem 
a literal translation to be of a still greater help for a scientific study of 
the text. The renderings of excerpts from Cakrapanidatta’s commentary 
would be helpful for a close understanding of the principles of Ayurveda. 
But such a plan has its limitations. Even though Cakrapanidatta can be said to 
be the best exponent of Caraka's text, he was far distant in time from Caraka. 
The science of Ayurveda no doubt developed to a certain extent during the 
“centuries that intervened. Tt is, therefore, hard to believe that Cakrapani- 
datta living in the eleventh century could have explained the principles of 
Ayurveda exactly as they stood in Caraka's time. Besides, the entire commen- 
tary has not been translated. A close student of Ayurveda will of course 
have to refer to the original Sanskrit commentary. 


A correct translation of a scientific text involves the fixation of termi- 
nology. The editors have generally taken care in rendering the technica] 
terms in English. The word dravya is an important Ayurvedic technical term. 
It has been rendered as ‘drug’ (I. 47; IL. 118), ‘article of food’ (I. 107), 
‘matter’ (I. 451; If. 233), ‘substance’ (I. 452; II. 120, 232), * drug and 
diet’ (1. 454). A uniform translation of dravya as ‘substance’ would have 
served all purposes. The Jamnagar edition has translated dravya as ‘ subs- 
tance’. Another term yukti is variously translated as * principle of propriety ° 
(I. 73), ‘reasoning’ (1. 213), ‘conjunction’ (I. 226), ‘ appropriate condi- 
tion’ (I. 454), ‘rationality’ (II. 151), yuktikrta as * acquired’ (1.220). It 
seems that barring Caraka I. 11.32 where in most examples yukti would mean 
* reasoning’, the word denotes ‘the cognition of a result due to the conjunc- 
tion of multiple causative factors’ following the meaning of the verbal. root 
yuj- with the suffix -żi, vide Caraka J. 11. 23-25. The translation of Caraka 
III. 3. 29 may be cited as an example : 


इहाभिवेश भूतानामायुर्याक्तिमपेक्षते । 
दैवे पुरुषकारे च स्थितं हास्य वलावलम्‌ ॥ 
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This is translated as $ 


e 
*.1 - “0 AgniveSa, the rationaity. of life-span of individuals depends upon 
the-strength or otherwise of both the daiva (pre-determined ) and purusakdara 
(human effort). ” 


4 


The word yukti is rendered here as ‘rationality’. The translation of 
the verse is neither correct nor lucid. The correct translation should be: 


* O Agnivesa, the life-span of human beings depends upon the conjun- 
ction or association ( of daiva and purusakara ). Its strength or otherwise 
rests in the daiva (fate) and purusakdra ( human effort ).” 


.In the same context the word yukti occurs in verse 32 where the trans- 
lators have rightly rendered it as * association’. ( The translation of verse 29 
in the Jamnagar edition is also not correct. ) 


The project when complete will commendably serve its purpose. 
C. G. Kashikar 


^ "THE MEANING OF TENSES AND MOODS : by Jayashree A. Gune; 
l Pub. by Deccan College P. G. & Research Institute, Pune - 411 006, 
1978; pp. 16+216; Price Rs. 40/-. 


Philosphical enquiries in the nature of speech, after some early 
flashes in the Veda, were in India immediately diverted to Phonetic and 
Morphological investigations for centuries together, even with some occa- 
sional interest shown by Vyadi, Katyayana and Patafijali. They were for 
the first time systematically undertaken by Bhartrhari ( 5th c. A. D. ), who 
in his Vakyapadiya remarkably handles both the metaphysical and semantic 
problems in Sanskrit. Side by side, ‘non-grammarians like the Ritualists 
( Miminisakas ) had taken up semantic studies, and prominently they and, 
later, the Neo-Logicians ( Navya-Naiyüyikas ) discussed and criticised Bhar- 
trhari's theories. Among the Grammarians, however, this interest was 
revived as late as the 17th c. A. D. by the great reformer Bhattoji Diksita, 
who summarises and discusses earlier studies in the field in his. Sabdakau- 
stubha and in the much less known small ( compilatory ) work of 74 Karikas, 
the Vaiyakaranasiddhanta-Matonmajjana. tis this last work, presented ina 
metrical and condensed form, that has been expounded in the Vaiyakarana- 
Bhüsana ( VB ) and its Sara by Kaundabhatta ( K ), the nephew of Bhattoji. 
K. was a firm Vedantist and had mastered the Mimamisa doctrines and the 
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latest sabdabodha-techniques developed in the Nyayasastra. His unabridged 
Commentary ( VB) contains detailed and yet precise discussions on the 
concepts evolved in the various schools of thought and finally a stout defence 
of the Grammarians' stand, all of which, especially in the absence of a good 
commentary, does not make easy reading to a non-specialist. A modern 
student, therefore, normally keeps away from the task of understanding or 
explaining such a work 


Dr. Smt. Jayashree Gune has done this up-hill task of translating and 
annotating a part of K's VB, and done it fairly well; and one wishes, on the 
basis of the interested “ beginning ” ( p. 49) which she has made with remar- 
kable ease and confidence, that she continue her studies in the difficult line, 
and, patiently gaining more and more Shastraic proficiency, produce as flawless 
and masterly representation of the niceties in the polemics as would be readily 
acceptable to the novice and to the initiated alike. 


The present work, carried out at the University of Pennsylvania in 
U.S. A., bears the stamp of a clear system and organisation. — The Text of 
the VB-Chapter on Lakarárthanirnaya ( i. e. Ascertainment of the Meaning of 
L-members [ or ten sets of verbal endings for Tenses and Moods ] ) is presen- 
ted here in 7 Sections which are further divided into units, each unit giving 
8 specific argument. These numbered passages are supplied with English 
Translation and Explanatory Notes. A footnote at the end of the work 
refers to the Editions utilised in the constitution of the text; and, throughout 
the book, textual preferences are discussed often and where necessary, though 
many times one may feel the need of looking into new Manuscripts: as well. 
— In the Translation, defence is offered in the case of some renderings. 
Notes ( ~ not differentiated in the printing type from Translation — ) provide 
the necessary details on Logical, Ritual and Grammatical points, supported 
with Tables as well as with cross-references to discussions in the Introduc- 
tion, and trace the author's quotations.to their origins ( with the exception of 
a Mahabharata stanza on p. 158, which is : 14. 93. 71 ).° What is more, they 
give a critical evaluation on K's contribution on the point. ( Especially to 
be noted are spots where K is found going against the tradition : p. 63, 
or agreeing with older grammarians : p. 73, or treating a Smrti passage on 
par with or even higher than Sruti : pp. 42, 125, 169; or quoting a view on 
the name of a scholiast which is not traceable : pp. 95, 96, 103 ) — The 
Introduction first takes up general topics like: (1 ) the L-members, with 
views from the different Schools on the denoting capacity of different verbal 
elements, ( 2) denotation or co-signification of time by the L-members, and 
(3) problems connected with vartamanatva. Next, LIN is singled out of all 
the Lakaras to illustrate discussions on its meaning among various Scholiasts 
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inclüding the Bhattas and Prabhakaras, rounded off by the author record- ' 
ing his final view. The whole is presented in a lucid style and makes a plea-- 
sant reading. . — There are appended: at the. end of the book ‘a Bibliography 

of the primary and secondary sources used and a Selective Index of Sanskrit. 
words. 


A few observations are now called for. 


1. Divisions‘ D' to * K ° of the Introduction make up sub-sections of the 
samé topic and should be so indicated : 


2. References to the original ( such as V. P. 1.73) should be supplied for 
the theoretical statements made at the beginning of the Introduction ( p. 1) 


3. It would be useful for the reader to have in the Introduction a brief 
record in the historical order to the Scholiasts referred to: in the text ( before 
he knows about * the authors ” ), and finally an Index to them. ° 


4. On the तक्रकोण्डिन्यन्याय ( 9. 55) an explanation was expected. 


5.. अन्वय and व्यतिरेक having been * explained ° in the Introduction ( p. 1) isa 
wrong statement ( p. 62); it is found done later ( p. 97 ), however. 


6. It would be easy reading to have the stanzas, quoted by the autbor in his 
text, printed in two lines as is usually done ( pp. 177, 179, 185 ) 


7. Though a particular translation is often a matter of personal choice, some . 
better ones may be suggested 
i) स्वरस (9. 62 ) could be “ basic or inner purport. ” ES Say, 
ii). The respect intended in the use of honorific plurals ( cf. in मण्डनमिश्र: 
p. 80, Herat: p. 91 ) deserves to be reflected in the translation 
iii) It may be nearer the import to have तच्चिन्त्यम्‌ at some places ( pp- 
103, 191 ) rendered as: “ This deserves ( more) serious thought 
i ( and hence, is not easily acceptable ) 
iv) ( å- ) “निर्णय from the Chapter-titles of VB should better be 
rendered as ** Ascertainment ( of- 


8. Some slips in the wording stand to be corrected 
i), Denotative ’ ( p. 8 ) and * denotator ° ( p. 54) appear better to be 
.* denotive ' and * denoter ° respectively; 
ii) a (9. 72) should be * which is fo be accomplished ° 

^ iii) *the result.is achieved of communicating etc. ° ( p. 72) should . 

E . ‘better be “the result of communicating etc. is achieved’ : 
iv) “the same meanings as LIN ° (p. 78) should be. .., as those of 
LIN" 
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9. The Bibliography should show references to the latest editions : e. धु for . 
the Mahabhasya ( 3rd ed., 1962-72), the Dictionary of Sanskrit Grammar 
(2nd ed., jointly with J. M. Shukla, 1977 ), the work of K. K. Raja (2nd 
ed., 1977 ). 


10. It is unfortunate though evident that the work went to the Press in a 
hurry. That makes it necessary to note some of the significant corrections : 
i) Krttyuddesya (pp. 30, 39 ) should be Krtyu’; 
ii) abhu ( p. 65 ) should be abhu; 
11 ) कार्यता चेति ( p. 82 ) should be कार्यता न चेति; 
iv) स्वविशेषतया ( p. 106) should be स्वव्शिषणतया; 
४ ) प्रवर्तकञ्ञानविषयैव (p.111) should be “विषयस्यैव; 
vi) पुरुषार्थथोधनात्‌ (p. 112) should ७९ पुरुषार्थत्वबोधनात्‌; - 
vii) त्यप्युक्तम्‌ (9. 118 ) should be "IATA ; 
viii) तथासम्भवात ( p. 183 ) should be तथात्वस; 
ix) I. J. 20 (p. 187) should be IV. J. 20. 


In conclusion it may be recalled that the Foreword refers to the many 
compressions in explanations that were necessitated for the authoress in view ` 
of other considerations. It is to her credit that with all this she has succeeded 
in treating the various technicalities clearly and coherently. As one of the 
pioneering publications in its field, this work has raised hopes of her explor- 
ing other materials on Sanskrit Semantics as well and presenting those to the 
world of scholars with increased zeal, thereby fulfilling one important’ 
desideratum in researches in Sanskrit Linguistics. 


S. D. Laddu 


JAINISM IN EARLY MEDIEVAL KARNATAKA : by Ram Bhushan 
Prasad Singh; with a Foreword by Prof. A. L. Basham; Pub: by 
Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1975; pp. xv + 176; Price Rs. 35/-. 


Tradition with the Jainas claims the advent of Jainism into South India 
as dated in the Gupta Era i. e. 4th c. B. C. when Bhadrabahu is said to have 
migrated from Magadha to Sravana-Belgola in Karnatak with a group of 
followers including Candragupta Maurya. Whatever be the historicity of the 
incident, it is a fact that, at least from the 4th c. A. D. upto the beginning of 
the 12th c. A.D., there was a continued and enthusiastic support accorded to 
Jaina precepts and practices from the Rulers of the Ganga dynasty, which 
brought the community to a position that dominated the political and cultural 


at 
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scenes in Karnatak and produced impressive and living monuments throughout ' 
history uptodate Jaina scholarship was, however, for long occupied with 
studies} in relation to Gujarath and Rajasthan, and there was thus less i 
just-attention to the Digambara Jaina contribution to the life of South India. 
Though late, this lacuna is now ‘partially filled up by the present well-docu- 
mented and concise study of Dr..R. B. P. Singh covering an important period 
of c. A.D. 500 to 1200. A l 


The Introduction refers to the name and the extent of Karnatak under 
study ( also including the .Kolhapur district..not noted there), and to the 
author's motive behind going to its past history being a-desire to explain the 
present respect commanded .by this small community in the region; it also 
tefers to the shortcomings in earlier studies, and discusses the period when - 
Jainism entered and grew in Karnatak. — The chapter on * Sources’ refers 
to the evidences explored from the Jaina literature, epigraphy. and icono- 
graphy. Apart from the Jaina Puranas and Epics (both in Sanskrit and 
Kannada.) and tbe didactic literature of the period, contemporary inscriptions 
could also be treated as * behavioral data ? ( p. 21 ) to examine the practice of 
principles in daily life by the Jainas : 


The next three chapters present important findings relating to idol 
worship, Tantrism, religious rites and practices, and origin and growth of Jaina 
monachism. .References are found made, among others, to : the Jaina worship ` 
being motivated not -purely by:-selfless devotion ( p. 29), a sacred formula 
comparable with the Gayatri-mantra being evolved ( p. 33), emergence of a 
regular priestly class (p. 47), monks and the community in general having 
fallen from the original lofty and puritanic principles and practices ( p. 51), , 
the growth of Tantrism and occult practices ( p. 56 ), the practice of sallekhana 
( or samadhi-marana, sannyasana, pandita-mrtyu, i.e. voluntary self-sacrifice of 
life by abandoning food and drink ) which was very popular during the period 
( 70 out of 94 observances having taken place at thé Cikka-betta or Candragiri 
hill ) — with the unfairness pointed out in charging it with Suicide — ( 61-69 ), 
certain fundamental similarities between the Jaina and Hindu prescriptions 
of domestic rites and the Jaina “ farsightedness by assimilating Hindu elements 
for maintaining their position” ( 80, 81), points of resemblance between 
the Pataüjala Yoga and the Jaina Yoga (99), the important place of 
monasteries in the history of Jainism in Karnatak ( 100 ), and the religious 
independence and: equal privileges given to Jaina women with its natural 
repurcussions in other spheres like politics and literature ( p. 130) 

The concluding chapter summarises the findings from the interaction 
of Jainism in the culturallife of Karnatak. Wide-spread beliefs like the one 
that Jainism represented a.religion of the mercantile classes are controverted 
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on the picture noticed. According to the author’s analysis, it is the fact, that 
the powerful Jaina teachers were guided, out of practical-mindedness, chiefly 
by an idea of advancement of the faith, and, as a result, advocated numerous 
adjustments with their earlier teachings and assimilated many Hindu practices, 
that probably explains the present survival and respectable position ofthe: 
Jainas in the region. It is very likely that another trait of the community 
could also be discovered to be responsible here : its remarkable adaptability.: 
and peace-loving nature. 


At the end are attached a Bibliography of ‘literary and epigraphical 
sources and of modern studies, and Appendixes recording donative records 
and instances of sallekhana, an Index, and a Map showing distribution of the. 
Jaina Mathas or Temples over the region for the period. 


Printing is good except for very few errors. ( Cf. in the Bibliography : | 
read K. V. Abhyankar for ‘A. B. Abhyankar, p.141; Hukkerikar for * Hukke-" 
rikerkar’, p. 145; Amulyachandra for * Amulachandra ’, p.147). On the 
Pkt. p@ovagamana, the misunderstanding’ by Commentators as padapopa- 
gamana ( misprinted in our book as ‘ padapogamana १, pp. 62, 173) for prayo- 
pagamana being the correct Sanskrit prototype, was pointed out by H. Jacobi’ 
as early as 1884 ( SBE vol. XXII, p. 77, n. 1). — There can be a biblio- 
graphical addition supplying one more literary evidence : B, K. Khadabadi, 
“The Vow of samadhi-marana in Early Karnatak ”, P. B. Desai Feli. Vol. 
or Studies in Indian History and Culture ( Karnatak University, Dharwar, 
1971), pp. 383-87. j 


This detailed notice of the work can make clear how the study procee- ` 
ded ideally and is presented neatly and systematically. Observations are’ 
generally based on sound criticism of the evidence and voiced with frank 
objectivity. The author déserves congratulations for the study. 7 


S. D. Laddu : 


. A CULTURAL STUDY OF THE NISITHA CŪRNI: by Madhu 
Sen; Parshvanath Vidyashram Series, 21; Pub. by S. J. P. Samiti, 
Amritsar; Available at P. V. Research Institute, Varanasi-5, 1975; 

pp. xiii +409, Price Rs. 30/-. 
This is a revised version of a Doctoral thesis: submitted to the Banaras 
Hindu University in 1968. The Nisitha-Cürni ( NC) is in the form of an . 
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exhaustive prose Commentary with an intermixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
( Curni) expounding the earlier versified Prakrit Commentaries called Niryukti 
and Bhasya on the original Nisitha-Sutra ( one! of the six Cheda-Sitras of 
the Jaina Canon) of a much condensed form. It was composed at the end 
of the 7th c. A. D. by Jinadàása Gani Mahattara, but was first published 
only in 1960 from Agra. It was meant to ensure stability of the Jaina Church 
by giving a clear interpretation and explanation ofthe rules that had pres- 
cribed atonements and expiations for the ethical transgressions committed. 
Encyclopaedic in nature and lacking a systematic form, NC, with its definite 
chronological background, throws abundant light on the various phases of 
social, moral and cultural aspects of the Jaina religion, preserving many a 
myth and folk-tale as well. Herein lies the value of the entire type of this 
vast but unexplored Cuürni literature for a historian, a sociologist, and a 
linguistician. 


Dr. Madhu Sen has done a fine job in the present comprehensive study 
of the text. Following an Introduction, discussing the nature and importance 
of the Cürni literature, the date and nativity of the author, and the name and 
contents of NC, she has analysed the entire evidence for polity, social life, 
material culture, economic conditions, education and literature, fine arts and 
religion, adding also references to the diseases recorded and to the geogra- 
phical names with identification. A Bibliography of the original and modern 
works consulted, and a 49-page Index (— compressing English and Indo- 
Aryan expressions under the same alphabetical order — ) are added at 

- the end. i 


। The writer of the thesis exhibits a deep study and a systematic presen- 
tation of the rich content of the text, citing, where necessary, contemporary 
‘sources in corroboration. ( It always becomes tempting to refer to this or that 
interesting piece; but only one such, important for Educational Psychology, 
may be cited, which states, on p. 238, ( Scriptural) study as being 5-fold 
(or, involving 5 stages? ): Reading, Questioning, Drilling, Meditating, and 
Discoursing. This may be somewhat compared with Patafijali saying in the 
Vyakarana-Mahabhisya I. 5. 28-6. 1 : चतुर्मिश्व॒प्रकरेर्वियोपयुक्ता भवति; आगमकालेन, 
स्वाध्यायक्रालेन, प्रवचनकालेन, व्यत्रहारकालेनेति । ) 


What is rare to find in a doctoral dissertation, the writer shows aware- 
ness of the value of sorting out, in a Commentary-type work, what can truly 
be an original contribution from what is merely handed down through tradi- 
tion ( vide p. vi of the Preface ). 


As the author expects, for this type of unpublished or recently published 
texts, greater attention is certainly called for to its rich cultural treasures as 
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well as to the linguistic peculiarities preserved in them at a time when Prakrit 
was being replaced by Sanskrit in Jaina writings. And we expect the“author 
too to continue pursuing her brilliant studies in this line. 


$. D. Laddu 


VADDARADHANE: A STUDY : by B. K. Khadabadi; Research 
Publications Series : 38, Karnatak University, Dharwad, 1979; pp 
xvi + 288; Price Rs. 20/- 


The Vaddaradhane ( V) is the earliest extant Old Kannnda prose 
' classic of the Jainas, composed by an unknown, but versatile, Digambara 
author and datable to the beginning of the 101 c. A.D. It belongs to the 
Arādhanā Kathakosa ( AK) type of literature, and is a collection of nineteen 
stories which are, as was earlier pointed out by Prof. A. N. Upadhye in his 
Introduction to the Brhatkathakosa ( BK), based on 19 ga@ha-s ( 1539-57 ) of 
the Bhagavati-dradhana ( BA) which is a voluminous Prakrit text of the Ist 
c. A. D. belonging to the Pro-Canon of the Digrambaras. Though Bd was 
later utilised variously in Sanskrit and Prakrit works of the type, in the whole 
range of Dravidian and NIA languages, V represents a singular specimen of 
the type. 


The first notice of the work came in 1883, but the MSS ( 7 in number ) 
could be secured only during 1930-49, and the revised edition of 1959 by Prof. 
D. L. Narasimhachar forms the basis of the present exhaustive study of the 
work which was discussed in earlier writings only on some aspects. Prof. 
Khadabadi who felt charmed by the value of the work in the course of 
teaching, took it up for Doctoral study and submitted it to the Karnatak 
University in 1968. The present is a revised version of the same. 


After presenting the system of transliteration for Kannada, Skt. and 
Pkt. in the Introduction the author records the textual and critical sources 
historically, discusses questions of the title ( which one was hard to decide in . 
the absence of a prasasti, the present one having finally come to stay ), the 
authorship ( which was entwined with fixing the title ), the date, the sources of 
the stories, and, what are specially given, the summaries of them all The 
study then breaks up into four Parts dealing with religious, social, literary 
and linguistic aspects. 


The religious aspest provides the necessary religious context from BA, 
the author's aim in writing V being encouragement to the àradhaka as. well as 
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instruction to the lay community, to which end the stories are intended to- 
lead. * 


The social aspect, first, scientifically enough, refers to the problem of 
detaching this kind of material from AK-s, and then presents the picture of 
the contemporary society as gleaned, also discussing the possible social impact 
left by V, with special remarks on the Avadhi-jfana from modern experiments 
carried in Para-psychology and Telepathy ( pp. 177.) and on Sallekhana ( or 
Samadhi-marana, Sarinyasana, pp. 180-82 ) as being the opposite of Suicide 
( — this latter having been earlier stated by the author in the P. B. Desai Feli. 
citation Volume, 1971 ). 


The literary aspect presents a comparative study of stories from V with 
those from other AK-s, V being shown preserving some rare motifs of 
immense use to studies in Indian folklore and storyology (— one story, cf., 
providing the rare information on the science of Thievery, pp. 197f.). There 
is an Index to the Quotations ( wanting in the language-references ) traced to 
their sources (indicating earlier attempts at this by others ), and discussion 
. on the literary style of V. The view is stated that V is in all probability the 
earliest extant Kannada prose work, showing marked affinities with the prose 
in early Kannada Campi work. 


The linguistic aspect records the language peculiarities and the Desi and 
other expressions found in V, as well as ( what is the author's favourite field 
of research ) the influences of Pkt. language and literature on V. Lastly 
there is an interesting discussion on some readings in V, with important 
implications suggested ( pp. 241. ). 

. This is rounded off usefully by a chapterwise Review of the study and 
its findings. What is of special value, in the Appendix that follows, the 
author has taken a survey of the latest contributions following 1968, on the 
questions of textual and critical sources and of title, authorship, place and 
date of the author of V. The Bibliography, under English Works, refers only 
to books ( not in the order of the authors’ names ), but not to the numerous 
smaller studies references to which are scattered in the footnotes; and the 
Indices to Technical Terms and Proper Names, being aimed at helping a 
comparative study of the stories, refer to their numbers and not to the pages. 
Further, when one eagerly looks for an Index to the rich sociological and 
other material recorded in the book, one is sorry to be disappointed on this. 
Printing leaves little to be expected on the side of accuracy. 


In short, this is a comprehensive, methodical and well-substantiated 
study of a work lying in the dark for about a thousand years, a work 
which is of great value both for literaturé in Old Kannada and for materials 


in Jainology. 
S. D. Laddu 
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THE CARANAVYUHA-SUTRA OF SAUNAKA ( With the Commen- 
tary of Mahidasa ): Edited by Umesh Chandra Sharma; Viveka 
Publications, Aligarh 1978; pp. vi + 47; Price Rs. 15/- 


The Mahabharata and the Puranas abound in legendary details on the 
Vedic literature, and the Mahabhasya of Pataiijali also makes a brief reference 
to the number of branches. of the four Vedas and even names some; but no 
authentic and accurate information on the exact number of the schools or re- 
censions, in their historical and geographical distribution, is available for a 
modern student. The Carana-vyüha ( CV ) is a small tract supplying a record 
meeting this need to some extent. It was written after the Atharvaveda was 
accorded the status of a Veda. It is traditionally attributed to Saunaka though 
his authorship is doubtful on several grounds; it is also considered to be an 
Ancillary text ( Parisista ) of the White Yajurveda. The work has four 
Sections on the four Vedas, though the latter ( and larger ) part of the fourth 
Section is actually found treated, in one edition, (and rightly so) as a fifth 
Section, it giving additional iriformation on all the four Vedas. At the end is 
a Section on phala-sruti which contains ‘salutation to Saunaka himself. CV 
was commented upon by Mahidasa in 1526 A.D. at Kasi, and the commentary 
should be called by the name * CV-Vivrti* on such a reference from him. In 
that he has drawn profusely upon the Puranic information, though his expla- 
nations are not always acceptable ( on व्यूह as समुदाय, p. 9, or on f त्रिगुण 


पठन? as पठन With Seq p. 39 ) 


In its bare text or together with this Commentary, CV has been edited 
several times since 1845, and recently in 1938 from Banaras by Pt. Anantram 
Dogara Shastri, in 1954 from Umbarkhed, Berar, by R. R. or Dasambhatta 
Ayachit Shastri ( accompanied, among others, by a scholarly Prastavana by 
Dhundiraj Dikshit Bapat Shastri); and ( in 1958 ?) from Poona by S. A. Ware 
Shastri (as a part of the Katyayani ya-Parisista-Dasakam, pp. 60-76, and 
with his own Commentary, Visamapaddlankriya ), with some variations 
detectable in the basic text. However, the work having long gone out of 
print and become scarce, need was felt by scholars for the text of both the 
original work and the Bhásya of Mahidasa, and Dr. U. C. Sharma is to be 
thanked for supplying its edition. 


The basis for Dr. Sharma's edition ( adding the word Sūtra in the 
title) is a MS. from the personal collection of Prof. R. S. Tripathi ( Aligarh 
Muslim University ), which contains no details on the date or name of copying, 
and, as noted by the editor himself, adds little of significance to the Banaras 
edition of 1938. The editor makes no reference to the other editions noted 
above, and could have suggested some emendations in the basic text on the 
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strength of the Commentary. (Cf. p. 5: आसुरायणीयाः for ` असुरायृणीयाः ^, Cp. P- 
41; p: 5 : probably ससुपणेप्रेक्षं for ` सुपर्ण Agag? cp. p. 42; 9.7 : read विद्यां and 
जन्मजन्म वेदपारगे, Also, read «(jd on p. 46, 1. 5 from below. ) 

Nn 


Although an analytical study of the Commentary can be fruitfully 
undertaken sometime, in the editor’s Introduction there was no need for an 
elaborate biodata of Saunaka being given ( much less, his date), when he 
cannot be proved to be the real author of the work which is quite a modern 
compilation according to Dr. C. 6. Kashikar ( Navabharata, Aug 1963 
p. 5) and Prof. J. Gonda ( Vedic Literature : Sarihitas and Brahmanas, 1975 
p.143). To the students of CV may be supplied a small information for 
comparison from the Mahabhasya of Pataiijali, referring, in the context of ‘a 
Vedic student °, to the two expressions, चचोपार and शमनीपार ( TI. 94. 6 ), which, 
in form and content, are parallel to श्रवणीयपार, क्रमपार (0. 1), शाखापार and qaar 
(5.3) of CV. It may be noted that, after a study of the basic text by 
W. Siegling ( Die Rezensionen des Caranavyuha, Leipzig, 1906), nothing 
substantially has come forth either on the basic text or on the Commentary. 


, The present edition makes avaibable the original work as well as the 
Commentary in a handy form, though the price could have been lowered 
down a little. 


5. D. Laddu 


THE INCEPTION OF THE SANSKRIT DRAMA : by Dr. S. Nv 
Ghosal, Calcutta Book House, 1/1 Bankim Chatterjee Street, 
Calcutta 700073, pp. xii+ 150+xx; Price Rs, 20/- 


This is a small neat book of eight chapters where Dr. Ghosal has 
brought together much useful material for a serious student of Sanskrit 
Drama. The question of the origin of Sanskrit Drama is a much debated one 
and as yet no agreed solution or explanation is in sight. The first five chapters 
offer in translation the articles of Winternitz, Hillebrandt, Bloach and Liiders 
that had appeared in different journals. The scholars in these articles have 
discussed this problem from different angles and have in the course of their 
discussion thrown much significant light on the problem. Konowand Keith 
also have examined these views in detail and have offered their own thoughts 
on this matter. Here we have an examination of the Dialogue Hymns of the 
Rgveda by Winternitz, an effort by Hillebrandt to establish a secular origin 
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for the Sanskrit Drama and an account of the work done by the ancient 
Saubhikas in this respect, a study of the Sitabenga Cave by Bloach and his 
description of the Indian theatre which, as he thinks, had, an Hellenic, in- 
fluence and the support that Liiders brought forth for the Greek influence 
theory. Dr. Ghosal has here enabled the readers unacquainted with foreign 
languages to have a first hand knowledge of the views expressed by these 
scholars. The remaining three chapters offer the views of the author him- 
self on matters connected with the Sanskrit Drama. So far as the origin of 
Sanskrit Drama is concerned, Dr. Ghosal agrees, with the views of Hillebrandt 
according to which the drama had a secular and not a religious origin. 
Further, according to Dr. Ghosal, the pre-ASvaghosa drama was simple and 
without literary embellishments and on this account only it failed to survive, 
being unable to arouse public enthusiasm and interest.. Lastly he thinks 
that the word Šakāra is to be derived from Sakakara by haplology ( p. 147 ) 
an explanation which is free from etymological difficulties. 


It is difficult to accept that Sanskrit Drama had a purely secular 
origin considering the large and very effective part played by religion in all 
the institutions developed by the early man. Similarly the implication that 
results from his position that pre-A$vaghosa drama did not survive as it had 
no literary embellishments — in fact, he actually observes that later Sanskrit 
drama came to be preserved owing to the infusion of elaborate descriptive 
matters into them — fails to carry conviction, for even granting that these are 
dramatic poems the authors constantly speak of the * prayoga ? and thus indi- 
cate that they were meant for the stage. The different explanations offered 
in the context of Sakara stem forth from his observed linguistic and social 
peculiarities. One wonders whether originally the term came from Sakakara. 
On such matters agreement is difficult but there is no doubt that a student of 
Sanskrit Drama will feel indebted to Dr. Ghosal for this neat and highly use- 
ful book. 


T. G. Mainkar 


VAISNAVISM AND SOCIETY IN NORTHERN INDIA : by Urmila l 
Bhagowalia, Intellectual Publishing House, 23 Daryaganj, New 
Delhi 2, 1980, pp. 227; Price Rs. 80/- 


‘ This very interesting book offers a study of the development of Vaisna- 
vism in Northern India during the years 700-1200 A.D. The impact.of 
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the great religious movement is delineated with the help of inscriptions, land- 
grant? and other similar. documents of historical importance. Patronised and 
encouraged. by the Senas and the Gahadwals among the: ruling families, as 
well as by. the other feudatory and ministerial families, rich merchants, 
Vaisnavism became a force in giving people a religious life and a social unity. 
Temples were erected and idols of Visnu installed and the wide area over 
which these have been found distributed is an indication of the extent of the 
spread of this cult. These very temples were the Vaisnava centres which 
diffused among the people the cult of devotion and worship. The temples at 
Gaya, Mathura, Dacca, Kanauj, Siyadoni and Gwalior are instances to the 
point. .On its doctrinal side, this Vaisnavism laid a special emphasis on the 
different incarnations of Visnu and naturally ceremonies and festivals came 
to be observed in their connection. This gave an impetus as well as an outlet 
for the religious fervour and enthusiasm of the people and therefore became 
very popular. The Krsna-Visnu element brought in the movement a certain 
romanticism that has had a tremendous hold on the Indian mind. The 
essentially tolerant Vaisnavism admitted in its fold peoples of different 
cultures, of different religious and social as well as economic background. . 
It is clear that there were other cults in the field like the Saivism, Saktism, 
Buddhism and Jainism and these also received a considerable patronage from 
the people but then Vaisnavism did surpass all of them as a popular reli- 
gious movement, because of its greater comprehensive character. Buddhism 
of the times had leaned towards Tantrism and remained restricted to Bengal 
and Bihar. The story of Jainism is a story of migration rather than of 
expansion. From Kosala and Magadha it moved to the West, to Mathura 
and Ujjayini and the Digambara Jainas took it to the South, Its supporters 
mainly came from the trading community. Like Vaisnavism these cults also 
establish temples with idols of their teachers. Vaisnavism in a way accepted 
Brahmanism as it was with its caste-system, a system that was not accepted by 
the Buddhists and the Jainas, but they accepted Bhakti and Worship possibly 
from the former.; With their centres, Buddhism contributed to education 
and Jainism to art and architecture. This was a period of mutual exchanges 
and interactions between these different religious cults. 


The analysis of the matter and the documentation is critical and 
masterly done. She has undoubtedly produced a remarkable monograph on 
an important religious movement studying it against the historical and social 
background for which she deserves high compliments. 


T. G. Mainkar 
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MADHUSUDANA SARASVATI ON THE BHAGAVADGITA : by 
S. K. Gupta, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1977, pp. xvi È 343; 
Price Rs. 100/— 


A full and lucid rendering of the celebrated Gudharthadipika of 
Madhusüdana Sarasvati, his commentary on the Bhagavadgité is available 
in this volume. Madhusüdana Sarasvati has a place all his own amongst 
the commentators of the Bhagavadgitd. He is a typical product, a Naiyayika 
from the Nabadvipa and came under two significant influences, that of 
Sanikaracarya and the other of Sri Caitanya. It is therefore that in him 
there is to be seen a synthesis of the Advaita and the Bhakti views. To him 
the Bhagavadgita is a Bhakti-Sastra, a view that has been very strongly criti- 
cised by staunch followers of Samkaracarya. The Güdharthadipika reflects 
this blend of the two thoughts and so his personality. His clear thinking is 
to be seen in his clear and lucid writing. Thus he declares in the face of the 
Samkarabhasya on the Gita that the Bhagavadgità is not a treatise on 
renunciation and that there are other scriptures that deal with it. The clear 
import of the Bhagavadgita is dedication of works to God and not renuncia- 
tion. Having observed this, he goes on to remark, * Who are we poor men, 
stupid men, to fathom the intention of God Himself ?" His repeated referen- 
ces to Ambarisa, Pralhida and the Gopis of Vrndavana clearly indicate 
where his heart lies. The translation has been very ably done, it preserves 
the lucidity of the original and is faithful to the text. The volume is a * must ° 
for the serious students of the Bhagavadgi ta. 


T. G. Mainkar 





BHARATABHASYM OF NANYABHUPALA, Part II ( Chapters 6-7) : 
edited by Chaitanya P. Desai, published by Shri G. C. Jain, Vice- 
Chancellor, Indira Kala Sangit Vishwa-Vidyalaya, Khairagarh 
( M. P. ) 1976, pp. 644-298; Price Rs. 20/- 


The Bharatabhasya by King Nanyadeva of Mithila is a commentary of 
the Chapters ( XXVIII-XXXIV ) of the Natysastra of Bharata, that deal with 
music. Nànyadeva closely follows the great Abhinavagupta in his expositions 
but has also added much new material in his commentary. One may refer in 
this context to his treatment of the Jatis and Ragas. He also provides 
interesting and valuable history of the concepts and also of instruments when 
he attempts to trace their connections with the Vedic ritual. He is also seen 
quoting from early authorities like Dattila, KaSyapa and Mataüga. Nanya- 
deva in his turn has influenced later writers like Ratnakara. 
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The work is available only in one manuscript in the Bhandrakar 
Oriental Research Institute and is in a bad condition. The entire work is being 
brought out in three volumes of which the present one is the second. The 
fact that the editors are well known authorities on Sanskrit as well as music 
bestows on the entire work a stamp of rare authority. Students of Bharata 
and of Indian music will hail this volume and will eagerly await the third. 


T. G. Mainkar 


INDIA AND INDOLOGY (Selected Articles by W. Norman Brown ): 
edited by Rosane Rocher, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1978; Price 
190/- 


The contribution of late Dr. Norman Brown to Indology has been both 
immense and authoritative. Rocher has selected a few of the articles of Dr. 
Brown and has presented them in a classified and well arranged manner so as 
to give the reader an adequate idea of the contribution made by the scholar 
to the four areas, the Veda and Indian Religion, Indian Fiction and Folklore, 
Indian Art and Indian Philology. The versatility and the range of the 
interests of Dr. Brown are really astonishing and in all these different fields he 
has something new, something authoritative and something provoking to say. 
It is no exaggeration to say that it is he who started the studies of pre-Mogul 
art in Western India through his penetrating studies of the illustrated Jaina 
manuscripts. In the field of philology, his studies of the Mahipalacarita, the 
Uttaradhyayana Sütra and of the old Gujarathi text the Vasantavilasa have 
inspired further studies. The four principles which he has laid down in 
his studies of the Silence Weger tales regarding analysing and tracing the 
origin of a tale, its unequivocal place, its age, physical and psychological 
basis and the successive stages of its development have become the guidelines 
for.all later critical students of Folklore. In such studies one meets with 
the scholarship, patience and keen insight of the great master. In the 
field of the Vedic studies also his discovery of the four continuities in Indian 
Life, his views about the Satyakriya, his discussion of the Purusa Sükta and 
of the Asuras are all thought-provoking. There can be no doubt that he has 
enriched and deepened our understanding of the Veda. Dr. Brown's great- 
ness lies in not only sympathetically understanding Indian Culture, texts and 
tales but in spiritually responding to them. This Volume precious as it is 
beautifully brought out, will certainly take the reader to the other writings 
of Dr. Brown and in this lies its true significance 


T. G. Mainkar 
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MAHAVIRA AND HIS TEACHINGS : edited by A. N. Upadhye, Nath 
Mal Tatia, Dalsukh Malvania, Mohan Lal Mehta, Nemi Chand 
Shastri, Kailash Chandra Shastri; Published by C. C. Shah and 
Rishabh Das Ranka, Hon. Secretaries, Bhagavan Mahavira 2500th 
Nirvana Mahotsava Samiti, Mercantile Bank Building, 7th Floor, 
Mahatma Gandhi Marg, Bombay 400 023; Price Rs. 50/- 


The present work is a commemoration volume compiled on the occa- 
sion of Lord Mahavira’s 2500th death anniversary celebrated in 1975. It is 
divided into six sections: 1. Literature, 2. Religion, 3. Mahavira, 4. Philo- 
sophy, 5. History, 6. Art. The article by L. Alsdorf on the Jaina Exege- 
tical Literature and History of the Jaina Canon is of great importance. It 
points out that the most characteristic and prominent feature of the Nir- 
yuktis is the so-called Niksepa, no doubt, the exclusive invention of Jaina 
scholars and their most original contribution to scholastic research. 
Padmanabh S. Jaini has thoroughly and critically discussed the Jaina 
"Doctrine of Bhavyatva and Abhavyatva as a predestination. G. R. Jain’s 
discussion of the Hindu and Jaina concepts of Mahapralaya versus Modern 
Science is a thought-provoking one. Buddha Prakash's article throws new 
light on the Genesis of Digambara-Svetambara split. 


The volume is a.useful addition to the Jaina literature in general and 
the literature on Mahavira in particular. 


Mohan Lal. Mehta 


EARLY JAINISM : by K. K. Dixit ; General Editors-Dalsukh Malvania 
and Nagin J. Shah; Published by Director, L. D. Institute of 
Indology, Ahmedabad 380 009 ; Price Rs. 28/- 


The present treatise embodies the results of a deep and penetrating 
study of the following Jaina canonical texts : Acarana, Sitrakrtanga, Uttara- 
dhyayana, DaSavaikalika, Four Cheda-sütras, Five Anga Texts ( story-types ), 
Pra$navy&karana and Rsibhasita. The learned author has successfully 
analysed and historically evaluated the contents of these Agamas. 11 is really 
a dispassionate and critical study. The claim is correct that this is the first 
attempt to evaluate critically the early Jaina canonical texts in historical 
perspective. There is no such other work available to us. It is a valuable 
addition to the Indological studies. The author as well as the L. D. Institute 
deserves our hearty congratulations. - 
Mohan Lal Mehta 
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THE JAINA PHILOSOPHY OF NON-ABSOLUTISM : by Satkari’ 
Mookerjee; published ‘by Motilal Banarsidass, Bungalow Road, 
Jawahar Nagar, Delhi 110007; Price Rs. 75/-- 


The present work is in the form of a critical study of Anekantavada. ' 
Its first edition was published from Calcutta in 1944. Jaina Philosophy is 
evidently a realistic one and so it stands in a close relation of kinship to the 
other Indian realistic schools of thought, particularly Nyaya, Mimamsa and 
Saükhya. The learned philosopher has drawn out the relationship that exists 
among these systems. He has discussed their points of contact and departure 
with equal emphasis. The treatise, as the author himself admits, is not an 
exhaustive account of Jaina thought, but an analytical study of its foundation. 
The doctrine known as Anekantavada ( Non-Absolutism) or Syadvada 
( Relativism ), which is so basal to the structure of Jaina metaphysics and 
constitutes its most original contribution to philosophical thinking, has been 
thoroughly dealt with in it. It can be unreservedly declared that this is the 

best work of its kind. 


3 ' i Mohan Lal Mehta 


VOPADEVA'S HRDAYADIPAKA NIGHANTU AND SIDDHA- 
MANTRAPRAKASA : edited by Acharya Priyavrat Sharma, 
Choukhamba Amarabharati Prakashan, Varanasi - 221001, 1977; 
Price Rs. 25/- 


Prof. Priyavrat Sharma's editing of these two important works has filled 
in a gap in Nighantu literature pertaining to medicine. Though these two, 
Hrdayadipaka and Siddhamantra-Prakaáa, works look small, they are indeed 
a valuable contribution by two great vaidyas of Maharashtra who combined 
both poetic ability in Sanskrit and Dravyaguna knowledge in Ayurveda. 
Being practical medicine men and Sanskrit scholars accredited to the Royal 
Court of the Yadavas in the 13th Century A.D., their exposition of the subject 
of Dravyguna is authoritative and cuts new ground. The two treatises also 
excel as poetic compositions in varied metres without indulging in poetic 
imagery which may exaggerate the real qualities of medicine; but the adoption 
of metric style of Madhava and alphabetical substances delineation of Visva 
Prakasa and Medini makes them technically reliable.- Prof. Priyavart 
Sharma, who in his own right a Sanskrit scholar and paramiparic Vaidya who 
had the benefit of moderm institutional training in both fields, has exploited 
the wealth of information supplied in these materia medica and dieteticss 
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One can strike a mine but unless he is himselfa minerologist, he can achieve no 
gains. But Prof. Priyavrat Sharma being a minerologist ( meaning.a Dravya- 
guna scholar) found no. difficulty in making full use of the materials. 

Nighantus prior to Hrdaydipaka are there commencing from -Jmarakosa, 

Bhavasvabhava, Dhanvantari Madhukosa and Nighantusesa. Each in its own 

way established landmarks in Nighantu Literature. In Kasyapa Samhita $1. 

59, it is said that almost all Samhitas carried a Nighantu. However, Astāùga 
Hrdaya, Vopadeva thought, needed a special Nighantu explaining the drugs. 
mentioned therein. Vopadeva has given expression to this thought at the end 
of the work. Prof. Priyavrat Sharma's valuable contribution in editing. 
Hrdayadipaka is in the analytical, and comparative study of the drug, which 
he has detailed in the introduction. 


Vopadeva divides his Nighantu into eight Vargas in descending padas 
i.e. from foursome to single Pada and in the same way names from twosome 
to the single with a compendious Nanartha Varga as the seventh and Miéraka 
Varga as the eighth. Having been a friend and colleague 10 Hemacandra 
Who gave us Nighantusesa, it eludes one's imagination as to how the influence 
of Hemacandra in classification has had no impact over Vopadeva. Hema- 
candra shows a departure in the treatment by classifying the plants according 
to their morphology into six Kandas viz., Vrksa, Gulma, Lata, Saka, Trna and 
Dhinya, whereas Vopadeva still adhered to the traditional method of classi- 
fication viz., based on Padas‘and names. I was hoping to find some elucida- 
tion by Prof. Sharma on this point but-I have not been rewarded. Prof. 
Sharma's choice of the Mss. from a multitudinous availability, denotes he had 
reason to base his reliance on this chosen few and a desire to avoid confusion 
caused by scribal mistakes and needless interpolation. Prof. Sharma's conclu- 
sions on the critical edition have been based on pinning himself to the com- 
parator method of study with added search for confirmatory information in 
later period Nighantus like Keyadeva of 15th Century and Siva Datta Miéra 
of 18th Century. This method enables determining authenticity, besides, , 
establishing a correspondence or opposal of views on dravyas. His culling 
out a few examples from Amarakosa and Hrdayadipaka marking out the 
similarities in description endorses the view that Vopadeva endorses the 
descriptive method adopted by Amara Simha. Though a student of botany 
like me would prefer the description and classification followed by Hema- 
candra, we should accept perhaps, the candour of Vopadeva in sticking to 
the 6th Century Nighantu Amarakosa. There is no valid reason, however, 
given by Vopadeva for his choice. One expects an explanation because 
Amarakosa is not scientific. Albeit, the analysis by Prof. Sharma of Vopa- 
deva's elucidation by description of the drugs goes a long way towards proper 
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identification of the drugs and thus the critical has turned out to be real guide 
to thé student of Dravyaguna. - 


Prof. Sharma in this effort of bringing out the edition of Prakasa com- 
mentary by Vopadeva of his father KeSava Pandita’s Siddhamantra, a valuable 
materia medica and Hrdayadipaka, a commentary on Astanga Hrdaya has 
made it difficult for a student of Dravyaguna to judge who is greater of the 
two Vaidya Pandits, the son or the father. Kesava's Siddhamantra and Vopa- 
deva’s Prakasa together have left little need for they together form an erudite 
exposition of materia medica of the times. What was implicit in Siddha- 
mantra has been made explicit in the Prakasa and Prof. Sharma throughout 
his introduction to the edition has analysed and has given comparative refe- 
rences to earlier and contemporary materia medica literature; fifteen of them 
are detailed therein. He has also pointed out the differences in their views 
and how confidently Vopadeva refutes the previous views on particular drugs 
like Badari, Palandu, and fksurasa. _ Though Prof. Sharma calls the treatment 
as mere reversal of traditiodal exposition of Dravyaguna by KeSava Pandita 
and Vopadeva, it is indeed as more logical one and in the context of 
modern medicine more appropriate; for the remedy is based on diagnosis of 
deranged dosas that are responsible for the manifestation of various diseases 
ie, tackling the root cause of diseases. Also perhaps, this approach is more 
valid than relating treatment on the Rasa-Guna-Virya-Vipaka-Prabhiva of the 
drugs, which sounds as though a disease is being found: to apply to the reme- 
dial quality, a drug 


Prof. Sharma, like Siva Dutta Misra, has given the geographical 
references connecting the drug and the place of its origin. The added feature 
is listing separately foods-and drinks found mentioned in Siddhamantrapra- 
kü$a in English and giving the vegetable drugs both in the Siddhamantra 
and Prakasa. The analysis being succinct, the only blemish that could be 
discovered is the printer's mistakes and the non-fluent tendering in English 
of the thoughts Prof. Sharma has desired to express. This is apparent when 
you read his fluent Hindi expressions. where the thoughts are expressed in 
appreciable Hindi. This, ‘perhaps, cannot be helped in these days, when 
more attention is given to mother tongue to the detriment of English which 
still continues to be the medium of expression in technical literature. It 
would have been better if a little revision had been done, for these writings 
are sought after by the westerners showing a great deal of interest in our 
medical systems. 


phe ~ 


es 


R. V. Narayan 
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GLIMPSES OF SEXUAL LIFE IN NANDA-MAURYA INDIA : 
by Manomohan Ghosh, Calcutta, 1975, Part I: viii + 182; रक्षी II; 
58 -- 144; Price Rs. 50.00 


The four monologue-plays ( bAanas ), first published under the new 
collective title Caturbhdni by M. Ramakrishna Kavi and. S. V. Ramanatha 
Sastri at Patna in 1922, have, since then, continued to be a subject of con- 
stant interest. A fresh testimony in this respect is furnished by the present 
book in which Dr. Ghosh, well-known for his contributions to the ancient 
Indian drama, presents to us his studies on these plays. 


The book consists of two parts. Part I contains an English transla- 
tion of the four plays, viz., the Ubhayabhisárika ( = Ubha. ) of Vararuci, the 
Dhirtavitasamvada ( = Dhiirta.) of lévaradatta, the Padmaprabhrtaka 
( = Padma.) of Südraka, and the Padataditaka ( = Pada.) of Saumillaka 
( so according to the Editor; traditionally the last play is ascribed to Syami- 
laka ). Thus we are getting for the first time the English translation of all 
the four bhanas in one volume. The translation is preceded by a Preface, 
containing explanation of tbe propriety of the title given to the book, and is 
followed by an Index of important words occurring therein. It is not clear 
why the translation is given before the text and not after it. Part II contains 
an Introduction and a critically edited Text of the bhanas. Then there is a 
note on the metres employed in the plays, a Select Glossary, and an Index 
of proper names. pd 


The Introduction begins with a brief survey of the previous work done 
in this field. Dr. Ghosh records here the individual contributions made to 
this subject by such eminent Indologists as F. W. Thomas, T. Burrow, Moti 
Chandra-Agrawala, and others. Then the problem of the probable age of 
the plays is taken for consideration. On this point the Editor prefers to 
differ from other scholars whose views he has criticized. On the evidence of 
the language of the plays and of the canons of dramaturgy and social con- 
ventions found to be observed therein he ascertains that the plays are histori- 
cal documents which reflect the sexual life of the society of the Nanda- 
Maurya times. He also firmly maintains that these plays, which show a 
marked influence of Bhasa in respect of language and style, were written at 
a date not very much later than that of Bhása. He accordingly places them 
between 350 B. C. and 200 B. C. As regards the domicile of the playwrights 
Dr. Ghosh holds that Vararuci was a resident of Kusumapura while the 
other three belonged to Kashmir. He insists that Syamilaka, who on the 
evidence of the traditional verse vararucir isvaradattah ... etc. found to be 
recorded in one MS., is regarded so far as the author of the Padu., is no other 
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than Saumillaka mentioned by Kalidasa in the prologue to his Malavika- 
gnimifra.- 


B 


A few observations may now follow. 


- The title of the book is misleading for, it gives a wrong impression that 
it is mainly a socio-cultural study of ancient India under Nanda-Maurya 
rule. The explanation offered by the Editor in this connection is not con- 
vincing. f ` 
_ It may be observed that what is placed before us is not as it is claimed 
to be ‘a critical edition of the text ' of the bhanas in the normally accepted 
sense. The text is not based on any original MS.-material that has newly 
come to light. The Editor has presented a version of the text revised after a 
critical examination of earlier editions. Dr. Ghosh also suspects that the 
text of the plays is affected by a number of interpolations and lacunae. 
Accordingly he discusses the interpolated passages in the Ubha. and Padma. 


It is difficult to accept the Editor's proposal that the plays, one and 
all, belong to a fixed period between 350 B. C. and 200 B. C. The evidence 
of language etc. which is adduced in support is not conclusive for, it is equally 
applicable to any point of time during the first millennium. Influence of 
Bhasa in certain respects does not necessarily point to a period immediately 
after him. The reference to the Huns in the Pada. cannot be easily dispensed 
with labelling it as an interpolation. The entire attempt to assign the plays 
to the Nanda-Maurya times appears to be a sort of reaction against the view 
expressed by Moti Chandra-Agrawala ( Caturbhani, Guptakalina Srnga- 
rahata, 1959 ) that the plays are products of the Gupta era. 


The plea for Saumillaka as the correct name of the author of the 
Pada. does not appear to be sound as it is lacking in factual evidence. One 
Syamalaka, to whom a few verses are found to be attributed in the antholo- 
gies, certainly deserves to be considered in this connection. 


An index of verses in the bhanas, which is a must, is wanting in the 
book. 
The printing mistakes in the book are too numerous to be mentioned. 


P. D. Navathe 
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AN ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY OF SANSKRIT ON HISTO- 
RICAL PRINCIPLES: General Editor, A. M. Ghatage, Deccan 
College Post-Graduate and Research Institute, Poona 6, India, Vol. 
One, part I, pp. i-vi + i-Ixxxviii--1-216 : अ-अक्षिनाशन ( 1976), part II, 
pp. 217-504 : अक्षिनासान्तर - 1 अङ्क ( 1977 ), part III, pp. 505-719--1- 
cxxvii Index of Works and Words, 2 अडूक - अछम्बट्कारम्‌ ( 1978 ). 


This long-awaited Dictionary has now begun to appear, and to appear 
in regular instalments,-and no lover of Sanskrit will fail to be impressed and 
gratified by its high quality and punctual appearance. No excuse was needed 
for this Dictionary. A number of causes had made its appearance indis- 
pensable. Firstly a number of new texts ( e. g. the Kautiliya Arthasastra, to 
mention a single great text), which were not available to PW and other older 
dictionaries are now available. Inscriptional material is now more exhaus- 
tively used and the Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit is finding, for the first time, an 
honourable place in a standard dictionary of Sanskrit. Secondly, critical 
editions of important texts, such as the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, and 
a host of other texts, which were again not available to the older dictionaries; 
are now available. Thirdly, a lot of literature useful to a Sanskrit dictionary, 
like word-indices or index-verborium lists and particularly important word- 
studies, has appeared (and is appearing upto this day ) after the publication 
of the older dictionaries. Here may be specifically mentioned comparative 
dictionaries such as those of Pokorny and Mayrhoffer and the Grammar of 
Wackernagel-Debrunner. A solid base is thus available- for providing the 
etymologies of Sanskrit words where necessary. Fourthly, and most impor- 
tant of all, the concept of a historical dictionary has developed considerably 
in the light of the experience of similar dictionaries planned and partly or 
completely exccuted in Europe during the course of this century. The Deccan 
College Dictionary of Sanskrit, therefore, comes not a day too soon. . 


The vast magnitude, extensiveness and the thorough-goingness of this 
dictionary will be clear by means of some statistics. BR had- used 450 texts 
for the PW dictionary, and Monier Williams 500 for his dictionary.- The 
present Dictionary uses.as many as 1500 texts ( to which the editors prudently 
came down from an earlier estimated number of 2000). The Dictionary 
proposes to cite no less than 3 crores of passages which will testify to the 
history of thousands of Sanskrit words. Vol. One, pt. I of this dictionary 
contains words from अ up to अक्षिनाशन and runs into 216 pages; the corres- 
ponding entries in PW take only 20 pages ( actually only 10 pages since both 
columns are paginated there separately ). Every vocable has been illustrated 
profusely (too profusely -some may complain). Just out of curiosity I 
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countgd citations under one particular meaning ( viz. 4 A “ in front, in front 
ofi... ^) of the vocable अग्रतस्‌ : found that these are a full hundred citations 
and no less than 124 additional references! Such a wealth of illustrations 
‘was never known to the older dictionaries. ( Incidentally it may be mentioned 
that BR usually give full references to the RV., but are rather sparing in 
their references to the Classical Sanskrit. The present Deccan College 
Dictionary. has avoided such an imbalence ). J did not have patience to 
count citations under the entry अग्नि, which run into eleven pages (22 solid 
columns).. One has only to imagine what stupendous labour must have 
gone into the making of this Dictionary ! 


Compounds..are a peculiar feature of Sanskrit Compounds are the 
strength and also the weakness of the Sanskrit language. The extraordinary 
development of the compound demands a special treatment in a dictionary of 
Sanskrit and the editors of this Dictionary are fully justified in recording 
compounds on a far larger scale than the older dictionaries did. The normal 
limit of three members set for recording a compound is a wise one. (One is 
amused to note that even Bö indulged in recording such long compounds as 
खड्गखेटधनुर्वाणकमण्डल्वक्षसूत्रिन्‌ | The extraordinary proneness to compounding is 
fully illustrated in the Dictionary. One examaple is illuminating (though it may ` 
probably be an extreme case ). The compounds (and a few secondary deri- 
vatives ) of अग्नि cover as many as 108 pages of Vol. One, part II ( 340-447 ) 
and number 3134 in all! (BR have noted only 169. ) Apart from illustrating 
the compounds of afù on different levels — primary compounds like अभिकण, ` 
“कर्मन्‌, "कल्प, कार्य, कुण्ड, "कुम्भ, कृत, ° केतन, कोण, क्रिया, गति," गर्भ ete., the further com- 
pounds based upon these like अभिकणह्शन्त, अम्निकर्मकुशल etc. and further com- 
. pounds based upon some of these three-member compounds—the Dictionary 
practically offeres, in these 108 pages, all that the Sanskrit (secular, 
ritualistic and mythological ) has to say. about agni. It truly deserves the 
name of an Encyclopaedic Dictionary. 


But by far the most important feature of this Dictionary is the fine 
differentiation of meanings and their placing in a strictly historical order. At 
first glance some entries give the impression of an extra-fine differentiation, 
but on a close inspection one cannot fail to appreciate the discerning editoria] 
acumen (compare e.g. the meanings 1 and 2 of अगम्य ), Similarly, some of the 
older dictionaries also arranged the meanings on a roughly historical principle, 
but often what was thought as the logical meaning, or the meaning which 
was thought as the fittest one to derive the other meanings from, was placed 
first. This Dictionary consistently follows the historical principle ( as was of 
course to be expected from its very name ). Another special feature about 
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the meanings is the attention devoted to the explanation of technical terms. 
Technical terms from sciences and disciplines like the Nyaya, Vedanta, 
Mimamsa, Vyaükarana, Astronomy and Astrology, Art and Architecture, 
Music etc. had not received such a full and thoroughgoing treatment in the 
early dictionaries. One has only to look at the explanation of a vocable like 
अख्याति ( -ख्याति being a difficult and complicated concept in the different schools 
of Indian Philosophy ) and a host of others like अमिहोत्रन्याय, अभ्नौकरवाणिन्याय, 


अग्रका, कांश, काग्रखण्ड, अग्रहणकपक्ष, अग्रा, to mention only a few. 


A small point, but still worth mentioning, is that the Dictionary has 
incidentally corrected a large number of errors in the texts. The reader is 
referred to the citations under vocables like अखिलजगद्वन्ध, अगणयत्‌, We, 
We, अगन्धनकुल, अगन्धनीय, अगर्दे, अगस्त्यन्रु्ड etc. (although in some cases the 
corrupt texts seem to have defied attempts at correction, e. g. citations under 
अग्राङ्गुलि, अग्राड़गुष्ठपरिसंचित etc. ). This incidentally betrays the large amount 
of corruption that has crept into the transmitted texts. 


Lastly I must not fail to mention the learned paper entitled * Dictio- 
nary of Sanskrit on Historical Principles? by A. M. Ghatage which serves 
asa sort of prolegomena. It will go down in history as a masterly docu- 
ment for its lucid treatment of the problems involved ina Historical Dictio- 
‘nary like that of Sanskrit, a brief account and impartial valuation of the 
merits and defects of the older dictionaries in the field, and a statement of 
what the present "Dictionary aims at doing. It will not be an exaggeration 
to say that Ghatage’s paper will occupy the same place in Sanskrit lexi- 
cographical studies as Sukthankar’s Prolegomena in Epic studies and Olden- 
berg’s in Vedic ones. 


There still remain a few doubts and questions in my mind even after 
a careful perusal of this paper. I only list them below : 

How does one exactly differentiate between adjectives and ‘nouns 
( marked by the symbol(s ) of the gender in the Dictionary)? This question 
has been bothering me every now and then. Cf. entries like अक्षक्रितव, अक्षशिष्य, 
अखिल, अखिलजड, अगम्य, अग्रणी etc. 

When only one citation appears under a meaning, does it mean there 
is no other citation, or that only one out of many is given ? 

What is the value of the additional (starred) passages and the 
Appendix passages, and of the variant readings in texts like the Mahabharata? 
Would it be reasonable to regard them equally authentic as the accepted text? 

What is the point in immortalising such apparently corrupt words as 
अखिलरक्षा and अखिलजगदुआसल 7 
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_ Admitting the importance of recording as many compounds as possi- 
ble, would it not be advisable to drop such compounds as अखिलतत्पण, अक्षुद्र- 
क्षितिपक्षय etc. where no special meaning has developed in the compound, which l 
are not likely to repeat elsewhere ( either by themselves or as bases of fur- 
ther compounds ) and which seem to have been formed oniy under the stress 


of metre ? R 


Is the avagraha in such cases as अगोऽपोढ, अगो5पोह, अगोऽपोहन necessary? 
I have an impression that the BORI edition of the Mahabharata does not 
use the avagraha in such cases 


I now add my observations on some entries. They have a relevance 
to methodology in some cases, while they concern only the individual items 
in others 

2 अ: Along with IE e, o, a, n and m as the origin of Skt. a, IE 9 
before y is also mentioned as such. Although this is the traditional theory, 
doubts have been raised about it nowadays. Those who do not subscribe to 
the shwa-theory explain forms like dhdyati by a shortening ( dha-ya<dha-ya-) 
which a they regard as a reduced grade of the ‘original’ long vowel, thus 
doing away with o (cf. e. g. T. Burrow, The Problem of shwa in Sanskrit, pp. 
12-13). In view of this it would have been perhaps advisable to add 
“ according to some ” or some such words before ** o before y ” 


_ 7180: “c for the personal terminations of perfect active, ( IE a in Ist 
per. ४४... ... )...% It could have been added ; “ followed by a laryngeal 
according to the laryngealists ”. 

* 2%: I very much think that समाधाने of PadMai and Nydas is an 
old scribal error for समाघाते, Consequently the remark that “ (समाधान ) 
can only mean * to assign a portion’ ? seems to me unnecessary. 


अकुल n: The fifth meaning of this word is: low family. T he first 
meaning is : the thousand-petalled lotus, which rests on the Susumna cord. 
The connection between the two meanings is difficult to see. I think that 


अकुल with the present fifth meaning should have been था independent entry. 
अकुलज, अकुलता are further compounds in this meaning. 
अकुशल adj. : (1) The citation from the ManuBh. (under meaning A ) 
runs as : इयं च त्रिविधाकुशला मानसी प्रवृत्तिः । अतोज्न्याकुशला, Here read the second 
sentence as अतोऽन्या कुशला 
_. (2) There is a citation from Raj ( Ta ) बालिशत्वादकुशलो ज्ञाती uhi मही- 
भुजाम्‌ which appears under the meaning C “ foolish, imprudent ”. Actually 
41 [Annals BORI] | 
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foolishness is here conveyed by बालिश and the word अकुशल evidently means 
incompetent, incapable. The citation therefore should have occurred under 
the meaning B. (Also this seems to be the only citation where अकुशल 
is in construction with an infinitive. ) l 


1 अकूपार adj. : Under the meaning B “ having broad or very wide 
shore or extent ”, the Nir. 4. 18 is cited : समुद्रो5प्यकूपार उच्यते । अकूपारो भवति 
महापारः। 1 take -it that here it is the second sentence ( अकूपारो भवति महापारः ), 
only which is meant to be the citation proper. Although the first sentence 
also contains the word अकूपार, it cannot be a citation here for the sentence 
means * the ocean also is denoted by akūpāra”. — However there is no reason. 
why it should not have been given under 2 अकूपार ५ ocean, sea’. 


अङ्कतप्रतिपत्ति : Meaning i-is : * who has not shown respect etc. ”. ‘This is 
followed by’ the citation : स महानुभावो बाङ्मात्रेणाप्यङ्गतप्रतिपत्तिरदक्षिणेति मां संभावयिष्यतिः 
Naga 2.0( 117). The meaning. seems to be based on this single citations 
( We do not know whether there are other citations not reproduced here:.): 
The meaning is apparently based on the solution of the compound as 
अङ्गता प्रतिपात्तेः यया, going with इयम्‌ or मल्यत्रती understood. ` Now, theoreti-. 
cally this is not impossible. But my Sprachgefiihl tells me that it cannot be 
so. Had the author intended the meaning attributed to this word in the 
Dictionary, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he would have written 
स्‌ महानुभावो वाड्मात्रेणाप्यक्रतप्रतिपात्ति मामदक्षिणेति सँ; Tt would therefore be more in 
consonance with the genius of the language if अकृतप्रतिपत्तिः is taken as quali- 
fying . महानुभावः ( dissolving the compound. as अकृता प्रतिपत्तियेस्य ). The transla- 
tions of Nagananda which I have consulted’ confirm my view. - If this is 
correct, and in case there is no other citation for the meaning given, then: 
only meaning ii * one to whom no respect is shown ? will have to be retained 


अक्रिय : 1 * not accompanied by prescribed rites, void of ‘any religious 


rites ". The only citation for this meaning is : सयोक्तमक्रिये चापि कर्तव्यं माधवि त्वया. 
( MahaBha i. App. 114. 246 ). Now this passage occurs only in the Southern 
recension and is therefore not accepted in the constituted text of the BORI. 
edition. Some other authentic citation should have been therefore selected to 


represent the MahaBha like अनाश्रितः ans कार्य क्म करोति यः। स संन्यासी च योगी 
fedes चाक्रियः ॥ ( (अब 6. 1). ˆ 


अक्रियाप्ति : The only citation given ( Abhidhk 4. 33 ) actually contains 
the expression अक्रियाप्तितः. As no other case-form occurs, the vocable should 
have been given as अक्रियाप्तितसू according to the policy adopted 
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अकैतव n: “ without guile, without pretence This way of giving 
meaffing is proper for adj., not forn. ‘Absence of guile’ or some such 
expression was expected 


अक्कम...अक्रमेण adv. : The meaning B is : in a wrong order, not in a 
proper order." One of the citations under this meaning is the famous 
Uttararáma? passage : अविरालितकपोलं जल्पतोरक्रमेण । At least for this citation T 
would suggest the addition of a meaning * at random’ or some such thing. 


One small thing : The fourth line as quoted here in the Dictionary 
reads रातिरेवं (not रात्रिरेव ). Ha hanta ! f 


अक्षम : The meaning 1 B is : ५ non-forbearing, intolerant. ” One of the 
citations here is the Raghuva 13.16: सामक्षम मण्डनकालहानेः etc. A further more 
specific shade of this meaning is given as 1 C “impatient”. I think the 
Raghuva. passage properly belongs here. : 


'अक्षय्योदक : The meaning A given is : “ water ( offered to the manes )...” 
etc. No other meaning follows. Therefore, either some meaning(s) after 
this is ( are ) droppéd, or A appears erroneously. 


अक्षतारोपण : citations are from LaghvasvaSm and ViraMi. One from Kāli- 


dasa, Raghuva 7.27: dp स्नातकैः ... प्रयुक्तम्‌ -.. कन्याकुमारौ ... आद्राक्षतारोपणमन्वभूताम्‌ 
could as well have been added. 


अक्षतपात्रहस्त adj: A similar case.. The only citation is from RamC. 
Here also Raghuva 2. 21 : सुदक्षिणा साक्षतपात्रहस्ता could have been cited 


Theoretically the whole press-copy is supposed to be ready when the 
first forme is printed. But this is not. always practicable. These two voca- 
bles appear as non-initial members of larger compounds in these two citations 
which I have mentioned and it is not always easy to know them beforehand 
But a Dictionary should have some mechanism to know already, when a 
. vocable is being studied, in how many cases it occurs as the second ( or third 
etc. ) member of a compound 


अक्षणिकत्ववादिन्‌ : The splitting of the word ( a-ksanikatvavadin ) and the 
meaning “ who upholds the theory of non-momentariness or stability ^ do not 
agree with each other. If the splitting is correct, the meaning will be ** one who 
does not subscribe to the theory of.momentaries ? (cf अक्षणिकवादिन्‌ a-ksani- 
kavadin * opponent of the theory of momentariness " ), while if the given 
meaning is correct the splitting will be aksanikatva-vadin 


अक्षिपथ्‌ ( weak base ) is given separately along with अक्षिपथ, but अक्षिपद, 


- 
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a similarly weak base, is not so given as an independent entry, but only within 
the body of अक्षिपाद 


अक्षिपुरुष m “ the being residing in the eye : The oldest occurrence of 
this compound word, as seen from the citations, is in the Bhasyas of Samka- 
racarya. This is likely to cause a misunderstanding that the concept of * the 
being in the eye’ is also only as old as Samkaracarya. That this is not so, 
and that this concept is already mentioned in an uncompounded expression 
( अक्षिणि पुरुषः ) frequently in the Upanisads (e.g. Chandogya 1. 7. 5, 4.15.1, 
Maitrayana 7. 11. 1) is well known. It is worth considering whether the 
Dictionary should not give some such indication under cases like this. 


अक्षिश्रुव : In the citation from the SusruS, सूर्योदयं या प्रति मन्दमन्दम्‌ to be 
read ( for ये या प्रतिमन्द्मन्दम्‌ ) ! 


अक्षिसंकोच : To the two meanings given in the Dictionary, i “ contraction 
of the eyes [ a symptom of a disease ] " and ii ** contraction of the eyes [ as 
the effect of a sentiment ] ” is to be added iii * contraction of the eye, i.e. wink- 
ing [ as a hint or signal] Cf. प्रथमं तावद्‌ वष्यस्थानं गत्वा घातकाः सरोषदक्षिणाक्षिसंको चसंज्ञां 
आहयितव्या: Mudraraksasa I. Like अक्षतपात्रहस्त and अक्षतारोपण, here also the vocable 
is hidden deep into a larger compound. 


अक्षुद्रक्षितिपक्षय : It is difficult to see propriety in recording such a com- 
pound. No special meaning has evolved in the process of compounding, nor 
is it likely that the compound will appear elsewhere, nor is it likely to give rise 
to further compounds with this one as their base. 

अखण्डाख्य : Add a meaning “ (vrtti) called akhanda and this citation 


अखण्डाख्या वृत्तिरेषा वाक्‍यार्थेश्वातेमात्रतः । श्रोतुः संजायते किं वा क्रियान्तरमपेक्षते ॥ ( Sarva- 
VeSaSam ). 


अखण्डितचारित्र : Add the citation : मदनिका-शर्विलक, अखण्डितचारित्रो$सि । तन्न e 
त्वया मम कारणात ... ... अत्यन्तविरुद्धमाचरितम्‌ १ ( Mrechakatika IV ). 


अखिल adj. : Five meanings are given in the summary, while actually only 
four occur below it with citations. Number 4 of the summary, viz. “not 
barren, cultivated ( land ) ? seems to have been dropped and meaning 5 of the 
summary appears as 4 


अखिलजगदूग्रासळ : The citation actually occurring in the text is अखिलजगद्‌- 
“k s N 


ग्रासलो लेलिहानः। ... ... याति «mfi | The vocable is given accordingly. But 
the editors seem ( rightly ) to be doubtful about the text. So with a question 
inark they suggest “ग्रासलोलो am: in the citation, Here seems to be some 
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confusion. ~ If the editors think that the transmitted text is wrong, they should 
not have given it as a vocable, or they should have given it with a question 
mark there itself, or with a remark * wrong writing’. On the other hand, if 
they think ma; is the correct text, the expression अखिलजगद्ग्रासलोल also 
should have been given as a vocable 


अखिलतत्पण : of questionable propriety as अक्षुद्रक्षितिपक्षय above 


अखिलप्रमाण : There is only one citation for the first meaning “ all measu- 
rements — ” रूपक्मस्वरूपाणे न परिच्छेदगोचरे | .यस्याखिलप्रमाणानि स विष्णुः ... ... VisnuP 
V. 2. 19.. I have a strong suspicion that “प्रमाणानि is wrong writing for “प्रमाणानां, 
the text meaning to say that form and actions of Visnu are beyond the range 
of all valid means of knowledge. If this is correct, and if there is no other 
citation for this meaning, then this meaning will have to be cancelled and only 
meaning ii ** all means of valid knowledge ” to be retained. 


अखिलरक्षा f: protection of all (beings) अनलभवनसंस्थे ताम्रवण सञ्भलं सगदमखिल 
रक्षा() स्यादयुग्मं तु षण्डम्‌ IsanaSiPa. The fem. acc. "रक्षा is difficult to construe in the 
sentence as it is. It very much looks that अखिलरक्षां is a printer's ( or scribal ) 
error for अखिलरंक्षम्‌ adj. which goes well with other words in the citation. 


अगति : (1) It seems one more meaning * ast resort” ( really a speciali- 
sation of meaning 5 * absence of any other alternative ... ”) should have been © 
added after meaning 5. The citation like amar mamaa: would better 
go under this proposed meaning. In this sense अगाते would be synonymous, 
with अगतिकगति, - (2) When अगत्या adv. “helplessly ..." is given separately, 
it is difficult to see why citations like अगत्या स्वजनं त्यजामि Buddhac 9.31, अगत्या... 
आश्रीयते Apara 1032.26 etc. are not given there, but under अगति f, meaning 5. 


अगम adj. : The citation चन्द्राचायौदिभिरच्ष्वादेश तस्मात्‌ तदागमम्‌ । प्रवर्तित महाभाष्यं 
RajTa(Ka) 1. 176 is a much discussed one. Although Stein splits तदागमम्‌ as 
तदा+अगमम्‌, many others favour तदा+आगमम्‌ and also a reading तदागमे ` for going 
to him.’ Some indication of the uncertainty of the text and the meaning 
given would have been helpful 


अगम्य adj. : The meaning 3 B “unfathomable, very deep” seems to rest 


ona single citation कन्यका ... | प्रांशुप्राकारतः प्रांशोरगम्यां परिखामगात्‌ BrKathaSloSani 
1. 13. It seems to me, however, that actually this is a citation for meaning 
1, viz. “ inaccessible, unapproachable... ". The पारेखा was अगम्या, not because 


it was deep, but because of the प्रांशुप्राकार which surrounded it. The passage 
simply says: The girl went to the ditch which was unapproachable ( even ) 
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to a tall man on account of the tall rampart. — If there is no other citation 
it should be reconsidered whether the meaning 3 B is not to be delete ( and 
the citation shifted to meaning 1 ) 


अगस्त्याचारेत : The citation from RaghuVam 4.44 is given as : ( खुकुलनपः ) 
ततः ... ... ... । अगस्त्याचरितामाशामनाशास्यजयो ययौ ॥ 1 do not know from where 
( URIN ) has crept in. 


अग्रहीतविशेषण “ with uncognised or unknown. qualification or attribute " y 
Here there are two kinds of citations, in one the vocable going with विशेष्य and 
in the other (forming the majority ) going with बुद्धि, Consequently this 
meaning should have been split into two, as is done elsewhere (e.g. in the case 
of अगृहीतसंकेत, where three meanings are differentiated, according as the expres- 
sion refers to the sense, person or the word. ) 


अगृहीतशसत्र adj. “ who has not accepted the weapon (ie. office Ja 
Rather “ ( as a symbol of the office)”, 


अगोचर 44]. : Under the meaning 1 iii ** beyond the range ( of words ) 

” add this citation : यत्‌ परं सकल्वागगोचरं गोचरं विमल्बोधचक्षुषः । गो ... ब्रह्म तत्‌ त्वमसि 

Vivekacüdàmani. There are many citations with mere वाचामगोचर, but none with 
CHOATE, 


ag : The Dictionary treats this word only as an adj., assigning to it 
the meaning “ not to be concealed or covered, bright.". In this it has only 
followed older dictionaries like those of BR., Grassmann and MW. These 
dictionaries also note that this adjective is used as an attribute of Indra, Püsan 
and Savitr, BR adding that it has become a formal appelative of Savitr. 
But J think a time has come to revise these meanings. Some RV passages 
which siate that the Rbhus rested in the house of Agohya, enjoying his 
hospitality ( 1. 161.11; 4.33.7) and in return made his lands fertile by irri- 
gating them with river waters, clearly suggest that Agohya was a human 
being, probably a chief of a clan à 


अगौखास्पद : This vocable is not given asan independent entry. It is 
found in a citation from KathaSaSag under अगोरव n. However, a com- 


pound अरौखोपेत, occurring in a citation under अमैरव itself, is given as an 
independent vocable, with a repetition of the same citation. I do not see 
any reason to discriminate between the two. oW 

l 1 aah “ wife of Agni”. Rather “ female by the side of Agni” 
( Brugmann, Wackernagel ). 
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estat: (1) Hereby hangs a tale : 


When I was working in the Dictionary Department, the late Pandit 
Rajeshvara Shastri Dravid once visited Deccan College ( either in the late 
fifties or in the early sixties ). Going around the institute he stepped into my 
room where I was engaged on the Dictionary work. A discussion ensued, ` 
-in the course of which he asked me whether figurative meanings would be 
included in our Dictionary and quoted as an example the phrase अम्निर्माणवक्ः, 
I told him that it was too early to say anything about it definitely and that a 
decision would be taken at the proper time. I, however, added, as my 
personal view, that there was little probability of such meanings being 
included in the Dictionary as they had no basis in the language, I now find 
that I am beaten. For as I wade through one monolith column after another 
under the word af, I find the meanings 28i “ fiery, vehement..." and 28ii 
** a fiery person, a fire-brand " staring right into my face. 

(2) Add, as meaning 27 xi “ of the syllable ra”. (meaning 27 iv 
concerns only the consonant r; Tbe Ramaptrvatapiny Upanisad st. 77 
however uses अभि for the syllable ra ). 


अग्निशब्द : Add to the citations: अप्निशब्दस्तयैवायममिशब्दनिबन्धनः । urget 
संबन्धममिशब्दाभिषियया VakyaP. 1.60. Other words from this passage, viz. आमिशब्द- 


निबन्धन, अमिश्रृति and आम्निरान्दाभिधेय are listed. 
ay Ai “ in front, — ".( 1 } Add one more citation : 


अग्रे गीतं सरसकवयः पार्श्वतो दाक्षिणात्याः 

gg लीलावल्यरागेतं चामरग्राहिणीनाम्‌ | 
यद्यस्त्येवं कुरु भवरसास्वादने लम्पटत्वं 

नो चेच्चेतः प्रविश सहसा निर्विकल्पे समाधौ ॥ 


This citation is necessary, for (1) there is no other citation from 
Bhartrhari, and (2 ) it brings out the contrast between अग्रे, पाश्वेतः and gy 


(2) The last citation under this meaning, स्फोटाभिर्व्याक्ति ... अग्रे अग्रे 
विशदा जायते VaiyaBhü, seems to be misplaced. It should be under Biii. ** subse- 
quently, later on ... " for the idea is : with the grasping of each subsequent 
phoneme, the manifestation of Sphota becomes clearer and clearer progres- 
sively ( agre" gre ). 

अग्रगसैन्धव : This entry should be after अग्रगरण, 


अग्रजजिघांसा : Such a vocable is not given. But it is found in the cita- 
tion under अग्रजान्तरसंगति, 
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अग्रतस्‌ : 4 A “in front, in front of - +, », Though t YA. some 
hesitation, because there are already a full 100 citations and 124 references, 
I would like to recommend one more citation : 
अग्रतश्चतुरो वेदाः प्रृष्ठतः FAL धनुः | 
इदं ब्राह्ममिदं क्षात्रं शापादपि शरादपि ॥ 


Believed to be coming from an unidentified source, the citation will surely add 
to the cultural value of the Encyclopaedic Dictionary. 


अग्रभुज्‌ : This vocable is also found hidden in a larger compound, 
` प्रसृताग्रभुक्‌ Mahabharata 5. 80. 17d and 12. 74. 315. 


अग्रास्थित : A citation (from KathaSaSag ) under meaning ii shows an 
editorial correction : बुभुजे तत्र चाहारान्ध्यातोपस्थापिताज्शु (* sg ) भान्‌। 1 4० not see 
the reason for this suggested correction. | 

अग्राह्मग्राहकत्व : This vocable, appearing on page 477, column 2, is mis- 
placed. It should be on page 478, column 2, after अम्राह्मम्रहण. 


asad} “ possessing excellent intellect ". Rather * sharp’ (than * excelt 
lent’). Cf. अप्र्यबाद्दे below. The meanings ९ excellent ° and ‘sharp’ are differn- 
tiated under अग्र्य and the meaning *sharp' is assigned when referring to 
intellect ( cf. zzzi त्वग्र्यया बुद्ध्या KathUp 3. 12). 


अग्र्यपोरुष : Only one meaning * of prominent valour” is given. Bu-. 
in view of the RaghuVa passage 8. 28 ( cited in the dictionary ) which pun- 
ningly speaks of Aja as the पति ( 1. lord, 2. husband ) on account of whose 
पौरुष the earth yielded many a gem and Indumati gave birth to a heroic son, 
it is necessary to add another meaning: “ having excellent virility or pro- 
creative power. " Cf. Mallinatha : अग्र्यपौरुष = महापराक्रमम्‌ , उत्कृष्टभोगशार्क्ति च । 


अघमर्षणमन्त्र : Add « = RV 10. 190 ” 


Some meanings assigned in the Dictionary appear to me doubtful. 
Of course the editors must have studied the passages thoroughly before arriv- 
ing at these meanings. Still I do mention a few such casses for reconsidera- 
tion, if necessary. Since I do not have all the necessary material at my disposal, 
Ido not discuss all the cases in detail, but satisfy myself’ with making a 
remark here and there. 


अकण्ठेकलडूक m “ other than the one who has a stain on his neck ". [am 


afraid the meaning is all wrong. The poet really means to: say that he does 
not recognise any god other than Siva. But if we accept. the Dictionary 
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meaning, it will result into the exactly opposite meaning. For the passage 
will then mean : I do not regard as god. anyone ( say, Siva ), who is, different 
(अन्य, ) from one, * other. than the one. who has a stain. on his, neck ° ( कण्ठे- 
कलङ्कः शिव: । तदितरः विष्ण्यादिः अकण्ठेकलडकः । तस्मात्‌ शिवितरस्मात्‌ विष्ण्वादेः अन्ये [ शिवमपि | ] 
न देवं ay! ) This is defeating the poet’s object on the face of it. He does not says 


R 
क्छेक॑लङ्कात्‌ ... अहं देवमन्यं न मन्ये, but अकण्ठेकलङ्कात्‌ ; ET e 


I think the compound अकण्ठेकलडक means कण्ठेक्लङ्कस्य अभावः ‘absence ofa ` 
stain'on the neck... Further, it is not syntactically connected with अन्ये, but E 
tather:this ablative gives: the reason of न a,~ So the poet says : I do not re- 
cognize any other. god, (say Visnu ), because of the absence of a stain on his 
neck... This, would of course-ultimately simply mean that he does not re- .. 
cognize any other god than Siva 


, ^ The other compounds like अनडूगेभुजड्ग in this passage will have to be 
explained’ similarly मु 


“Ate 


! अक्कत्स्नकारित्व “not conveying the whole thing”. Although this is.the 


resultant meaning, it was possible to stick to the literal meaning : “ not making 
( provision ) for all ( grammatical examples ) ” 


oL ' अक्ष्यादिविधियता “ the state of being subject to control by the eye | ". Who 
is the controller and who the controlled ? l 


Ta अखण्डवाक्यस्फ़ोट ‘the underlying power that conveys the meaning of.an 
unsegmented sentence This meaning is good as far as it, goes. The ideas 
which go with the concept of Sphota are meaningfulness, oneness, indivisibility, 
etérnality and the state of being revealed or manifested. The word स्फोट is un- 
translated under the entry अखण्डस्फोट where the Dictionary merely says: “ indi- 
Visible Sphota’;) 7. «ot 3 i 
; s d eres ‘all groups of men”. Notwithstanding P. 4.2.43 भ्रामजनबन्धु- 
eae in the sense तस्य ame: ( P. 4.2.37 ) I think that “groups of” in the 
translation could: be dispensed with. It does not seem that any special stress 
is intended on the idea of.groups, All that is intended to be conveyed is that : 
the forests were full of grapes for the- enjoyment of all people ( not necessarily 
men ). It very much appears that जनता is used instead of जन just for the sake 
of metre: The citation ( द्राक्षापूणीन्यिखिलजनताभोगहेतोवैनानि ) is from VikraDeC 18.78 
It is worth notingthat just in the following verse.( 79 ) the poet has used 
due expression अखिलेजन, ( “ महाभाष्यव्याख्यासाखल्जनवन्यां विदधतः सदा यस्य च्छत्नेस्तिलाके- 


तमभूत्‌ प्राङ्गणंमपि ” |), Itseems अखिलजनता is synonymous with ates, 
42 [Annals 8021 ] 
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«Jf, however, it is contended that the group-meaning of the suffix quae) 
lias somehow to be accounted for; then instead of explaining the expression as 
जनानां, समूह: जनता । अखिलाः जनताः अखिलजनताः (38176 editors seem to have done), 
I would explain as speret: जनाः अखिल्जनाः । तेषां समूहः अखिलजनता (singular) 


| अखिल्वत्मन्‌ : “all paths ". The ( only ) citation is : at विदित्वाखिलं बन्धं निमेध्या- 
. खिलवत्मना । योगी याति परं स्थानम्‌ SafaRaU 2.9. The meaning does not seem to fit 
~ in the context : 


अगृहीतगहर्‌ : “who has not:committed asin”. The (only) citation is 

fram HarsaC. . The editors have followed the commentary ( tat qug ) and 

rendered «gy by ‘sin’. Here.one or two questions arise. Does agg anywhere 

- else“inéan “a sin? 2! Does one use the verb ‘grah in Sanskrit to express the 
idea of * committing’ ( a sin) ? . ` m. DELL 


I make one suggestion for whatever worth it may have. Could not the 
_ expression simply mean * who has not resorted to a cave 2 It is just possible 
that the author wants to say. that the Vatsyayanas ( whom the passage des- 
Cribes ) were none the less munis, although they had not taken to móuntain- 
cavés ( यंतमादजायन्त वात्स्यायेना नामे गृह्ुनंयः।) db MS 
According to lexicographical works, ग्र means ‘hypocracy’ also. That 

- Ineanihg, or possibly an allied meaning * camouflage” is also worth considering 


अग्निपञ्चस “ surrounded by five fires". So? °” = 


"^ अंग्रत्वापरपयोय “ having agratva as another synonym ^." It is true that the 
translation is quite literal. But अपर is practically meaningless in the original 


itself, “having agratva as a synonym” or “ having agratva as another 


: term expressing the same meaning " would have done : ; 
3j . - Fie u 


The work is printed exceedingly carefully, for which the editorial staff 
is to be specially congratulated. For a work of this nature, it is remarkable ^ 
that'theré are: practically no ‘misprints. I came ‘across only the following 
negligible few’: ° Pole Sot Res: ZEIT 
Vol:.1 Pt. 1, introductory essay, page IV, Column 2, line 27 E 
pet - persentation (for presentation) . ^" ` el 
IET » Page 277, col. 1, line 10 : असत्ख्वातिर्‌ (101 अंसत्ख्यातिर्‌ ) 
us . S 2 } > 3 

»  Pt.2, page 319 column 1, line 2 ( under अग्रृहीतप्रतिसर्बीन्धिन्‌ ) i 
E under-stood VP 2 0... 
v ^»  line7 (under अग्रहीतभेद ) केषु ( for केषु- ) ' 
"» "»  page'320, line 2( udder अगृहीतसमय ) अग्रृहीतसममस्य (for 
mon समयस्य) 


ate 
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It is easy for a reviewer: to pick up an. entry here and an entry there 
and®point out what he thinks is faulty or unsatisfactory. . But it takes infinite 
patience, unbounded energy and an extra-ordinary intellectual grasp to 
organize and execute such epoch-making projects as the present Dictionary. 
It deserves the gratefulness of every lover of Sanskrit. Iam glad that this 
great project, in whose spade-work I too have once spent my eight youthful 
years, has now commenced to bear fruit and is showing a finished product, 
and I sincerely hope that this Dictionary, originally planned and begun by 
Dr. S. M. Katre and now being ably executed by Dr. A. M. Ghatage ( it will 
indeed be difficult to conceive of another equally qualified man to be at the 
helm and who is an editor and not * merely a general commanding a large 
army of editors’) will continue to make rapid progress of which it has. been 
showing good signs 


G.B. Palsule 


ES » a. 2 कहे 


Pansy 
"et oF 


THE PROBLEM OF SHWA IN SANSKRIT : by Thomas Burrow, 
' Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1979, pages 1-130 xa z 


1. Let me begin with pointing out what appears to me to be a misnomer 
in the title of the book. Shwa (9) was set up for the Indo-European asa 
reduced grade of ‘original’ long, vowels by Brugmann and. others, who 
thought that this shwa appeared as i in the Indo-Iranian (more particularly 
in.Sanskrit) and as a in other IE languages. In view of this the title should 
have read : * The Problem of IE shwa, the alleged source of Sanskrit i? or in 
some such way 


The book represents partly a following up and partly a modification 
‘of the views expressed by the author as back as 1950 in his article * * Shwa ” 
‘in. Sanskrit’ in the Transactions „of -the Philological Society, pp. 22-61 and 
repeated subsequently in his The Sanskrit. Language ( 1955 ). - The.main view 
of these previous publications, viz. that shwa is superfluous, and in fact has , 
no justification, still stands here. A modification, and a major one, is that 
originally the author had admitted only zero as a weakened grade of long 
vowels in Sanskrit. Now, beside this zero, and far more extensive than it. 
he admits a reduced grade a also in Sanskrit ( as in other IE languages ) 


The author has also modified his views on the origin and nature of the 
connecting vowel ( originally looked upon as rather suffixal) i as they were 
«first expressed in his The Sanskrit Language, pp. 196-189. 
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e Another change in the author's views ( not mentioned specifically as 
modification of his older views ) is as regards his stand towards the laryfgeal 
theory ( or theories ). From the copious use of H made by the author in'his 
Jhe Sanskrit Language, it was clear that he did not-then -have anything 
against that theory in principle. Now, however, (following. O::Szemerényi 9 
he has taken a definite stand against it : « ... an IE láryngeal is to -be assu- 
med[only] when.-h- appears in Hittite ... but that no laryngeal should be 
assumed for IE when no -h- appears in. Hitt... (19). This-is a révolu- 
tionary change in the attitude : 8 ay ४ ७ ee 21] 


है The book thus incidentally furnishes a good example of how a scholar's 
mind is always open and how he is ever prepared to revise his views either in 
the light of further facts or on more mature deliberation 


I Hn Pate 

2. The book is divided into six chapters. Chapter I, apart from enuncia- 
ting and substantiating the twofold thesis of the book, viz. that (1) a ( and 
not 2 ) is the reduced grade of long vowels in IE and (2) that Skt. 7 is IE. 
and not a result of a, naturally criticises the traditional view of Brugmann 
and others in this respect, and also those of Saussure, F. Bechtel, Wacker- 
nagel, H. Pedersen, W. F. Wyatt, S. Insler and others, which considerably 
amodify. Brugmann’s theory. To Burrow, even the laryngeal theory does not 
make much difference in this respect, the only difference being. that instead 
of a, it is now the laryngeal which is regarded as resulting into 7 in Sanskrit 


and a elsewhere. . — Having disowned the IE laryngeal theory, Burrow deve- 


lopes his own theory of a ‘trace’ of a glottal sound, a sort of secondary 
laryngeal, which he thinks developed in ablaut on loss of an original long 
vowel and which, according to him, accounts for “such phenomena as the 
absence of the change IE oSkt. a (e. g. in jandyati * procreats "), aspira- 
tion of unaspirated stops (e. g. duhitár * daughter?) etc. etc. ( phenomena 
which are explained by laryngealists on the assumption of laryngeals in IE ) 
=~ The author also gives here a number of new examples (partly appearing 
first in his earlier articles ) of the reduced grade a, and also of the zero-grade 
of mono-syllabic roots in long. vowels (e. g. Smasi, RV 2.31.6 from. $a- 
*.declare or recite -solemnly '; .cakhvé risam, RV 2.14.4; from kha@ ‘to open’ 


(following H. W: Bailey ), and suggests a number of new etymologies.. ' ^ 


Chapter II lists examples of the reduced ‘grade a as’ the final of the 
mono-syllabic roots. Some examples are: dhd-na (fr. dha-; cf. the Vedic 


`- ‘phrase : dháne hité ), stha-la (even tistha-ti ) Cfr. stha@-), pá-tra * wing’ ( pã- 


go’), ksa-trd, ksd-ya-ti (ksa- ‘to rule’ < IE *ksta < IE *gsta enlarged 
from an original *ges-, * rather complicated * according to the author himself ), 
widá-tha (fr. vi-da ‘to distribute’, following Bailey), and many others. 
— Chapter III illustrates medial a as the reduced grade, .०.. 8. pa-jrá * firm.?, 
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pafijara ° cage ° : pájas * frame? (IE pag-), slaksná * smooth? ( *slaksná <IE 
slég- ), gáhvara ( gah- * plunge’ ) vagnü ‘cry, roar’ ( fr. TE wag-: not from 
Skt. vac- * speak") etc. etc.; also Perfects like vavasre (va$-), Red. Aor. like 
avivasat (vas- ) etc. — Chapter IV examines three pairs of apparently allied 
roots : khad : khid, $as : sig, sadh : sidh. These pairs of roots are usually 
regarded as one of the strongest pieces ‘of evidence for the equation IE a: 
Skt. i. Burrow is therefore at great pains to show that i in khid- etc. is IE, 
and nota result of ə. This is done by demonstrating that both sets of roots 
are secondary bases. The original unextended bases are khà-, §a- and sā- 
respectively which, by additions of the extensions d, s and dh respectively 
‘to the full-grade roots yield khad-, Sas- and sadh- respectively while added 
to the zero-grade, and with a connecting vowel i, they yield khid-, $is- and 
"sidh- respectively. — Chapter V examines primary nominal formations in 
connection With the connecting vowel i and comes to the conclusion that 
since it is not found with a number of primary suffixes (-ti-, -tha, thu, ni) 
after dissyllabic roots, it cannot be of a phonetic origin ( thus removing a 
support of the IE shwa theory). — Chapter VI finally ascertains the origin 
of the connecting voweli. It is maintained that this j was originally a 
termination of the 3. sing. Present (as seen in the case of roots in à of 
hi-conjugation in Hittite [ €. g. dài * places’ ] and some thematic stems in 
Greek), whose use was’ later extended (already in the IE period ) as a 
connecting vowel after dissyllabic roots, as seen e. g. in -is- Aorists in 
Sanskrit, Latin Perfects like egisti and Presents like capio, Gothic forms 
like habáis etc. This use of ; which originated in the finite verbal forms, 
‘then spread to primary nominal derivatives in Sanskrit. 


uthor will be. generally readily accepted, 
though some of his assumptions behind it, Iam afraid, will remain contro- 
versial. The Skt. connecting vowel i can now be regarded as IE in origin, 
and it is superfluous to set up shwa as its origin. But it also appears that the 
Jaryngeal theory has already done away with this shwa, and that it is no 
more necessary to beat this already dead horse. Burrow thinks that the 
laryngeal theory is sailing in the same boat as the traditional shwa-theory, 
because here the Jaryngeal phoneme is believed to have resulted into ; in IIr, 
and into a elsewhere. Here I may only point out that all the laryngealists do 
not necessarily believe that laryngeals were continuants. Even purely conso- 
nantal Jaryngeals could have resulted into a connecting vowel i to avoid a 
cluster of three consonants. Thus bhávitum, e. g., was originally *bhávH-i- 
tum, where i came in to avoid the inconvenient *bhavH-tum. ( This incidentally 
indicates that i is a phonological necessity; it does not represent a morpho. 
‘logical element. ) 


. $.i. The main thesis of the a 
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ii. Also as regards a being a reduced grade of an ‘ original’ long vowel, 
this can be accepted within limits of an individual dialect ( without prejudice 
to the ultimate origin of the long vowels ). Thus in the case of Skt. dádhati : 
dhána, gühate : gáhvara- etc., a can be regarded as a reduced grade of ā on a 
synchronic level. On a diachronic level, however, the laryngeal theory 
would like to explain the a as a preservation of the original normal grade and 
à as a result of the loss of a laryngeal. 


iii. The author has rejected the laryngeal theory on the whole. This was 
evidently necessary for his concept of original long vowels. But the laryngeal 
theory has now entrenched itself firmly and cannot be dislodged so easily. 
Besides, the author has admitted by the back door the laryngeal while he has 
rejected it openly. The laryngeal theory explains certain phenomena of the 
Sanskrit language neatly ( such as absence of length in janáyati etc., the 
emergence of the connecting vowel i in forms like bhávitum, aspiration in 
panthah etc. etc. ). To account for such phenomena the author has now to 
assume the trace of a * secondary ' laryngeal, a sort of glottal sound, believed 
to have arisen in the ablaut process on loss of an ‘ original ° long vowel. He 
also believes that the two * laryngeals ° fell together at some time in the history 
of the language. But this assumption of a secondary laryngeal looks nothing 
but an ad hoc solution without any factual support. Altogether, this is the 
weakest link in Burrow’s argument. — It appears further that the trisyllabic 
pronunciation of Vedic superlatives déstha, sthéstha etc. as ddistha, sthdistha 
with a hiatus between a ( which the author takes as a reduced grade of an 
'original a ) and i rather indicates a gap left by a recent loss of the laryngeal. 
I am thus inclined to believe that the laryngeals survived in the dialects and 
to agree with Pedersen and others who hold that this alone explains. reac- 
tions, according to their own phonetic laws, of the different dialects to the loss 
of laryngeal, as seen €. ४. in Gk. thugatér, Skt. duhitár, on the one hand 
and Goth. daühtar, Aw. dugadar on the other. ( ** Da in der letzeren Gruppe 
von Sprachen ein Vocal nicht ausgefallen sein kann, so lásst sich eine 
ursprüngliche Einheit nur unter der Voraussetzung rekonstruieren, dass H 
‘bis ins Einzelleben der verschiedenen Sprachzweige hinein bestanden hat und 
‘sich nachher nach verschiedenen Lautgesetzen entwickelt hat... " H. Pedersen, 
‘Hittitisch und anderen indoeuropüischen Sprachen, p. 185 ). 


iv. One can agree with the author in taking the Skt. connecting-vowel i as 
IB in origin. But it need not be the same as 7 which was used as the termi- 
nation of the 3.sing. Present in Hittite and Greek. In Sanskrit the vowel i 
is used for a variety of functions : There is ani which is a mark of the. pas- 
sive in the Aorist; there is an i which is a termination of the 1. sing. middle 
of the preterite; there is an į which forms verbal abstracts ( like dyuti-, ráci-); 
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thgre is an i ( ik ) which the Sanskrit grammarians add to the consonantal 
‘verbal roots to form the names of these roots; there is an i which distin- 
guishes the ( so-called ) primary verbal terminations ( -si, —ti etc.) from the 
( so-called ) secondary terminations (-s, -t etc. ); there is an i which serves 
as the ending of locative singular; and there may be many other uses to 
v which the element i is put. Similarly there is also an i which is used asa 
'connecting-vowel in Sanskrit. -I do not see how this i can be taken as .iden- 
tical with the one or the other of the 4-8 used in other capacities. 


v. Lastly, it is difficult to understand the exact nature and purpose of 
this: cohnecting-vowel iin Burrow's theory. He says, talking about dis- 
‘syllabic roots : * the connecting vowel i .. .. as a rule follows the full grade 

-I'of such bases before the addition of the various consonantal suffixes 
C bhav-i-syati ... ... ete: )." What ‘has actually happened is that before this 
connecting vowel the final long vowel of such bases has been reduced to the 
Zero grade.. The same zero grade results when ... followed by other vocalic 

'Suffixes; e. g. by -a as in bhavana * house’... ... " (9. 6). Here many 
questions arise Why does this i emerge in the environments mentioned ? If 
itis a connecting vowel, what does it connect ? If it connects the following 
consonantal suffix with the preceding long vowel, the látter should survive 
how is it then that it is invariably zeroed ? How is it that it is also reduced 
tó zero when other vocalic suffixes follow ? ( And what happens to the rule 

“quoted by the author [ p. 17 J about long vowels becoming short before other 
vowels : vocalis ante, vocalem corripitur ? ) Where is the long vowel actually 

' seen? ( The root-forris prā-, tra etc. ‘are secondary bases in Sanskrit, about 
which laryngealists have their own explanation.) Lastly, what is the com- 
pelling reason for assuming dissyllabic roots in long vowels in IE ? 


~-A. Butapart from these theoretical differences, the book is a mine of in- 
“formation. It is a pleasure to read this book which is replete with facts 
"newly discovered. New etymologies and unexpected equations spring from 
nowhere, as it were. Some examples are already given above. Some others 
are : Vedic ( RV 9. 77: 4 ) urubjám as uru-bj-a-, the -bj- as a zero grade of 
Skt. paj-; the Present stems hvaya-, dhaya- etc. to be analysed as hva-ya, 
dha-ya (i.e. aasa reduced grade ) etc.; a similar reduced grade a in plak- 
snoti ‘ strikes’ (IE plag-); Aw. apa. x"anvainti * they repel’ from the 
Present stem (class V) x"amu- from a reduced grade base xYa— ( from 
XE = Skt. sva[sü ) with a refutation of the older views of Bartholomae and 
Narten; similarly Aw. frastanvanti from —sta-nu (sta- : stà-, Skt. stha- ); the 
setting of the older root-form nā ( instead of the usual nī- ) *lead' on the 
strength of the parallelisms náyati, nitá : dháyati, dhitá ( from dhà- ) and its 
affinity with the Hittite base na( 7 )- which also shows a stem neya- in forms 
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neyanzi ( Skt. náyanti,), neyati, neyawenni étc.; sthandila ultimately from 
stha— ( reduced grade stha- ), sthand- being its extension (cf. Eng stand ) 
with a further spontaneous cerebralization; rátna- from rā- and jigatnu- 
from ga@-; Skt. bhan- * speak ° from TE bha» (cf. Gk. phemi ete. );- yra-tá 
* command, vow etc,’ from IE werd‘ speak solemnly ° etc. etc. His perfor- 
mance in demonstrating in the case of pairs of roots like kha& : khid that 
there is no internal variation @:i, but that the same enlargement 1s added 
to the original unextended bases. ( khü- etc.) both in their. strong and. also 
| zeroed grade ( with a connecting vowel i ) is simply superb 


The author casts his net far and wide to collect facts in support ‘of 
his theory. The illustrations come, not only from Sanskrit, ; but, also from 
Pali and Prakrits, at times even from NIA languages ( e. 8. words like 
_ davara( ka )-, dora( ka )-, doraka ), believed to have been derived from Skt 
dā- ‘bind’ ). Such derivations, however, are not always convincing. ( Burrow 

, derives, p. 63, Pkt. jad- * fix ( a jewel ) ' and jadia ‘ studded ( with jewels ) ! 
ultimately from Skt. yat- * fix in place’, different from. yat- * strive’. But 
‘Skt. gha;- and ghatita could be the source. ). The author also relies on late 
Sanskrit words ( e. g. netra- ‘cloth’, which, he derives from an IE *sné- 
‘spin, weave ' ), words explained only by the Unadi rules purely lexicogra- 
phical words etc. One wonders whether such class of words could always 
have the same value as the genuine attested words. Similarly, the author at 
times shows a rare flair in setting up hypothetical older forms, e. 8. Skt. *data, 
pp! from dā- * give". But how far one could generalise such a process and 
similarly set up *ghratá, *snatá, *Sratd, *statá etc., on a wholesale scale, or 
.a class of forms like bhajati, radáti, $asüti, svadáti. etc.. ( older than bhájati 
etc. ) appears doubtful to me : ` ` 


. 5. T. Burrow has been.a crusader against the theory of shwa for quite a 
long time. ( I remember, to have heard his talk on this subject as back as the 
_ early fifties in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute ) Since then he 

has been perfecting his theory, adding constantly to his facts and arguments 

The present book marks the culmination of this process How,far it will 
.convince the scholars, I do not know. But, it will certainly make the other 

theorists, Brugmannians and laryngealists alike, sit up and take a fresh look 

at their own theories. That will be no small success of the present work. | 


G. B. Palsule 


EC RoE 
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VAKYAPADIYA-SAMBANDHASAMUDDESA : Eka Vivecana- 

* tmaka Adhyayana, by Dr. Virendra Sharma, V. V. B. Institute of 
Sanskrit and Indological Studies, Panjab University - Indological 
Series 9, Hoshiarpur 1977, pp. 484. 


Word, its meaning, and the relation between the two — these have been 
eternal topics of discussions for milleniums in India, not only among the 
grammarians proper, but in many schools of philosophy like the Naiyayikas, 
the Mimamsakas, the Buddhists, the Jainas and the Vedantins, all of whom 
have developed their own theories in this field. With the modern upsurge 
of a new interest in this subject, some past decades have seen publication of a 
number of books on this subject. A good deal of these are devoted to tbe 
elucidation of the linguistic and the metaphysical theories of Bhartrhari, the 
foremost linguistic philosopher of the ancient India. Dr. Virendra Sharma's 
present book is one such fresh attempt to understand Bhartrhari, 


Since sambandha (relationship between Word and Meaning) is the 
principal topic of the author, he discusses various aspects of this relationship, 
such as whether it is temporary or eternal, whether it is real or imaginary, 
whether of the nature of samyoga, samaváya or of any other nature; he also 
explains the two special kinds of relationship mentioned by Bhartrhari, viz, 
yógyatà (fitness ) and karyakaranabhava ( causality ) and shows that adhyasa 

represents Bhartrhari’s own view. An examination of the nature of rela- 
tionship of course involves an examination of the nature of Word and Mean- 
ing also. The author ably discusses the various views about Sabda, — 
whether it consists of sounds ( dhvani-s ), their permanent mental abstracts 
( varna-s ), or whether it is one, eternal, indivisible word ( sphota ) He also 
discusses the two kinds of artha, the internal and the external. He is aware of 
the distinction ( which usually tends to be ignored ) between meaning and 
referent, to denote both of which the word artha has been used in the ancient 
Sanskrit literature. 


The author has not only full command over traditional material and 
the theories built thereon, but he has also a sort of devotion towards these. 
He is a staunch follower of the traditional school of interpretation and he is 
not shy of taking up cudgels in its defence against such stalwarts as Gauri- 
nath Sastri, K. A. S. Iyer, K. Raja and others. He is certainly right when 
he says that Bhartrhari's linguistics cannot be torn away from the mysticism 
of his metaphysics, and his caution against reading modern theories into the 
writings of ancient authors is fully justified. But unfortunately this cannot 
be said of all of his views. After the work of some Jast decades on Sphota, 
itis difficult to agree with the author when he says that the concept of Sphota 
has been a uniform one from Pataiijali ( or from Panini?) downwards and 
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when he seriously believes that all the full-fledged linguistic theories of Bhartr- 
hari were already known and subscribed to not only by Patanjali but by 
Panini also. To my mind, recent researches have amply shown that 
Sphota, which denotes more or less a meaning-bearing symbol in the later 
literature, has only a phonetic significance in Patafijaliand that there is no 
positive evidence in Panini to indicate what views he held ( if at all) in this 
matter. Itis now fairly certain that Pataiijali’s Sphota has nothing to do 
with meaning* and that the correct interpretation of Patajfijali’s second 
definition : ( pratitapadárthakah ) dhvanih Sabdah is now given by S. D. Joshi. 


But in spite of such differences of opinion it has to be admitted that 
the author has a firm hold over the ancient texts and that his erudition is 
fully displayed in his discussions of such topics as the restriction of the opera- 
tion of words to the field of Avidyà, distinction between Sanikaracarya’s 
Brahmadvaita and Bhartrhari’s Sabdadvaita ( with its dependence on the 
proof of sabdanuviddhata of all knowledge ), whether the Sabdabrahman 
is dynamic or static ( whether the modifications veil the cause or reveal it ),— 
particularly entertaining is his polemics against Gaurinath Sastri, lyer, 
Madeleine Biardeau in this matter. ( Incidentally, one wishes that the passage 
quoted from Iyer’s Bhartr hari on page 403 had not been so full of misprints.) 


Icongratulate Dr. Sharma on this excellent work and hope that it 
will evoke fresh thinking on this matter. 


G. B. Palsule 





* The development of the concept of Sphota is depicted in detail in the reviewer's i 
forthcoming Sphota: From Patanjali to Nāgeša, 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE ATHARVA-VEDA : by Yajan Veer, 
Foreword by Prof. Ram Gopal, published by M. C. Mittal, Inter-. 
India Publications, 105 Anand Nagar, Delhi (India), pages 198. 


This is a study which intends to describe the grammar of the Atharava- 
veda ( AV). However, as one would have expected, the author does not 
concentrate on the peculiarities alone of AV. Instead, he treats the language 
of the AV as though it were a language by itself and, as a result, he practically- 
repeats allthe grammatical features of Sanskrit while describing the language 
ofthe AV. Read, for instance, statements like ‘The nominal forms of the 
AV are found in three genders, namely masculine, feminine and neuter’ ( p. 
51), * Atharvanic language has three. numbers in all, namely, singular, dual, 
and plural’ ( p. 51), * The Atharvanic verbal system has three numbers ... ... 
and in each number it has three persons? (p. 90) etc. etc. One can’t help. 
feeling that-what the author should have really done was to bring out the 
peculiarities of the language of the 4V in contrast to those of the RV on the 
one hand and the classical Sanskrit on the other. He could have underlined 
the tendencies which make their first appearance in the AV and either continue’ 
in the later language or are arrested in the AV itself. He could have also profi- 
tably studied such stanzas as are common to both the RV and the AV. to see- 
whether the AV passages show any linguistic differences. He could have 
even made a comparative study of the two recensions of the AV itself. Or 
the author could have merely furnished exhaustive lists of the different kinds 
of forms, verbal and nominal, which would also have been useful. Altogether. 
one can’t help feeling that the energy spent in writing this whole book could 
have been concentrated more usefully on some selected aspects of the study. 


The author says : ‘I have tried to analyse the language of the Atharva- 
Veda, both from the ancient and modern points of view’. I wish he had not 
done so. He should have adhered to any one system consistently, occa- 
sionally supplementing the one by the other where necessary, but nevertheless. 
keeping the two strictly apart. (It is confusing, for instance, to come across: 
a statement like 4/-Frdhnot -árdhnot (p. 21), without an explanation of 
what df in the ancient terminology means.) 


One sometimes comes accross statements which are either misleading or 

rong or confusing. An imperfect knowledge of English seems to have been 
responsible sometimes for such a state of affairs. On p.91 the anthor 
enumerates five tenses of the AV language : * Present, Aorist, Imperfect, Perfect 
and Future’. Immediately after this the Moods are listed, where only four are 
given, Indicative being missing. After this follows a strange statement : * The 
imperfect has no moods’, pat: x = 
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On page 34 a number of examples are given of the samdhi like dagyür 

‘utd. The author simply looks upon such samidhi as a case of conversion of n 

into r, without making any reference to s (the final part of -ns, the original 
ending of Acc. pl. ) which realy speaking appears as r in such cases. 


On page 127 the author gives some examples of Dative infinitives in -e 
which contain, among others, vitasthiré ( not vitasthiré as given in the book ) 
(AV. IV. 6.2), prátihitàyai (AV. VI. 90. 3 ) and vi-cáste (AV. 14.1.23). Now 
these are not infinitives at all: vitagthiré ‘have spread out’ is Perfect Indi- 
cative, 3. pl. mid. ( —vyavartante, Comm. y pratihitdyai * fitted, fixed’ is Dat. 
sing. of the ppl. pratihita, going, like visrjyámünayai nipatitayai in the same 
stanza, with isave understood; and vi-cdste is Pres. indic. 3. sing. mid. ! 


On page 126, áttum ... yata (AV. XVIII. 4. 63) * come ye ... to eat’ is 
translated as * he goes to eat’. ' 


On page 118, in the discussion of the present participles, the terms 
‘strong’ and * weak’ (in connection with case endings) are confused. There 
we read : * According in Macdonell and some other European scholars, in 
weak cases -ant is added; while in strong case(s) at remains, e.g. bhdvantah ... 
bhavatah ’. 


A further funny thing! Actually the form quoted by the author, viz. 
bhavatah from AV XVIII. 1. 29 is a finite verbal form ( Pres. Indic. 3. dual, 
active of bhū ) and not a participle. Such an ignorance is inconceivable in a 
writer on Sanskrit grammar. 


In the section on primary suffixes, some examples are given ( page 136) 
where the suffix ॥ is added ‘directly’ after the roots, as cart, tant, tapú. 
After a few lines another paragraph follows where also u is added * directly ° 
after the roots, the examples given being urú, rjá, past etc. What is the 
difference between these two classes? Similarly, as examples of the suffix ta 
* placed immediately after the roots’, are given forms like gárta, márta etc. 
which are followed by forms like dsita, róhita etc. where ta is said to 
have come * after the roots directly’. What is the difference between * imme- 
diately after’ and * directly after’? And anyway, when the idagama inter- 
venes between the root and the suffix, how can the latter be said to have come 
immediately after the root? Further, no attempt seems to have been made 
to classify the forms ( with fa, for instance ) according to ( 1 ) strong or weak 
form of the root, (2) presence or absence of the union-vowel i, (3 ) the 
place of the accent etc. 


The English of the book also leaves much to be desired. I quote only 
ene small passage; “ There are some remarkable changes which affect the 
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verbs and classifying them in the ten conjugations. Thus the guna which 
effects the simple vowel, the affixes are composed immediately to the’ base; 
the root gets the reduplication; interposes of y; addition of nu; interposes 
of a; subjoins n... ” (9. 922). If he had written in Hindi, the author would 
have perhaps made himself better understood. 


I hate to write a review like this. But I am really pained by the whole 
way in which the book is written. It is possible that the work was originally 
meant for some degree and that it was then rushed to the press without seeing 
that the language and the presentation reached a certain standard anda 
discipline. Hasty publication is understandable, to some extent, in young 
scholars, but it affects adversely their credibility. 


G. B. Palsule 


PROBLEMS IN SANSKRIT GRAMMAR: by Pandit Venkatesha 
Shastri Joshi; pub. by R. D. Dastane, Dastane Ramchandra and 
Co., 456, Raviwar Peth, Pune 2, June 1980, pp. 164; Price Rs. 53/- 


This is a collection of 15 papers written by the late Pandit Venkatesha- 
shastri Joshi who died prematurely one and a half years ago. Pt. Joshi was 
a $üstrin by inheritance but a free thinker by temperament and had acquired 
a modern outlook and an acquaintance with the research methodology during 
his stay in the western countries. All these qualities are fully reflected in the 
present collection of his papers (some in English, some in Sanskrit ), which 
was published on the occasion of his first death anniversary as a tribute to 
his memory. 


The papers can be classified in five groups in the following way : 
1. General Linguistics : 


amh स्वीकृता परा am: In this paper the author holds that the para 
vàk was first admitted into the traditional philosophy of grammar by Nageóa 
under the influence of the Tantras and the Agamas. Ia his A Note on 
Laksanà, the author refutes the category of the nirüdha-leksana altogether, 
on the plea that once the original purpose ( prayojana ) ceases to be served, 
it is no more a /aksana, but abhidha itself. In his Treatment of Loan Words 
in Sanskrit Grammar, the author has expressed his view that a part of the. 
so-called nipatana words in the Ast@dhyayi are really borrowals from other 
languages which explains the difficulty of their analysis into stem and suffix, 
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II. History of Sanskrit Vyakaranasastra : 


e 

“In the Ten Predecessors in the Astadhyayi the author holds that the 
different views attributed to the predecessors of Panini are to be explained 
as indicating different dialects followed by these grammarians. In the course 
of writing, the author speaks of < Panini's historical attitude on the one hand 
and the unhistorical approach of his followers on the other’ (p. 64). In 
his An Introduction to the last Age in Panini's school, the author dwells on 
prakriyd grammars, making a comparative study of the Siddhantakaumudi 
and the Prakriyakaumudi. 
III. Phonological Studies : 

Panini and the Paniniyas on the Samhita contains author's criticism on 
the standard practice of observing the Sanidhi rules mechanically, irrespec- 
tive of a consideration of the meaning. He thinks that ‘the Sanskrit 
grammarians held the view that Sandhi should not be observed where in 
normal utterance there would be pause between two words' (26). In 
अनुस्वारस्य परसवणैविषये पाणिनिः पाणिनीयाश्च, the author advocates the desirability of 
effecting the parasavarna Samdhi compulsorily in words like sarkara, saficara, 
kulankaga, Satrufijaya etc., as against the modern practice of writing an 
anusvara in such cases. 

IV. Morphological Studies : 


In the Reduplicated forms treated as basic roots ( Dhatus ) in the Asta- 
dhyayi, the author looks upon roots like Jaks, jagr, daridra etc. ( read in the 
Dhatupatha ) as “ a very good example of how Panini can ignore [for his 
descriptive technique ] even the basic principles of historical grammar ” (9. 
67). For it “ is improper to believe that Panini was not aware of these 
historical developments ” ( p. 66) ( like jaks etc. being a secondary root-form 
of ghas etc. by reduplication. ) In A short note on the root niñj, the author 
traces the genesis of an apparently wrong statement ( niji -viji rudhadàva apt) 
by Bhattoji in the Purusakára of Krsnalilàsuka via the Madhaviya- 
Dhatuvrtti. 

V. Miscellaneous : 


In Some words from the Bhasavrtti of Purusottamadeva, the author 
points out some cases of wrong translation by Prof. L. Renou which, how- 
ever, do not detract from the high esteem in which the author holds him and 
his warm appreciation of Renou's scholarship ( p. 91 ). In Even Homer nods, 
the logical fallacies in the traditional explanation of hal antyam (P. 1. 3.3.) 
are pointed out and a new one is suggested. Some historical observations on 
the grammar of Panini illustrates the historical outlook Panini had ( as seen 
in his use of terms like chandasi, mantre etc.; and in his references to his 
predecessors ) although his grammar is mainly descriptive. The significance 
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of the word bhasü expresses the author's view that in the Astadhyayi, a 
* third category ’, as distinct from ( 1) Vedic and ( 2) the standard classical 
Sanskrit is denoted by the expression bhasayam, viz. the colloquial Sanskrit 
language. In The word sanghatitha and Panini, the author opines that the 
frequent use of the words sarigha and sarighatitha ( as against the earlier 
gana) suggest the post-Buddhist date of Panini, since the word sargha was 
first popularised by Buddha. Lastly, in the extensive and erudite article : 
Authorship of the Laghusabdaratna, the author takes great pains and displays 
all his polemic skill in refuting the older view and showing that the Laghu- 
Sabdaratna is really a work of Nage$a. The author shows himself at his 
best in this paper. 


The above brief outline sufficiently shows what traditional scholarship 
can do when combined with modern critical outlook. ‘The following ideas 
are reflected in his various writings: ( 1) Sanskrit is an TE language. (2) 
Like every other language, Sanskrit has changed. ( 3) In Sanskrit also there 
are loan-words. (4) The colloquial language is to be differentiated from the 
Vedic and also from the classical Sanskrit, (5) Panini is essentially a 
descriptivist, although he often displays a historical sense also. (6) Writing 
should reflect actual pronunciation.: -The author's mastery over principles 
of textual criticism is clearly seen in his edition of the Sabdaratna. 


All this is remarkable for one who was originally trained to be a 
Sastrin. He would have developed still more and would have left behind 
his stamp on Sanskrit studies, bad he lived longer. But the Providence 
willed otherwise. 


G. B. Palsule 


SATASAMVATSARIKA ITIHASA ( Vedasastrottejakasabha, Pune) 
(Sake 1797-1897: A.D 1875-1975) : by Chintamani Ganesh 
Kashikar, Vedagastrottejaka Sabha Publication No. 4, published 
by S. V. Kelkar, P. D. Velankar, Secretaries, 1263 Sadashiv Peth, 
Pune 30, 1976, pp. 188; Price Rs. 10/- 


A century is, by no means, a small period, especially in the life of a 
reputed cultural institution. The VedaSastrottejaka Sabha, Pune, completed 
a century of its active life of encouragement to Vedic and Sastric traditional 
Jearning, on the 6th of September 1975, 
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This institution is to be congratulated for having undertaken the 
publication of the Centenary History of the Vedasastrottejaka Sabh? Pune, 
and for assigning this work of writing the history to the reputed Pandit Prof. 
Dr. C. G. Kashikar, who is also a member of the Executive Council of the 
Sabha. 


Naturally, for writing this history in Marathi, Prof. Dr. C. G. Kashi- 
kar had to ransack the old records and reports of the Sabha. The nine 
indexes, which are added at the end, speak volumes for the pains, the writer- 
editor has taken in going through the records. 


It appears that in writing especially the third chapter dealing with the 
method of teaching the Vedas and Sastras he had to depend on the books 
‘dealing with the history of Maharashtra and on the Sanskrit Commission 
Report (1957). The work which the Sabha has done for the preservation 
of Sanskrit Vidya during one century of its existence is the most significant 
and therefore one can say that this centenary history will be reckoned as one 
of the important sources for writing the history of modern Maharashtra, 


In the last chapter of recapitulation and evaluation of the work of 
the Sabha, Dr. Kashikar has rightly suggested that love for the Sanskrit 
Vidya, which is indeed the soul of our culture, will have to be created even 
in the hearts of those who do not go in for it. 


The writing of such a history is, by no means, an easy task. Itisa 
stupendous task as it comprises the work done by towering personalities, 
significant incidents, the ups and downs in the life of the Sabha, supporting 
every statement by evidence and a proper evaluation of the work done with 
‘useful and opportune suggestions. The Sabha chose a worthy person to 
write this history. Both of them deserve congratulations for this work. 


V. G. Rahurkar 


t Dial 


FESTIVALS, SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF INDIA : by Dr. V. 
Raghavan, B. J. Institute of Learning and Research, R. C. Road, 
Ahmedabad 380009, 1979, pp. 287; Price Rs. 40/— 


Dr. V. Raghavan delivered these lectures under the Series on Indian 
Culture on behalf of the B. J. Institute of Learning and Research, Ahmedabad. 
Dr. Raghavan was one of the doyens of Indologists and he had aptitude, 
particularly for this subject. 
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The festivals are closely woven into the web of the lives of Indians. 
They form a part of their civilization and culture. The Indian festivals, 
sports and pastimes is indeed a fascinating study. With his analytical acumen, 
critical faculty, deep erudition and mellifluous language the author has treated 
this vast and prodigious subject in such a manner that the interest is roused 
at every step, 


The author has not merely listed the festivals, sports and pastimes, but 
has embellished his information with a comparative study with parallel forms 
known through the ages in other parts of the world. He had formerly deli- 
vered lectures on the “ Hindu festivals ” at the Kern Institute, Leiden, and at 
the University of Chicago in 1964. But it is in these lectures published here 
that his treatment has done full justice to the theme. 


The author rightly observes that there is hardly a day in the Hindu 
Calendar which is not marked by some feast or fast, some offering or happy 
celebration, some holy day or holiday. Even from the modern point of view 
of national interests, festivals impart colour, joy and zest to life, and 
thus create à common cultural and national image. 


The author has dealt with the Samana (festive popular gathering) 
activity of the Vedic Indians at length. The Mahavrata, Sautramani and 
Gosava sacrifices of the Vedic people, the chariot-racing and dice-playing, the 
Vajapeya, contributed to Vedic sports, festivals and pastimes. Some seasonal 
observances can be traced in the Vedic rituals like the Asvayujikarman, Agra- 
yana, vrsotsarga and rajakarman. 


It is only in the epics that we have a full picture of the A$vamedha 
and the Rajasüya sacrifices. The Dhanurveda, Mallayuddha, Gadayuddha, 
Sword-play, jalavihara, Brahmotsava, Mrgaya, Aksa are all 171 of graphic 
descriptions. The game ( Viti-dandu) is also referred to in chapter 122 of 
the Adiparvan ( Nilakantha explains the game as vitaya yavakarena pradeSa- 
matrakayena; yad.hastamatradandena kumard uparyupari praksipanti. ) 


In Book IL, ch. 89 of the Harivamisa there is a reference to a special 
music and dance-programme, viz. the Chalikya-krida. The chalikya and 
sarita music comprised the six grama-ragas and with his flute Krsna provided 
the Hallisaka music. 


In the Buddhist texts like the Lalitavistara and Mahavastu, we 
find references to Kaumudi-mahotsava. Salabhafijika which is well-known 
in Indian sculpture, represents a lady bending the branch of a Sala tree in 
bloom and plucking its blossom. This is described in the 53rd story in the 
AvadanaSataka. 
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Dr. Raghavan then discusses in separate chapters festivals and sports 
mentioned in the Jaina literature ( adoliya, giriyajfia, Madana-trayodaái» 
dipotsava, Indradhvaja, jakkharatti sugimhad ) those mentioned by Panin; 
( Aksa-kitava, Aksa-dhürta, catuspari, glaha, Akarsa-Sara, Salabhaüjika, 
Talabhaiijikd ), those mentioned by Vatsyayana, Bhoja's Sarasvatikantha- 
bharana, Srügára-prakasa, Abhilasitarthacint ámani of king Some$vara ( Sea- 
sonal pastimes and sports of the king like Khurali, Khadga-vinoda, bowman- 
ship, elephant-games, horse-games, hawking, angling, hunting etc. 


In the eighth Chapter the author takes up in the order of seasons, thé 
number of festivals by collating all Sanskrit sources including the Puranas and 
Nibandhas, and discusses fire-works, cards, kites, acrobatics, the Kalari-vidya 
( p. 220), Silambam (221). 


Dr. Raghavan concludes with a fitting citation from John Huizinga’s 
book Homo Ludens ( A Study of the Play-Element in Culture), “ The spirit of 
playful competition is, as a social impluse, older than culture itself and 
pervades ali life like a veritable ferment." : 


V. G. Rahurkar 


HISTORY OF VISISTADVAITA LITERATURE: by V. K. S. N. 
Raghavan, published in 1979 by S. Balwant, for Ajanta Publications 
(India), P. Box 2194, Malkaganj, Dehli-110 007, pp. 132; Price 
Rs. 45[- 


This is a doctoral thesis of Dr. V. K. S. N. Raghavan, prepared under 
the guidance of Prof. Dr. K. Kunjunni Raja, Professor and Head of the 
Dopt. of Sanskrit, University of Madras. It gives a concise and authentic 
account of the Sanskrit Literature pertaining to Visistadvaita philosophy and 
religion and is fully documented. — 


As the title of the thesis is ativyapta, the author has made it clear that 
the book presents the history of Visistadvaita Literature surveying mainly the 
Sanskrit works. The author complains that the Visistadvaita doctrine has 
suffered badly at the hands of the translators and alien expositors. The 
author rightly avers that the qualified monism, adjectival monism, attributive 
monism are misleading equivalents of Visistadvaita and that Vedantadesika’s 
Nyayasiddhafi jana gives the correct explantion as Visistasya visistarupena 
advaitam. The English approximation would be pan-organismal monism 07 
pan-synthetic monism. mE 
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One cannot understand, however, How the article on the metaphysical 
tenets of Visistadvaita, published previously in 1976 by the author, in the 
Annals of Oriental Research, University of Madras, fits in in the author’s 
preface to this book. 


The first four chapters deal respectively with the introduction, prede- 
cessors of Ramünuja, Sri Rámanuja and immediate successors of Ramanuja. 
These chapters are relatively smaller than the following four chapters and 
provide us with the accurate and necessary information. 


Among the predecessors of Rāmānuja, the Alvars occupy the most 
important place. The author, however, has not dealt with the Alvar philo- 
sophy and teaching in detail. Similarly for Ramanuja he has assigned only 
four pages of his thesis. It is only when he comes to Vedantadesika that he 
waxes eloquent and engages himself into detailed discussions, even on the 
successors of Vedantadesika. In the seventh Chapter, he deals with modern 
writers of 19th and 20th centuries and the treatment is detailed Anonymous 
work of Visistadvaita is a novel feature and many of the books mentioned 
by the author have not been heard of by many of us 


The book speaks very little of the Visistadvaita philosophy as such; 
therefore, to say that it is a treatise on the Visistadvaita philosophy (see 
the cover of the book ) is a misnomer. 


V. G. Rahurkar 


VERSES ATTRIBUTED TO MURARI: by Prof. Ludwik Sternbach, 
Akhila Bharatiya Sanskrit Parishad, Mahatma Gandhi Marg, 
Hazarat Ganj, Lucknow-226001, First edition 1978, pp. 48; Price 
Rs. 20/- 


The Akhila Bharatiya Sanskrit Parishad has so far published twenty-six 
works and all these have been warmly received and highly acclaimed by the 
scholars of Sanskrit and Indology in India and abroad. Prof. Ludwik 
Sternbach’s small but interesting work Verses attributed to Murari is now 
published by tbe Parishad. 


Though Murari’s Anargharaghava ( a Sanskrit drama ) has been decried 
by foreign and Indian critics as having no dramatic merit and deficient in 
many aspets, Prof. Sternbach has tried to defend Murari saying that he 
knows the essence of learning (sarari to sárasvatam ... ... janite Murarip 
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kavih). Prof. Sternbach points out that one hundred and fifty-six verses of 
Murari’s poetry were incorporated in anthologies. Elaborate compositión and 
command over Sanskrit are as important or even often more important than 
the dramatic conception. The Anarghardghava is a good example of 
unsurpassed elaborate construction of phrases and musical composition of 
words. Later admirers like Mahalinga Shastri ( Journal of Oriental Research, 
Madras, 1903, pp. 196-202), looked at his poetry rather as a kavya than 
as a na@taka. 


The author points out that some verses (129) of Murari were also 
quoted in some treatises of poetics and rhetorics. By a critical analysis, the 
author was successful in finding 18 or 19 ‘new’ (not found in the drama ) 
verses. In the annex attached at the end of the book the author gives new 
verses of Murari.. ( If possible read in the original Nos. 3, 4, 7, 9, 11, 14, 16, 
17, 18, 23, 24, 26, 27). There are a few misprints —e. g. page 19, verse 11, 
3rd line svavanarabhataih ought to have been eva vanarabhataih; page 21, 
verse 18, fourth line bhagāt ought to have been magat; Page 22, verse 24 dhrà 
ought to have been jhra. The table, the index and the index of quotations 
speak volumes for Prof. Sternbach's genuine love for Sanskrit anthologies. 


V. G. Rahurkar 


UNKNOWN VERSES ATTRIBUTED TO KSEMENDRA : by 
Ludwik Sternbach, Akhila Bharatiya Sanskrit Parishad, Mahatma 
Gandhi Marg, Hazaratganj, Lucknow 226001; First Edition, 1979, 
pp. 149; Price Rs. 75]- 


Prof. Ludwik Sternbach, who is specialised in Dharmasastra and: 
Arthasastra, is the author of more than 30 works including Mahasubhasita 
Samgraha running into several volumes, of which 3 volumes are already 
published. He is rightly known as * Subhasitavidvan* for his mastery over 
Sanskrit-subh@sitas. 


The Parishad has now brought out his another work entitled Unknown 
verses attributed to Ksemendra. 


Tbe author rightly affirms that Ksemendra isa prolific writer. He is 
a versatile polymath. Ksemendra is supposed to have written 39 works. 
Fortunately, some fragments of his works are preserved in three of his antho- 
logical treatises, viz. the Aucityavicdracarcd, the Kavikanthabharana, and the 
Suvrttatilaka and in classical and younger subhasitasamgrahas. These sources 
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quote as many as 415 verses, specifically attributed to Ksemendra, of which 
only*170 could be indentified in known Ksemendra's works. The remaining 
245 verses give us an additional picture of Ksemendra as a poet and as a 
dramatist and throw an additional light on his literary activity. Prof. Stern- 
bach says that the present study is devoted to these unknown Ksemendra's 
verses which were saved from oblivion, almost by a chance. | 


The following are the striking, novel subhdsitas or verses - 11 (from 
Citrabhara-nataka ), 56 (from Sasivamsamahakavya ), 61 (Anthology ), 375 
( Anthology ), 400 ( Anthology ). 


Part V of the book contains a detailed Bibliography prepared with 
meticulous care. It contains * Ksemendra's works and studies about Kse- 
mendra °, * Anthologies °, * other texts’, At the end there are two indexes. 
The first index contains Authors and Works and the second contains quota- 
tions of Ksemendra’s verses and verses attributed to Ksemendra. All this 
material is presented by Prof. Sternbach with meticulous care so as to make 
his work as perfect as possible, Two volumes of his Aphorisms and proverbs 
in Kathdsaritsagara ( Text and translation ) are ready for press. In consi- 
deration of Prof. Sternbach's books already published and the research 
presented by him with critical analysis, one can say that indological scholars 
must have been eagerly waiting for the publication of his new book. 


V. G. Rahurkar 


DEVARSI NARADA ( Marathi ) : by P. K. Savalapurkar, Publisher — 
N. G. Dixit ( Manada Pracarya ), Hindu-dharma-Saniskrti-Mandir, 
Indira-Nivasa, Dhantoli, Nagpur 440012, First edition, 1977, pp. 
8--248, Price Rs. 16/- ` 


The author, who is a renowned scholar and a retired professor, says in 
his introduction that what he has. attempted to give in this book is a genuine 
caricature of the * Devarsi Narada’ of the Puranas. For this purpose he has 
surveyed with meticulous care the eighteen Puranas, some Upapuranas, the 
Mahabharata (with Harivansa ),. the Bhagavata, the Ramayana, tho 
Naradapaficaratra, and the Narada-Smrti. The book may easily be treated as 
a veritable Index to tbe pauranic Narada by scholars and general readers. 


Devarsi, parama-bhagavata, kirtana-bhaktikara are some of the apt 
‘epithets used by the author with emphasis for Narada. The author has.rightly 
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made it clear at the outset that the Gandharva Narada and the Devarsi 
Narada should never be confused. They are two distinct personalities. ° > 


While intimating to us the life-history of Devarsi Narada, the pauranic 
etymologies also have been referred to and discussed by the autbor (pp 
20-21 ), who explains the significance of the epithet devarsi as a combination 
of devatva and rsitva ( p. 29) 


The personality, the nature and knowledge are discussed in detail with 
suitable quotations, His fair complexion, pointed tuft of hair, his profi- 
ciency in metaphysical and various other branches of knowledge, his judge- 
ment, his erudition and several other excellences ( p. 31 ) have been discussed 
by the author at several places throughout this book. 


` Much ado is made by the critics of Narada’s kalaha-priyatva, vigraha- 
rucitva, kalitva. He is said to have been exulting in ‘causing splits’ and 
‘exposing secrets’. The author rightly concludes that this characteristic of 
his nature comprised his jocular nature and his beneficent attitude. + Conci- 
liation at the end’ was his motto in all settlements of disputes. 


The author has discussed in detail Narada’s contributions to bhakti- 
Sastra. His bhakti-sutras, which are 84, have discussed the concept of bhakti 
in such a facile and pellucid manner that the Bhakti-siitras came to be called 
as a veritable manual of bhakti ( pp. 38-47). 


In the Sabhaparvan of the Mahabharata there is a section which 
contains the kaccit-pra$nas of Narada. His contribution to polity, his 
dynamic personality have been discussed by the author and he concludes that 
this section of the Mahabharata throws a flood of. light on Narada’s pro- 
ficieney in polity and his intense desire for national welfare. 


Suitable citations from the various parvans of the Mahabharaia and 
apt discussions ( pp. 53-132 ) are the most significant contributions of Prof. 
Savalapurkar in this book. Narada’s role as a messenger between the worlds, 
his capacity to reach any place in the worlds, to execute the duties of a royal 
priest, his desire for the welfare of all, his being the best of all devarsis 
( devarsindm ca Naradah / Bg: 10.26), his weapon which is not made of iron 
(anüyasa Sastra, pp. 88-89), control of ganas ( p. 89 ), his austere penance 
(p. 93), his chastity of character and knowledge ( abhinnasruta-caritr yah, 
p. 94), his absence of malice towards all ( akutsayan, p. 95), his belief in 
ahímsà as the sakala dharma (dharma in its entirety, p. 96 ) his discourse 
on the nature of $reyas (p. 99), his dcdryatva (p. 132) have all been well 
brought out by Prof. Savalapurkar. 


. Then follows his discussion on the citations about Narada from the 
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Bhagavata, the Ramayana, the Narada Paiicardtra, the NàradaSmrti, eighteen 
Puranas and Upapuranas 


The author is quite conscious of the deficiencies in this treatise. There- 
fore he suggests that a separate book will have to be written 'on the contri- 
bution of Narada to fields of knowledge other than Bhakti 


The author is frank to admit that the book is like an index on Narada 


V. 6. Raburkat 


PRAKRIT STUDIES ( Proceedings of the Seminar, 1973 ): edited by 
K. R. Chandra, Head of the Department of Prakrit and Pali, School 
of Languages, Gujarat ‘University, Ahmedabad 9, L. D. Series 70, 
First edition, May 1978, pp. 314-:184; Price Rs. 40[- 


, These are the proceedings of the Prakrit Seminar organised by. the 
Department of Prakrit, Gujarat University, Ahmedabad, from March.22 to 
25 in 1973. This was financially assisted by the University Grants Commis- 
sion. It is published by the L. D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad, in 1978. 


' At the beginning an extension’ lecture by the late Prof. Dr. A. N. 
Upadhye, on **Prakrit Studies: Their literary and philosophical value ”, is 
published. A philologist is concerned not only with the language and its 
structure but also studies it as a piece of literature in which are reflected many 
aspects of culture and civilisation 


In the Prakrits of the dramas the authors are thinking in Sanskrit but 
writing in Prakrit. Prakrits have a‘greater advantage over Sanskrit in achie- 
ving $lesa. Prakrit poetry is replete with poetic imagery. Asa secular text 
the Gahakoso stands unparallelled in popularity 


The Prakrit languages and literature basically preserve the common 
man’s culture. That is why Mahavira and Buddha chose Prakrit. For detecting 
the common man’s cultural traditions, perhaps Apabhraméa language and 
literature have greater value than other layers of Prakrit. Prakrit languages 
and literature are valuable for understanding the growth of M.I.A 


In Jaina Agama texts like 4caranga, Rayapaseni ya, there are attempts 
to understand the mystery of tman, Anātman and Paramatman. High moral 
tone is the significant aspect of Prakrit literature. 


Dr. A. N. Upadhaye thanked at the end the organisers of the Seminar. 
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Twenty-five research papers have been publised here 


Dr. V. P. Joharapurkar has written on “ Vratakatha in old Marathi” 
He is able to trace 150 works of authors spread over from 1450 to 1850 A.D. 
Dr. J. C. Sikdar has written about the contribution of Prakrit literature to 
biology. The study began with Jaina Agamic Prakrit literature where one 
gets the outlines of the world of life, plants and animals. Dr. Prem Suman 
Jain of Udaipur has studied the Kuvalayamala from the point of view of the 
people. Dr. Malvania has written a note on Lord Mahavira's clan and has 
studied the epithets in Pali texts like Nigantha, Nataputta and in Buddhist - 
texts, Nirgrantha, Jfidtiputra or J'üataputra and in Jaina texts like Nayaputta, 
Nayasuya, Mahavira etc. The word Nata here, is the name of the clan of 
the Ksatriyas. 


~ 4 

But Acaratga mentions Mahavira as a Mahana. Dr. Bhayani 
wrote a paper on “ Suddayacariya, a lost romantic tale in Apabhram$a ” 
Dr. N. H. Samtani has tried to bring out the socio-ethical importance of the 
Jataka literature to the effect that one should rather work for others, live for 
others and think of no individual salvation. Dr. Ramesh Jamindar highlights 
the historio-cultural significance of Prakrit literature by reviewing a few Jaina 
texts. Dr. K. K. Dixit says that a general acquaintance with the Jaina Prakrit 
literature is a must for all serious students of Prakrit just as a general acquain- 
tance with Prakrit is a must for all serious students of modern Indian 
language. Dr. Gokulchandra Jain gives us an account of the manuscripts of 
Paramagamasara of Sruta Muni, a Prakrit text. Miss Suzuko Ohira presents 
a comparative study of Jhanajjhayana by Jinabhadra and Dhyanastava of 
Bhaskaranandi. Dr. Rajaram Jain has discussed the problem of the Apa- 
bhraniga poet Vibudha Sridhara and his Vaddhamanacariu. 


Shri P. B. Badigar studies some Prakrit phonological changes which 
correspond to those of tadbhava words in Kannada, it can be said that the study 
of Prakrit grammar will be useful in understanding those words. Prof. M. G. 
Dhadphale establishes that Buddha did not misetymologise but re-etymologise 
certain words through a skilful employment of puns. The historical develop- 
ment of Prakrit and Apabhraniéa is discussed at length by Dr. Devendra- ` 
kumara Shastri. Dr. S. D. Laddu says that a continuous Influence of features 
peculiar to the MIA is exercised on the Sanskrit language right from the 
Vedic stage. The rules and other data provided by the earliest grammarians 
of Sanskrit, Panini, Katydyana and Patafijali are taken for study to discover 
such influences in the field of Phonology of Sanskrit. Dr. T. N. Dave studies 
the role of Prakrit dialects in Sanskrit dramas from the point of view of 
Prakrit grammarians, Dramaturgists and dramatists. He has selected speci- 
mens from each category. Dr. B. K. Khadabadi discusses the influence of 
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Middle Indo-Aryan literature on Kannada literature. The Apabhramsa 
metre *Pajhádia ' was adapted by Pampa and came to be known as * Raghata ’ 
ór “Ragale’. Hala's Gahdsa@ttasai must have influenced the early Kannada 
folk-songs. 


Dr. S. M. Shah, Pune, discusses at length some obscure passages in the 
Candaleha of Rudradasa and differs sometimes from the interpretations given 
by the late Prof. A. N. Upadhye and by Prof. M. V. Patwardhan. 


In the benedictory verse obeisance is ‘offered to the row of bees in the 

form of Uma’s side-glances ( Panamaha ... ... ... «+. unde padhama-naimmi 
dvanga-bhinga-malam || cl. 1.2). The adjectival phrase pada-kamala-pahaviam 
qualifies the substantive avanga-bhinga-malam. So the problem here is “ At 
whose feet did.the swarm of bees in the form of Uma's side-glances rush ? 
At Siva's ? or at Uma's? To me it appears that the solution to the problem 
is provided by the words avaága and padhama-naimmi. The first word 
suggests that as it was a side-glance, it cannot be at her own feet because Uma 
had bung down her face. To look down to her own feet Uma would not 
have required a side-glance. Moreover, Uma was paying her first obeisance 
( padhama-naimmi ) which must be to Siva. It is crystal-clear, therefore, that 
the bees in the form of Uma’s side-glances rushed to Siva's feet. I cannot 
agree, therefore, with Prof. S. M. Shah, here in this case 


Dr. $. M. Shaha’s intrepretation of the word oarana as Bharata 
Muni’s avatarana meaning ‘the placing of singers? which follows the first 
item of pürvaraüga, * pratyaliüra' appears to be correct, because ava--/tT 
means to manifest, to place in order. Oarana cannot mean ‘ waving of light’ 
For the Prakrt root is omala (Sk. avamalay ) whereas oarana rather means 
‘to wave round and cast away’ (=  utarüna takane in Marathi ). 


In interpreting the. word damila-mandaa Shri Shaha takes resort to a 
Malayalam root manti=to kneel, to bend. This appers to be correct because 
the author Rudradàsa hails from Kerala. 


Kavalia in potthaa-kavalià is a wooden support of a book and seems 
to have its origin from Skt. kavalay= to grasp firmly. Shri Shaha’s sugges- 
tion that it may be derived from the Tamil root kavar is not very useful in 
this context. 

l The meaning of the word karaghari is a captive woman °. Shri Shaha’s 
suggestion that the word may be a scribal error for the word Karamari (= a 
woman captivated with force ) is ingeneous. 


-.. Dr. K. R. Chandra has written on * some unrecorded Prakrit forms in 
Vasudevahindi ^. Dr. V. M. Kulkarni has presented his study of Prakrit verses 
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in: Bhoja’s $rigaraprakasa ( chapters XXV to XXX). Dr. G. C. Choudhari 
has expressed his views-about the Prakrit studies. Prof. Gopani has*voiced 
his own suggestions for the enhancement of Prakrit studies. Dr. Kanubhai 
Seth presents bis study of Sumatinathacarita. Dr. R. M. Shah of Ahmedabad 
has written on * Sandhi-Kavya 


The report of the Prakrit-Seminar of Ahmedabad is well brought out 
by the L. D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad 9, on behalf of the Gujarat 
University, Dept. of Prakrit and Pali, School of Languages. The authorities 
deserve congratulations 


iV. G. Raburkar, 


1. टक. 


m 


: “THE VEDIC CONCEPT | OF SRADDHA : by Dr. G. S. Pendse 
Three Angels Memorial Trust, 1183 Shivajinagar, Pune 411005 
1978, pp. 17 -- 137; Price Rs. 31-20 


` 8.8 one of the objects of the Three Angels Trust is to support schemes 
of publication of literature on Vedic'culture, the trustees have accepted the 
present book of Dr. G. S. Pendse fór publication i 


The book, as the author says, is a^ monograph on the significant 
abstract concept of * §raddha’ from the Veda to the Upanisads, the Bhagavad-| 
gita, the Bhàgavata, Satikaracarya and the literature of Marathi saints. 
The author discusses the scientific ‘rationale’ of the concept and of the’ 
opposite point of view; usually given under the title * science and sraddha 


The author rightly complains that the English equivalents do not very 
often convey the full content of Indian concepts. Therefore he tries to inti- 
mate to the readers the eternal nature of the Indian cultural concept 
* Sraddha ; : 


Dr. V. Raghavan writes in his foreword that sraddhd is specified by 
Samkara as dstikyabuddhi or belief in the fundamental values. Dr. Pendse 
analyses the modern malaise— with all the outward affluence and activity,' 
there is an inner emptiness in human mind : 


In the third chapter of the book the author gives concordances of the 
concept of Sraddha in Sanskrit and devotional literature. He traces the 
concept through the Upanisads and the Bhagavadgita and rightly comes to 
the conclusion that Sraddha is a sum-total of the gunas, crystallised convic- 
tions of the human mind which- are responsible for the particular. valye- 
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system adopted by the individual in his life: ‘The author then discusses the 
Paurafic sources andthe ' Bhagavata :( eleventh sKandha-). The author has 
rightly pointed out how- Saükrarácárya emphasises the four stages or steps in. 
the development of mind, namely $raddha, bhakti, dhyana and $amadamadi-. 
sádhanastakam. ( p. 58 ). k oo T 


While discussing thé- concept, as is done by saints in vernacular lan- 
guages he points out how: the words bhava and bhakti replace $raddha, 
Hindi, Marathi; Gujarathi, Bengali, Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam: 
languages preserved the cultural unity and: emotional integrity of India and 
the philosophical unity of -India was achieved. Of: course, the influence of 
Sanskrit on all these languages worked as the dominant factor. .: ^; te 


The author then traces the concept in tradition and ‘practice and 
discusses the value'system in Manu-smrti and Mahabharata . 


The last chapter is ‘ Science and Sraddha १, The author describes the 
three chief defects of industrialised and urbanised societies and explains the 
psychological basis of human conduct, emphasises the role of samiskaras 
and points out that. mere law is helpless to develop virtue 


The different new faiths like nationalism, humanism, socialism and 
communism are useful in their own ways but they cannot replace completely 
the all-pervading cultural concept of Dharma ( Dharapat dharma ityahuh ) 
which connotes more and goes far beyond the connotation of the English 
word * religion *. " ET s Fas 


cmm———— MÁ;-— *१. १. ४ ह. कई 


12s, DIMENSIONS OF RENUNCIATION. IN .ADVAITA VEDANTA :. 

: by Dr. Kapil N. Tiwari, Published by Motilal Banarsidass, Bungalow 

^? ^ .Roád, Jawaharnagar, . Delhi - 7, First edition: 1977, pp. ..ै156,.5- 
na Price Rs. 45/- : i . i . प 


Dr. Tiwari’s dissertation dims at presenting a ‘systematic exposition of 
renunciation ( samnyasa ) as a philosophico-religious category within Indian 
tradition with special refereice.to Advaita'Vedantà of Samkaracarya. The 
author has dealt exhaustively with ‘the implications of renunciation in its 
personal and social dimensions, so much so that it touchés every popular 
spiritual conviction of the Indian mind and overlaps almost. every province 
of Indian Philosophy. : IUE अर 


^ 
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The author is to be congratulated for having boldly and fearlessly put 
forth his conviction that the Advaita: Vedanta, . which, ‘to: all appearaffces, is; 
unworldly in its autlook, is capable of generating social thought of a posi- 
tive kind "a B NC Do exis R$. dg 


Rightly does the author regret that not much has been done to explore 
the social dimension of Samkara's ‘Vedanta although there is no dearth of 
writing on the metaphysical aspect, of it. It is neither.a textual exposition. nor, 
a Systematic explanation of Sanikara’s. philosophy. It'is: rather an effort 
to perceive the meaning of renunciation. ; implied -in . Indian philosophical 
Writings in modern times. The author has presented -with conviction the; 
analysis of his hypothesis in.greater details a mv sU ^E 


The significance of this aspect: of the problem has-been thoroughly 
examined by the author in. the; following chapters — (a) Various motifs of. 
renunciation, ( b ) Typologies of renunciation, ( c ) metaphysical foundations 
of renunciation, ( d) the personal dimension of renuriciatiori, and (e) the 
social dimension of renunciation. ~~ ^^ id 


aL. tu d v 


Sarinyasa is the most fundamental trait .of the Indian. religious spirit 
which Indian philosophy and religion as a whole developed and hence is a 
part of the whole of Indian culture.” A belief in the virtue òf renuriciation is 
not an incentive to hard work for material gain but only hard work by all the 


people is going to bring any real betterment óf their living cónditions 
B 


The author has traced Satikara’s theory of karmasarinyása, whichis 
brought into line with jana for its culmination in self. knowledge to its base in 
the Vedas. Renunciation, therefore, is not a negative act but a real culmination 
of the spiritual progress. It is not. something of a negative character. The 
author emphasises that the saninydsa is not formal or an external mode of 
living but an enlightened outlook. It is not only a system to be posited but 
as a life to be lived. The cosmic and acosmic ideals of renunciation establish 
the fact that the human existénce ‘should be understood in.a spiritual’ context 
of life. * Even the Gitg, ".says thé author, “teaches renunciation:in action 
. “and not of action. He, who renoünces, 'Teaps.a thousand-fold. ” Dr. Tiwari 
. rightly comes to the conclusion that renunciation does not exclude a life of 
activity for other's purposes. The Dharmasastras, the Mahabharata and the 
Bhagavadgita preach together the philosophy of action as opposed, to the 
philosophy of renunciation. But the dominant tendencies exhibit God-realiza- 
tion and social solidarity ( lokasanigraha.).. Both the ideals are fundamentally 
based on the principle of renunciation. — |, xy E' datore bag 


In the chapterion typology: of renunciation the author compares 
Jainism and Vedanta and pinpoints the distinction, In Jainism. it achieves, ` 
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the purity of the Jiva whereas in the Vedanta, it realizes the whole, beyond 
whichenothing remains. The rationale thus differed from system to system 
but no system, except.the Carvakas, could do without it. 


' The author firmly concludes ‘that it would ‘be wrong to think that the 
Vedanta denied any positive ideal of life through renunciation The acosmic 
ideal of Vedanta represented by vidvat-saninyasa (renunciation of the enligh 
tened ) must be sustained by the cosmic ideal of renunciation represented by 
vividisa-saninyasa (renunciation of the seeker). Renunciation therefore, is a 
very complex phenomenon and shapes the destiny of man in the holistic view 
of life. It cannot be brushed aside as a life-negating principle. It alone can 
sanctify human interests whether individual, social ethical, religious or spirt- 
tual. The author deserves congratulations for having vindicated the vilified 
concept of renunciation. 
gun UN © ' V. G. Rahurkar 


MANDUKYOPANISAD GAUDAPADAKARIKA (in Gujarati.) : by 
Prof. Aravind Joshi, V. T. Choksi, Sanskrit Granthasregi Pustak 7 
published by Ramanbhai Ishvarabhai Patel, President, Chunilal 
Gandhi Vidyabhavan, . Surat, First. edition 1979, pp. 324 321 
Price Rs. 30/ 


The editor Prof. Aravind Joshi has expressed a desire that this edition 
of the Gaudapüdakarikà published in Gujarati will prove useful to post- 
graduate students and teachers and other readers, because the study of. the 
Mandiikyakarikas of Gaudapadacarya is considered to be indispensable for 
those, who are desirous of studying Kevaladvaita 


The editor has made use of different editions of the Gaudapadakarik à 
especially those of Prof. R. D. Karmarkar, Prof. Vidhushekbar Bhattacharya, 
Nikhilananda Swami and critical books of Dr. 1. M. P Mahadevan and 
Dr. Welleser, Dr. Belvalkar, and Dr. Radhakrishnan. In the introduction the 
author discusses the name, date, works, philosophy of Gaudapada and the 
inter-relation of the four prakaranas. The theories of Vidbushekhar Bhatta- 
charya that the four prakaranas have independent authorships and that 
Gaudapada was a Buddhist have been discussed critically and refuted by the 

author ably and critically with evidence 


Various words like dvipadam vara, asparsayoga, and some apparently 
Buddhist words like dharma, dhatu, vijiana, agrayana, catasrah kotyah, 
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tüyin, vaisaradyam used by Gaudapüda have been proved by the author to 
have been used in a Vedantic connotation. The ultimate reality is rferréd 
to by Gaudapada (4. 86 ) as brahmanya-pada. * It would-be all the same 
extremely difficult for a true Buddhist to speak of the highest reality like this. 


The author deserves congratulations for making this Gujarati edition 


of Gaudapüdakürika as self-contained and as up-to-date and useful as 


possible 


` $ नभ्य 
‘ V. G. Raburkar, 


r 


ACHARYA VALLABHA AND HIS MISSION : by Gopal Das Gajja, 
Jodhpur, First Edition 1979, pp. 26; Price Rs. 1.25/- 


It is a small pamphlet-cum-book and the author says that his object is 
to delineate a true picture of Acharya Vallabha and his mission. 


The commonly accepted birth-day of Acharyaji is 1479 A.D. He upheld 
the theory of Brahmavada as against Saükarücarya's Mayavada. -Chapter I 
gives us information about his three pilgrimages, and his sixteen works. Valla- 
bhacharya’s philosophy is entitled as Suddhadvaita or Akhanda Brahmavada 
The Acharya believed in Sabdapramüna only. Jagat and sanisa@ra are two 
distinct concepts in his philosophy 


The souls, accoding to Vallabha, are classified as pravahi, maryada, 
aud pusti. He vehemently criticises the theory of savisesa-nirvisesa-Brahman. 
He emphasises the love aspect of God and regards maya as one of the twelve 


powers of God. In short, pustimarga is nota sectarian religion, but isa 


message for the suffering humanity 


It appears from the small size of the pamphlet that the.author could not 
do justice to what he wanted to say. It is only in a slip-shod manner that he 
has dealt with the subject here. न 


V. G. Rahurkar 


^. 


~ 
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IMDAHAMSA’S BHUVANABHANUKEVALICARIYA : edited by 

® Muni Shri Ramanikvijayaji, L. D. Institute of Indology; 
Ahmedabad-9, L. D. Series No. 54, First Edition, May 1976, pp: 
150 +14; Price Rs. 16/- 


f The L. D. Institute of Indology has offered to the world of Prakrit 
scholars the heitherto unpublished work Bhuvanabhanukevalicariya composed, 
in V. S. 1554 by Indrahamsagani. The work is also called Balinarahivacariya- 
This critical edition based on two other manuscripts contains 2100 verses. 


Bhuvanabhanu is a creation of pure imagination and the work relates 
the story in his various embodiments and depicts the allegorical progress of 
Jiva. There is no doubt that as upadesa-katha this story will be very popular 
and on that account will be warmly received. The text is accurately and 
critically edited along with foot-notes giving Sanskrit synonyms. The printing 
and paper are excellent. 


. . The curious reader may casually peep into the text at the following 
pages and verses: 16. 217-18 ( Pandava-katha ), 22. 304-22, 34.469, 36.499, 
41.575, 69.973, 74.1054, 77.1099, 119.1639. The L. D. Institute deserves 
congratulations for bringing out a nice edition of the Prakrit work. 


V. G. Rahurkar 


AGAMADAMBARA otherwise called SANMATANATAKA OF 

JAYANTA BHATTA : edited by Dr. V. Raghavan and Prof. 

' Anantalal Thakur, Mithila University Institute Series, Ancient text 
No. 7, Darbhanga, 1964, pp. xxix-+125, Price Rs. 7/- 


The present edition is prepared by Dr. V. Raghavan, Professor and 
Head of the Dept. of Sanskrit, University of Madras and Prof. Anant Lal 
Thakur of the Mithila Research Institute, Darbhanga. 


The discovery and the publication of this drama form an event of the 
first oder of importance in the field of Sanskrit Research. The present edi- 
tion is based on two manuscripts - one from a Jain Bhandar in Patan and 
the other from the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. Jayanta- 
bhatta, who wrote the Nyayamàfijari is also the author of this Prakrta drama. 


Though a Saivaite by persuasion, Jayanta is not a bigot. He accepts 
the Agama-pramanya and includes the párcaratra. He is opposed only to the 
schools of Carvaka, Bauddha, Jaina and the Nilambaras, 
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Besides his vast erudition,. Jayanta is endowed with the literary gifts, 
wit and sarcasm. ‘Including this work, Jayanta-is the author of four other 
works Pel E 


This being the only literay work of Jayanta we find here flow and 
elegance in his prose and verse. The 4gamadambara is a philosophical play 
but no abstract concepts are used here as in other plays like the Sariputra- 
prakarana and the Prabodhacandrodaya. Jayanta was a bold .writer and ‘his 
play does not relate to the world ( alaukika ), is against dramaturgy ( ayukta- 
purva ) 


. The play is in four acts and cannot be classified under the Najaka or 
any of the other types of dramaturgy. . It presents the adherents of different 
schools of philosophy prevailing in the poet's time,— the Bauddha, the Jaina; 
the..Carvaka, the Mimamisa, the Nyàya-cum-Sáiva, the Agama: ( chiefly. 
Pāñcarātra ) and the depraved sects of Saiva and Nilümbaras. . : 


The play is a series of scholarly discussions on the philosophical and 
religious doctrines of the différent schools. In all the dialogues Jayanta 
- shows his poetic gifts, descriptive powers, and graceful style. Samkarsana, 
Dharmasiva, and Dhairyara$i are the main characters. All dar$anas are 
either compared to the streams of the Ganges (pravahà iva jahnavi yah ) 
falling into the sea or to the Sadhakas entering the muktidhüman through 
many doors 


* Different are the teachings of darsanas but the reality is one’ is the 
message given by the drama 


The two editors have not spared pains in bringing out this self-complete 
edition of dgamadambara. They deserve congratulations on that account 


\ a Cire , . . V. G. Rahurkar 


OBITUARY NOTICES 


RAMESH CHANDRA MAJUMDAR 
b. 4-12-1884 ] [ d. 11-2-1980 


Among the most outstanding Indian historians of the present century, 
the name of Acharya Ramesh Chandra Majumdara, better known as R. C. 
Majumdar, can hardly be forgotten in years to come. Apart from his massive 
scholarly productions, for which he is justly famous, he is also the only 
historian in India who has, to his credit, voluminous scholarly works on both 
ancient Indian history and culture and equally precious works on South-East 
Asian history and culture. The present writer, as a post-graduate student at 
the University of Dacca ( 1927-29 ), had the rare fortune of hearing not only 
the inspiring lectures of Dr. R. C. Majumdar in the class-rooms, but also of 
Dr. H. C. Raychaudhury, another famous historian of this century, who held 
the post of the Carmichael Professor at the University of Calcutta and came 
on deputation to Dacca when Dr. Majumdar went on a long foreign tour. 


R. C. Majumdar was a son of the late Haladhara Majumdar, of the 
village of Khandarpara, in the district of Faridpur, now in Bangladesh. He 
was born on December 4, 1884. He was a precocious child from the early 
days of his schooling. He was a student in several schools at Calcutta and 
Dacca, but he finally appeared at the Entrance Examination from the Raven- 
shaw Collegiate School at Cuttack, Orissa. He came out in the first division 
and obtained a divisional scholarship. He then joined the Brajamohan 
College, Barisal ( Bangladesh ), which was a hot-bed of politics in the days 
of the Swadeshi Movement of Bangal; he had to come back to his old 
Calcutta, where he joined the Surendranath College, wherefrom he appeared 
at the First Arts Examination of the University of Calcutta in 1907. He 
stood fourth at the examination in order of merit and obtained'a scholarship. 
The Presidency College of Calcutta was then, as until recently, the meeting 
ground for all outstanding students of the time, and the young Ramesh 
Chandra was admitted to the B. A. class. Two years later, he took his 
honours degree in history and got a post-graduate scholarship to prosecute 
his further studies. In the M. A. examination in history in the year 1911, he 
stood second in the first class. 


* The research career of R. C. Majumdar began almost immediately 
thereafter. His thesis for the Premchand Raychand Scholarship was entitled 
the ** Andhra~Kushana Age”. Considering the data on the subject available 
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at the time, it was highly commended by Dr. Thibaut, the examiner, and 
Sri Majumdar got this coveted scholarship in 1912. He joined the tedthing 
profession in 1913 as a lecturer of history at the Dacca Government Training, 
College, but he stayed here for one year only. At this stage of his life, the great 
Sir Asutosh Mookerji, who had the ‘uncanny -capacity. to discover talented 
young scholars — a virtue fast disappearing - for jobs suited to their academic 
capabilities, spotted him out, and offered him the post of a lecturer at the 
newly started post-graduate department of the University of Calcutta. That 
was in 1914. After seven years at: the. University of Calcutta, he received 
the offer of the second professorship in the Department of History ( the first 
post being reserved for a European ) at the University of Dacca, founded in 
1921 and accepted the appointment. But since the European professor never 
came, Dr. R. C. Majumdar became the Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of History at the University. ` There is also a little history behind the 
foundation of the Dacca University and the appointment of Dr. Majumdar, 
therein. The strongest oppsition to the foundation of this University had 
come from Sir Asutosh, as it was likely to cripple the, University of Calcutta 
financially, but Lord Hardinge, the then governor-general was equally deter- 
mined to establish the Dacca University as a sop to Muslim sentiments for the, 
earlier annulment of the partition of Bengal Dr. Majumdar has himself 
Written in his reminiscences that the opposition of Sir Asutosh to the pro- 
posal for the foundation of the University of Dacca was ultimately with- 
drawn when Lord Hardinge agreed to-the proposal of Sir Asutosh - not made 
public, bút verbally settled, and Sir Asutosh once narrated the matter confi-- 
dentially to Dr. Majumdar — that four ‘University professorships shall be 
created and that their maintenance shall devolvé on the government exche- 
quer. Dr. Majumdar’s appointment at the University of Dacca was also due 
to Sir Asutosh, his guardian angel; when Dr. Majumdar became the Vice- 


Chancellor of the Dacca University, he read the confidential communication’ 


of Sir Asutosh to P. G. Hartog, the first Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca Univer- 
sity, recommending his appointment there as a University Professor. 


From the year 192] to 1937, Dr. Majumdar was the University Pro- 
fessor of History, but in the latter year he was installed in the office of the 


Vice-Chancellor and performed his-duties equally well. Such combination of - 


scholarship and administrative ability is not often seen. After his retirement 
from the University service in 1942,‘ he could pursue his scholarly activities 
without any teaching assignment, but the teaching profession would not give 
him up so easily. In 1950, he accepted the post of the principal of the College 
of Indology, Banaras Hindu University. Between 1953 and 1 955, he was the 
Director of the project connected with the writing of the history of the 
Struggle for Freedom in India. It was sponsored by the Government of 


f 
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India, but he had to dissociate himself from the project on account of diffe- 
rencAof opinion with the government. In 1955, he joined the Nagpur Univer- 
sity as Professor of Ancient Indian History. During 1958-59, he was 
for sometime a Visiting Professor at the Universities of Chicago and 
Pennsylvania in USA. 


Apart from these regular or short-duration teaching assignments at 
the Universities of India and abroad, he also delivered numerous extension 
or endowment lectures in different academic institutions of India. At the 
University of Calcutta, he delivered, on different occasions, the Adharchandra 
Mukherji lectures, the Kamala Lectures, the Vidyasagar Lectures and the 
G. C. Ghosh Lectures. He also delivered Sir William Meyer Lectures at 
the University of Madras, the Maharaja Sayaji ‘Rao Gaekwad Lectures at 
the University of Baroda, the Birla Endowment Lectures at the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhawan, Bombay. He also delivered extension lectures at the Univer- 
sities of Visva-Bharati, Patna, Jabalpur, the Andhra University at Waltaire, 
etc., and at other places. 


The range and depth of his scholarship were really amazing. He had 
working knowledge of several European languages, including German, French 
and Dutch, and this linguistic equipment allowed him to keep the window of 
his knowledge open on all fronts, and synthesise this xnowledge for the 
advancement of our understanding of the complex phenomena of South and 
South-East Asian history and culture. He has left his mark on many fields 
of research in this vast region. 


His doctoral dissertation was on the Corporate Life in Ancient India, 
published in 1918. It exhaustively utilised the original materials published 
till then, as well as secondary ones, written in several European languages, 
with great sagacity. It showed his mastery over the original sources and 
firmly established his reputation as a great research scholar. After the publi- 
cation of his work entitled Outline of Ancient Indian History and Civilisa- 
tion in 1927, he was drawn towards the history and culture of the Indianized 
states of South-East Asia. The subject became very popular after the visit 
of Tagore in South-East Asian countries, and the result was the foundation 
of the Greater India Society at Calcutta in 1926 and the publication of its 
journal in 1934. For acquiring first-hand knowledge of the subject, 
Dr. Majumdar visited not only the centres of learning in Europe and Egypt, 
but also ‘covered, during the return-trip, several famous historical places 
of South-East Asia. His major works on South-East Asia published about 
this time and subsequently refer to Champa ( 1927 ), Suvarnadvipa (vol. I 
ih 1937; vol. II in 1938) and Inscriptions of Kambuja ( 1953) as well as 
several others of general nature. It is not the place to discuss how far his^ 
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works on South-East Asia have advanced our knowledge of the countries he 
dealt with in his works, but there is hardly any doubt that these have s$rved 
as boon to persons who are not acquainted with French or Dutch. 


R. C. Majumdar's works on Indian history and culture are massive, 
both in range and depth. Beside his works on Indian history referred to 
above, his other important works are: (1) Classical Accounts of India, 
(2) History of Ancient Bengal, (3) The Sepoy mutiny and the Revolt of 
1857, (4) History of Medieval Bengal, (5) History of Freedom Move- 
ment in India (3 vols). The Vakataka-Gupta Age, jointly written by 
him and A. S. Altekar, is a masterpiece of meticulous research. He also 
collaborated with H. C. Raychaudhuri and K. K. Datta in the preparation 
of the standard text entitled An Advanced History of India, published in 
1946. Of the volumes edited by him, the most outstanding one refers to the 
History of Bengal Vol.I, published by the University of Dacca in 1946, 
but his monumental scholarship in all periods of Indian history and culture 
is reflected in the publication of the History and Culture of the Indian 
People in eleven volumes with him as general editor. An art historian had 
stated of Mughal architecture that its creators designed like giants and fini- 
shed like jewellers. The works of R. C. Majumdar show this type of work- 


manship. 


His reputation as a scholar won his world-wide recognition. He presi- 
ded over the Indian History Congress in 1939, the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference in 1948 and presided over the Indological section of the XXIII 
International Congress of Orientalists at Istanbul in 1951. Honours Were 
showered upon him by many national and international bodies. He was 
made an honorary Fellow of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, of Bombay, 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland (London ), and 
of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona (1968). He was also 
Associate Member of the Bureau of the International Council for Philo- 
sophy and Humanistic Studies and became the Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Commission for publishing a History of Mankind ( Cultural and 
Scientific Development), sponsored by the UNESCO. In 1969, the 


Universities of Calcutta and Jadavpur conferred on him the D. Litt. degree 


( honoris causa ). 
The death of Dr. R. C. Majumdar on the 11th of February, 1980, has 


created a void in the field of Indian historical researches. The majesty of. 


his scholarship was matched by his never-failing courtesy and help extended 
to young promising scholars. In his search for truth, he had never compro- 
mised himself, nor did he distort facts to gain personal advantages in life- 
He was always a real searcher for truth. The great Greek historian Thucydides 


- 
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had once stated that even truths can be seen in different ways according 
to thé mental attitude and intellectual calibre of the persons concerned. 
Dr. Majumdar has tried throughout his life to maintain the best traditions of 
unbiassed scholarship. It is, therefore, fitting that his former pupils and the 
admirers of his scholarship have registered an institution under the name 
R. C. Majumdar Institute for Historical Research, of which the first issue of 
the Journal is expected to come out, sometime in 1981 under the editorship 
of Dr. D. C. Sircar, another famous-historian. Itis to be hoped that these 
will receive the support of all.. . . न 


H. 8, Sarkar 


x . PRIN. N.G. SURU 
5..28-12-1898 ] bis. toy 5s [ d. 26-8-1980 


Principal Narhar Govind Suru passed away on 26th August, ‘1980, in 
Pune, at the age of 82. In his passing away has passed away a very pleasant 
and genial personality and an unassuming scholar with varied interests. 


Principal Suru won the second Jagannath Shankarshet Scholarship at 
the Matriculation Examination in 1916. Passing M. A. in 1923 he joined 
the Fergusson College as Professor of Sanskrit and Ardhamagadhi. He 
became a Life-member of the Deccan Education Society in 1924 and worked 
in that capacity till 1932. Later, he joined the Modern Education Society 
and was Principal of Nowroji Wadia College ( 1951 to 1959 ) and Principal of 
the Ruparel College, Bombay ( 1959 to 1964). He worked also as the Secre- 
tary of the Modern Education Society from 1964 to 1973. It was thus a life 
dedicated to the cause of Education. Athletics, Military Training, and Fine 
Arts were his other interests. He has brought out critical editions of many 
Classical Texts which became very popular. Of these can be specially men- 
tioned his editions of the Gaudavaho and the Karpuramaíijari. 


| He was associated with the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
. almost since its inception and was its Treasurer from 25-2-1968 to 25-7-1980. 
. Principal Suru always impressed all those who came into contact with him by 
his geniality, love and rare sense of humour and by his magnanimous attitude 
that always saw only the good in others. : 


T. G. Mainkar 
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RAMKRISHNA PURUSHOTTAM, PATWARDHAN 
1892-1980 


- Prof. R. P. Patwardhan was born in February 1892 at Agargule, Dist- 
rict of Ratnagiri, in a family maintaining itself on agriculture. He had to 
struggle hard for his education which he completed by winning Merit Scholar- 
ships. He stood first in the Matriculate Examination of the Bombay State in 
1908 and won the Jagannath Shankarshet Scholarship. He passed his B.A. 
with English from the Elphinstone College, Bombay, and proceeded to Oxford 
for Higher Studies and obtained his B. A. Degree in 1913, with History and 
Economics as his subjects. Returning home, he devoted his life to the cause 
of Education and worked as Professor in Deccan College, Poona, and Elphin - 
stone College, Bombay. He also worked as the Director of Public Education 
of the Bombay State. Later he became a Member of the Federal Public 
Service Commission. 


Amongst his works published can be mentioned Sources of Maratha 
History, The Letters of Hon. G. K. Gokhale, and The Letters of Dadabhai 
Nouroji. Of the three Volumes of this last-mentioned work, only one has 
been published so far. i í 


Professor Patwardhan was closely associated with the Bhandarkar . 
Oriental Research Institute. He became Life-Member of the Institue in 1918 
and Vice-Patron in.1966. He was Member of the Library Committee ( 1924- 
25), Member of the Regulating Council ( 1948-51, 1954-57), Member of ` 
the Executive Board ( 1921-25, 1963-69), and’ Vice-President since 6th July 
1978 till his death on 8th December 1980. $ 


In the passing away of Professor Patwardhan the Bhande-kar Oriental 
Research Institute has lost a sincere friend and well.wisher, who took very 
keen interest in its work and progress. 


T. 0. Mainkar 
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Aphorisms and proverbs in the Kathasaritsagara, Vol. T, by L. Sternbach, 
Akhil Bharatiya Sanskrit Parishad, Locknow. 

Bhakti: Mimamsa by Vishvanatha Shukla, Viveka Publications, Aligarh. 
Bhakti Rasa Vimarsha by Kapildev Brahmachari, Vidyanandadas Gaddi 

Phatuha, Patna. ` 

Bharatanu Natyasastrd, ed. by T. S. Nandi, Gujarat University, 
Ahmedabad 

Brahmanas in Ancient India, by G.P. Upadhyay, Munshiram Manoharlal 

New Delhi 55 

Candrasena-Durga-deshasya Yuvarájah ( Hamlet) by S. D. Joshi and 
V. B. Dev, C. A. S. S., Poona-7. 

Catalogue of Skt. and Pkt. Mss. in O. R. Institute, Jodhpur, Pts. IV-V 

ed. by Muni Jinavijayaji and O. P. Sharma, Rajasthan O. R. Institute 

Jodhpur  ':^ * 

Dharmakirti's Pramdna Viniscayah, ed. by E. Steinkellner, Verlag der O, 
Academie W., Wien l > 

Encyclopaedic Dictionary of Sanskrit on Historical Principles, Vol. IT, 
Pt. 2, ed. by A. M.'Ghatage, Deccan College, Poona-6 

Evolution of Syntactic theory in Sanskrit Grammar, by M. M. Deshpande 

Karoma Publishers, Inc, Ann Arbor 

Foreign Elements in Ancient Indian Society by U. P. Thapliyal, Munshi- 
ram Manoharlal, New Delhi-55 l 

Ganita-Yuktayah (Pt. 1) ed. by K. V. Sarma, V. V. Research Institute 


' Hoshiarpur 


Goddess: Lakshmi.: Origin and development by U. N. Dhal, Oriental 
Publishers, New Delhi-2. . 

( Der ) Herr der Tiere im Alten Indien, by Erich Hofstetter, Otto Harras- 
sowitz, Wiesbaden l 

History of Indian Literature ( Lexicography ) by Claus Vogel, Otto 
Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden 

Inscriptions of Imperial Paramaras by A. C. Mittal, L. D. Institute 
of Indology, Ahmedabad-9 

Jain Art and Architecture by R. C. Dwivedi, Rajasthan University, Jaipur 
Jain dargana kā Adikala ( Hindi) by Dalsukh Malvania, L. D. Institute 
of Indology, Ahmedabad-9, 
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Annals BORI, LXI ( 1980 ) 


Jain grantha-bhandaras in Jaipur and Nagaur by P. C. Jain, Rajasthan 


University, Jaipur d 

Jain Nyaya Ka Vikasa by Muni Nathamal, Rajasthan University, Jaipur 
Journal of Sanskrit Academy Hyderabad, Vol. I (1979), Osmania Uni- 
versity, Hyderabad 

Jyotirmimamsa ( of Nilakantha Somayüji) ed. by K.V. Sarma, V. V 
Res. Institute, Hoshiarpur. 


Kavya Satyaloka by Brahmananda Sharma, near Parasi T emple, Ajmer, 


Krsnakarnamytam, by R. V: Joshi, Ramapratapa Shastri Trust, Beawar 
(Raj.) i 


Ladakhi Grammar, ed. by B. G. Mishra, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi-7 


Mahàasubhasita-Sangraha, Vol. IV, by L. Strénbach, V. V. Res. Institute? . 


Hoshiarpur 


Marathi Bhasece Mila, ( Marathi), by Vishvanatha Khaire, Marathi ` 


Sanshodhan Mandal, Bombay 
Medieval Goa ( A Socio-economic History ) by T. R. De Souza Concept 
Publication Co., New Delhi- 15 


(Les) Mémoires de Wendel. sur les Jat les Pathan et les Sikh. by Jean , 


Deloche, Ecole Francaise D'Extreme Orient, Paris ( France ) 


Mrgendragama (sections de la Doctrine et du Yoga), ed. by Michel 


Hulin, French Institute of Indology, Pondichery 

Muthuswamy Dikshita. Carita Mahakavyam, by V. Raghavam, * Punar- 
vasu’ 1 S. K. Street, Madras-14. . 

Panini as a variationist by Paul Kiparsky, ed. by S. D. Joshi, C.A.S.S: 
Poona 7 

Philosophy of Tulasidas by Ramdat Bharadvaj, Munshiram Manoharlal 
New Delhi 55 


Rasarnava Sudhakara ( of Simhabhüpála) ed. by T. Venkatacharya; ES 


Adyar Library and Res. Centre, Madras-20 


Samkhitta-Taramgavai-Kaha ed. by H. C. Bhayani, L. D. Institute, j 


Ahmedabad 9 


Sandhi Küvya Samuccaya by R. M. Shah, L. D. Institute, Ahmedabad; 
Sarasvata, by R. V. Joshi, Rampratap Shastri Trust, Beawar ( Raj. ). 
Sardhatrisatikalottaragama ed. by N. R. Bhatt, French Institute of 
Indology, Pondichery. 


Satavahana api Pascimi Ksatrapa Yünca Itihasa ani Koriva lekha .. 


(Marathi ) by V. V. Mirashi, Maharashtra State Sahitya-Sanskriti 
Mandal, Bombay i ' 

Stray Birds (of Ravindranath Tagore ) ‘Sanskrit-Marathi trans. by 
G. V. Kulkarni and S. Phadnis, Unique Publishing House, Kolhapur 
Tantra Sargraha ( of Nilakantha Somayaji) ed. by K. V. Sarma, V. V 
R. Institute Hoshiarpur 
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Society ‘of Bangaladesh, Dacca - 

Tarka-Rahasya ed. by .Paramananda Shastri, K. P. Jayaswal Res, 
Institute, Patna i 

Topics in Pali historical Phonology by I. Y. Junghare, Motilal, Banarsi- 
dass, Delhi 

Vaidika Varigmayatila Prasnottare ( Marathi ) by M. A. Mehendale 
Poona University, Poona-7 ~~ 

Vaidika Yajia, Madhyayugina Tantra Sadhana àni ,JfianeSvarapranita 
Bhaktiyoga by S. R. Gadgil, Dastane Ramachandra Co Pune-30. 
Vijfiapti-Matrata:Siddhi ed. by K. N Chattérjee, Kishor Vidya Niketan, 
Varanasi-1 

Vishnu Sahasranama ( with Sankara Bhüsya) by: R. Anantha Krishna 
Sastri. Adyar Library ànd Res. Centre, Madras-20 

Word and its meaning $ A New perspective by K. N Chatterjee, Chau- 
khambha Orientalia;’ Varanasi-1 

Yajiia : Asaya ani Aviskara ( Marathi), ed, by G. U Thite, Yajfiavalkya 
Ashram, Pune. 11: 2 
Yayati Akhyana (.Adhyayana) by G. C. Sharma, Viveka Publications 
Aligarh:  .^ . vz m 
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